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LA FLEXION DE PANTHAll EN VEDIQUE, ET LES 
NOMINATIFS EN -ES DU LATIN 

By ANTOINE MEILLET 

IL suffit de se reporter a la deuxieme edition du Handbuch der latei- 
nischen Laut-und Formenlehre de M. Sommer, pp 371 et suiv , pour 
constater que la question de l'origme des nominatifs latins en -es, 
du type de sides, n'est pas r^solue 

A rapprocher le type latin uolpes du lit lape, comme l'a fait M. W 
Schulze, on ne gagne nen le type htuanien est un ancien type en -ie- . 
lit zemc repond a v si zemlja Au surplus le baltique a -e et non -es. 
Et, si Ton rapproche fides de sides, comme l'a fait Brugmann, on ne 
comprend pas ce qui peut etre exphque par la sides, sedis et fides, 
fidii ont des flexions entierement distinctes 

Le vocahsme tnontre que sides n'a nen a faire avec gr ilfos, ni moles 
avec molesttis Du reste aucune forme de nommatif de theme en -s- 
tels que seraient sides et moles n'existe dans aucune langue indo- 
europeenne, le latin lui-meme ne connait que le type honbs Quant a 
pubis, nen n'autonse a y chercher un theme en -es- puber a un 
aneien r, teinom pubertds 

L'hypothese que M Sommer met en premiere hgne, a savoir un 
ancien nommatif en -e(i)s de theme en -i- serait plausible Mais M. 
Sommer ne signale, hors du latin, nen de comparable Or, pour 
Fexphcation d'une forme, ce qui importe avant tout, e'est de trouver 
une forme qui lui corresponde 

II y a en indo-iranien un nom dont la flexion rappelle le type sides. 
C'est celui dont, en vedique, le nommatif singuher est pdnthdh, l'ac- 
cusatif singuher pdnth dm, le nommatif plunel pdnthdh — l'instrumental 
pluriel pathibhih, le locatif pluriel pathlsu — le genitif-ablatif singuher 
pathdh, l'instrumental singuher pathd, l'accusatif plunel pathdh, le ge- 
nitif plunel pathdm II n'y a pas a tenir compte des formes en -ri- 
de l'Atharvaveda le nommatif pluriel pdnthdnah qui se trouve sept 
fois, est une fonnation analogique grace a laquelle etait evitee la con- 
fusion avec le singuher pdnthdh, a l'accusatif singuher, oil aucune con- 
fusion n'avait lieu, l'innovation n'a pas prevalu pdnthdnam se lit une 
seule fois contre 19 pdnthdm (sur tous ces faits, v. la precieuse etude de 
M. Lanman, Noun -inflection in the Veda, pp 441 et 470). Les monu- 
ments iraniens confirment le caractere indo-iranien des formes vediques: 
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1' A vesta a pantd au nominatif singulier, pantqm a l'accusatif et padqm 
au genitif pluriel, paBo au genitif singulier et a l'accusatif pluriel; la 
forme en -%- est attestee indirectement par l'accusatif singulier padim 
du vieux-perse, qui montre une normalisation de la flexion dans le 
parler deja tres evolue qu'est le perse des inscriptions achemenides; 
d'autre part, on voit, par un nominatif paBd, par un accusatif padqm des 
gatha, que la flexion fortement anomale du mot s'est alteree de bonne 
heure en iranien 

L'exemple de pdnthdh est unique en indo-iranien Car ved. mdnthdh, 
dont on n'a la flexion que partiellement, appartient a une racine dis- 
syllabique, 1' -a- a chance d'appartenir a la racine, et le cas est, par 
suite, different de celui de pdnthdh 

Hors de 1'indo-iramen, une flexion du nom du " chemin " pareille a 
celle de ved pdnthdh n'est pas attestee. En slave et en baltique, l'his- 
toire commence trop tard pour qu'une flexion aussi archaique soit con- 
servee Toutefois, le contraste de v si pqti " chemin " et de v pruss. 
pmtis " chemin " montre que le jeu du vocahsme radical observe dans 
ved. pdnthdh, pathdk, pathisu a existe dans le domame slave et baltique. 
On entrevoit par la que la flexion connue par l'mdo-iranien y a existe 
aussi. — Gr. 7t&tos " chemin " et -kovtqs " mer " sont des themes derives 
par lesquels on aurait evite le vieux nom anomal du " chemin " La 
parente avec skr pdnthdh, etc , est du reste mcertame — L'arm. hun 
" chemin " n'enseigne rien — Quant a lat pons, dont le sens ne Con- 
corde pas exactement avec celui de skr pdnthdh et de v si. pqtt, et 
dont par suite le rapprochement est conteste (L Havet a toujours 
soupeonne\ a tort ou a raison, qu'un rapprochement avec le groupe de 
pendo pendeo, oil le -d- est secondaire, rendrait compte du mot), la 
flexion est la memo que celle de nwns et de mens, et ll n'y a, en tout cas, 
rien a en tirer ici — Le mot n'est clairement atteste que dans la partie 
orientale de l'indo-europeen en indo-iranien, armemen, slave et bal- 
tique. 

Deux traits caracterisent le type latin a nominatif en -es-. Le premier 
est que des formes en -i- s'y juxtaposent a des formes de la flexion con- 
sonantique et au nominatif en-es-' le mot udtes,udtem a ungemtif pluriel 
udtum (a cote de udttum), tout comme le v6dique a pdnthdh, pdnthdm, 
mais pathdm, pathisu. Et la forme en -i- est attestee par un nominatif 
udtis chez Plaute et par la flexion reguliere en -i- de xt\. fdith. — En face 
de sides, sedem, le genitif pluriel est sedum. — La concordance du type 
latin avec le type indo-iranien de skr. pdnthdh est complete. 

Le second trait est celui-ci - dans ved pdnthdh, pdnthdm en face 
pathdh, pathUu, l'alternance vocalique est la meme que dans ddn, 
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ddntam, en face de daidh, datsH. Or, la voyelle longue radicale de lat. 
sides, moles, en face de sided, mdlestus, s'explique seulement au nomi- 
natif singuher La longue a et£ generalises en latin ou les alternances 
vocaliques ont ete beaucoup simphfiees, mais on apercoit un vocalisme 
de nominatif singulier, reste d'une alternance comparable a celle qu'of- 
frent les formes v6diques. 

Si le rapprochement propose est exact, la flexion de udtis, udtum, 
udtibus et de sides, sedum, sidibus, pareille a celle de ved. pdnthdh, 
pathdm, remonte a l'indo-europeen. On peut se dispenser de rechercher 
comment s'est forme le type c'est un probleme de prehistoire de l'indo- 
europeen, les donnees sont trop peu nombreuses pour qu'il soit sage de 
l'aborder. 

En indo-iranien, ved. pdnthdh est une survivance unique En latin 
au contraire, le type sides est represents par un bon nombre d'exemples; 
v. Neue-Wagener, Latcinische Formenlehre, I p. 400 et suiv. Ces 
exemples sont pour la plupart nouveaux et tiennent a la difficulte que 
faisait le nommatif des themes consonantiques. Le latin a pare a cette 
difficulte dans beaucoup de mots a l'aide de -i-, et ll a iuuenis en face 
de gen plur luuenum, cf skr yuvan-, ou apis en face de apvm, etc. 
Ailleurs ll s'est servi de -is, et c'est ainsi que, a cote de plibs, il a plebes; 
a cote de nubs, nubes. Du theme can- etabh par abl sg cane, gen plur. 
canum, il y a les deux formes de nominatif, l'une usuelle cams, pareille 
a iuuenis, l'autre canis, rare, pareille a udtis 

Si lat pons est apparente k skr pdnthdh — ce qui demeure probable 
— on s'explique ainsi le nominatif pons au lieu de la forme ancienne 
le type en -es- de sidis, udtis ne s'est mamtenu ou etendu que la ou il 
etait utile pour 6viter des formes obscures et courtes, telles que seraient 
*sis, *uds, or un ancien *pontis, qui a passe a pons, ne faisait pas plus 
de difficulte que *mentis (mens) ou *moniis {mons). 

Commc il s'est produit des interferences entre le type *udtis, *udtom 
(gen. plur ), *udti-, identique au type ved pdnthdh, pathdm, pathisu, et 
l'ancien theme consonantique *sed- (nom d'action radical de *sed ) qui 
a regu un nominatif sides par suite de 1'obscunte qu'offnrait un nomi- 
natif de la forme *sis, il est impossible de faire un depart entre les 
origines des divers substantifs latins a nominatif en -is L'etymologie 
ou la formation de la plupart sont du reste inconnues II serait malaise 
d'expliquer pourquoi Ton a nubium en face de nubs, nubes (nubum 
etant exceptionnel), tandis que Ton a sedum. Ici comme a beaucoup 
d'autres 6gards, le latin offre l'aboutissement d'un d£veloppement com- 
plexe, traverse par des influences multiples, dont le detail ne se laisse 
pas restituer. 
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Abstraction faite des innovations anaJogiques plus ou moins recentes 
qui ont trouble la nettete du type, le latin conserve ici, plus largement 
que 1'indo-iranien, une flexion qui caractense bien la complication 
de la morphologie mdo-europeenne Atteste" tardivement, le latin 
n'a pas l'archaisme general du v6dique, les alternances de la flexion 
de ved pdnthdh ne sauraient s'y retrouver. Mais, au lieu d'un exemple 
unique du type, il en a toute une serie. Les exemples du type udtes, 
udtum sont de ces survivances par lesquelles le latin est demeure si 
instructif pour l'histonen des langues indo-europeennes. 



Note addihonnelle — L'article ci-dessus a etc envoye aux orga- 
nisateurs du recueil longtemps avant la publication de l'etude de M H 
Pedersen, La anquieme declmaison latme, Copenhague, 1920 Depuis, 
M Wackernagel a, a son tour, traitc de skr pdnthdk, K Z , vol LV, 
pp 104 et suiv (1927) Voir aussi Stolz-Leumann, Lat Gramm (1928), 
p 232 Sur plusieurs points essentiels, je suis heureux de constater 
que mes vues concordent avec celles de ces eminents lmguistes A 
certains egards, la doctrine exposee ci-dessus en differe, il est impossible 
d'entrer ici dans une discussion qui serait gauche Je note seulement que 
le vocahsme, surement ancien, de ved pdnthdh, pdnfhdm, av panta, 
pantqm ne se comprendrait pas si Yd etait un element essentiel du mot; 
car l'element radical serait alors au degre zero Comme dans lat nates, 
etc , Y-es final du nominatif est un element adventice l)eslors,l'? deved 
pathlbhih pathisu n'a pas a etre considere comme etant en alternance 
avec I'd de pdnthdh Le genre femimn de v perse padim ne prouve 
pas que Ton ait ici un derive en -I- tout nom de genre amine peut 
etre ou masculin ou femimn en indo-europeen suivant la facon dont 
il etait congu, or, la notion de la "route" pouvait etre con^ue comme 
feminine, ainsi que le montre avec evidence gr 656 j, femimn, cf aussi 
lat uia, etc SI. pqii doit etre un ancien theme en *-i-, car on n'y signale 
aucune trace de flexion consonantique 

College de France 



ON DIMINUTIVE PRONOUNS IN 
JAINA SANSKRIT 

By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD 

A READER of Ajitaprabhasuri's C antinatha Ca ritra 1 cannot fail 
to notice the large number of pronouns with suffixed or infixed ka 
which on closer inspection show some kind or other of diminutive func- 
tion This text of 4890 glokas contains sixty cases, and such cases appear, 
to be sure much more sporadically, in other narrative Jaina texts, begin- 
ning with Hemacandra (TnsastiQalakapurusa Caritra, and Parigista- 
parvan) where they are quite rare For example, Hemacandra's Can- 
tinatha Caritra (Trisasti, Fifth Parvan), containing 2143 glokas, does 
not show a single diminutive with ka, as contrasted with the sixty cases 
of Ajitaprabha's treatment of the same theme 

The quasi-biografies treated by Hemacandra in his great chronicle, 
the Trisasti and its appendix, the Pancjstaparvan, as well as other per- 
sonal chronicles (Caritras and Prabandhas) not touched upon in these 
two texts, are taken up by the later literati (Suns) with a degree of 
eagerness that would be furious, if it were not so pious Especially, each 
of the 24 Jama Saviors is again and again the theme of a Caritra 
(Canta), Mahakavya, Kathanaka, or Purana, whose author — with 
all due and boundless respect for Hemacandra, "the all-knowing in 
(this) age of brass" 2 — seems to be impelled by the desire "to go him 
one better " I have listed a goodly number of such works on Pargva- 
natha, at the beginning of my digest of Bhavadevasuri's Pargvanatha 
Caritra, published under the title of "The Life and Stories of the 
Jaina Savior Pargvanatha" (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1919) 3 The "history" of the sixteenth Savior ^antmatha is not only 
written by Hemacandra and Ajitaprabha, but I have also in my hands 
a Cantinatha Mahakavya by Mumbhadra sun, an elaborate work in 
nineteen sargas and 4349 stanzas 4 Guennot's Essai de Bibliographie 

1 Published by the Jainadharmaprasarakasabhii at Bhavnagar in 1917 (Vlrasam- 
vat 2443, Vikramasamvat 1973) 

2 Kahkalasarvajnaerlhemacandra 

3 Hertel, in the Introduction to his Translation of Hemavijaya's Katharatnakara, 
p. xv (Leipzig, 1920), mentions in addition a Parcva-cantam by Hemavijaya, ef also 
his 'Indische Erzahler,' vu, 173, and Charpentier, ZDMG, Ixix, 321 ff 

4 Edited, as nr 20 of Yashovijaya Jaina Granthamala, by Shravak Pandit Har- 
govinddas and Shravak Pandit Bechardas, Benares, Virasamvat 2437 (a d 1911) 
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Jaina reveals other C&ntinatha Caritras one by Sakalaklrti (p. 88); 
another by Devacandrasiiri (p. 84); 1 and a £antinathapurana (p. 55). 
In the same way Hemacandra's brief account of the female Savior Mal- 
hnatha, the nineteenth Tlrtharhkara, in 266 stanzas, 2 is followed by 
VinayacandrasQn's Malhnatha Caritra in eight sargas containing no 
less than 3783 stanzas. 3 

The chief difference between Hemacandra and his successors is 
that the latter have taken to "enwombing" — garbhita as the Hindus 
say 4 — more or less lengthy stories from the general stock of Jaina 
fiction, m illustrating the moralities which the Arhats and others are 
made to preach in the course of their spiritual careers These rather 
extraneous stories often really make up the bulk of the book , the bio- 
graphy of the hero holds together these stories by a very slender thread 
Thus the long story of Nala and Davadanti, 5 illustrates samyaktva, or 
perfection, in all but the first four ctokas of the sixth Sarga in 561 
clokas of Vinayacandra's Malhnatha Caritra My digest of Parcva- 
natha shows up this habit very clearly 

But these texts differ also in style and literary pretentiousness It is 
a far cry from the Mahakavya style of Pradyumnacarya's Cahbhadra 
Carita written in the most advanced alamkara diction 6 to the much later 
Paficadandachattraprabandha, 7 which is written in popular Sanskrit, 
much dashed with Prakntisms The texts differ in this regard, as well 
as in the extent to which they employ popular words (decl) or words 
and grammatic forms which they have drawn from Sanskrit kocas and 
vyakaranas & And they differ also in the linguistic habits of the indivi- 
dual writers, of which Aptaprabha's predilection for diminutive pro- 
nouns is a good illustration. 

1 Cf the citation of two verses from the Qantinatha Carita of Devasun (p 75), 
apparently the same text It would appear from p 339 that Devastin translated his 
work from the Prakrit 

2 Tnsasti, Farvan vi, 20 l b fF 

3 The Malhnatha Caritra of Shree Vinaya Candra Sun, edited by Shravak Pandit 
Hargovinddas and Shravak Pandit Bechardas Benares, Veer-Era 2438 (a d 1912) 

A See the colofons at the end of several of the sargas of the Malhnatha of the pre 
ceding note 

6 So the Jamas call DamayantI, the story follows closely that of the Kathakoca, 
pp 195 ff. of Tawnev's Translation See Winternitz, Geschichtc der Indischen Litera- 
tur n*, 325 

6 See the author JAOS xhu, 262 ff 

7 Edited and translated by A Weber, Abhandlungen der Komghchen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Berlin 1878 

8 See my article, "Some aspects of Jaina Sanskrit," in " Festschrift Jacob Wacker- 
nagel," pp 226 ff 
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The following texts and their sigilla are at the base of this exposi- 
tion of the diminutive pronouns in Jaina Sanskrit which will doubtless 
be modified but little by further instances derived from the same sfere 

Hem. Mall. Hemacandra's Malhnatha Caritra. Page 201 b ff of 
Parvan vi of Trisasticalakapurusa Caritra. 

Mah Hemacandra's Mahavlra Caritra Parvan x of Trisasticala- 
kapurusa Caritra 

Par Hemacandra's Sthaviravali Carita, or Pancistaparvan. 
Edited by Hermann Jacobi Calcutta, 1891 

Vin Mall The Malhnatha Caritra by VmayacandrasQri Benares, 
Vlrasamvat 2438 (A D 1912) See above 

Cant The Cantmatha Caritra by Ajitaprabhasuri Bhavnagar, 
1917. See above. 

Parc The Parcvanatha Caritra by Bhavadevasuri Benares, 
Vlrasamvat 2438 (A D 1912) 

Samar The Samaraditya Samksepa by Pradyumnacarya. Edited 
by Hermann Jacobi, Ahmedabad 1906 

Cal The Cabbhadra Caritra by Dharmakumara Benares, Vlra- 
samvat 2436 (A D 1910) Elaborated by the author, JAOS xlni, 257- 
316 

The following pronominal diminutives are gathered from these 
texts, they are to be considered in connection with forms found in 
Hindu Grammars, and also in Bhadrabahu Caritra, below pp 22-24, 
and see also the old Vedie pronominal diminutives which have been 
treated by Edgerton, JAOS xxxi, 93 ff Their relation to the Jain 
forms is discussed below 

First person, mayakii and avakabhyam 

Second person tvakam and tvayaka 

Demonstrative sa and ta sakah, saka, takam, takaya, and takau. 

Demonstrative stem ima lmakam, imakaih, and miikam (fem ). 

Demonstrative stem adas asakau 

Relative stem yaka 

Pronominal adjective anyakat. 

General Matters 

The primary use of a diminutive is, of course, smallness, but I have 
noted only one example of such use, to wit, C> n t 6 264 cighram eva 
kumarena prachannarh jagrhe saka (sc suvarnakinkinimala), "As 
quickly as possible the prince surreptitiously grabbed that small (chain 
of golden bells) " Later on, sts 267, 271, the chain of bells is expressly 
spoken of as kinkimmalika, a diminutive of which saka kinkinimala. is 
a parafrase. 
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Comporting with the persistent moralizing drift of Jaina texts, the 
use of the diminutive pronoun is almost entirely mental or spiritual, 
being also largely connected with matters of Jaina religion. And the 
entire mass divides itself not unevenly into the two grand categories of 
pejorative and meliorative, that is, the diminutive pronoun expresses 
something bad or good Two consecutive passages impose upon the 
relative pronoun yaka part of the burden of contrasting people who are 
able to resist the lure of the senses with people who succumb to their 
senses the pronoun is used effectively at pretty nearly the opposite 
poles of spiritual quality 

£ant. 3 406 pravrajyam pratipadyapi syur yoke visayaisinah . . . 
ghore te patanti bhavarnave, 

"Even they who have wandered forth as ascetics, yet, weak creatures, 
seek the pleasures of the senses, fall into the gruesome ocean of (re- 
peated) existences " 

Qant 3 407 syur yoke nirapeksas tu visayesv arthita api . . . te 'tra 
bhavanti sukhabhiijinah, 

"They who, even when tempted (solicited), remain loftily indifferent 
to the pleasures of the senses, partake here of bliss " 

One passage has two diminutive pronouns, one after the other, in 
different nuances, one of which clearly expresses blame (of one's self), 
the other praise of some sort 

Qant 3 259 mitrah provaca he subhru natmartham may aha 
tvakam, anltii kim tu mitrasyamaradattasya hetave, 

"Mitra (Mitrananda) said (to the princess) 'Not for myself, O 
beautiful-browed lady, have I perfidiously carried you off, noble lady, 
but in behalf of my friend Amaradatta,' " For the story see Kathakoca, 
Tawney's Translation, p 154 

Pejorative Uses of the Diminutive Pronoun 

These divide themselves, without hard and fast lines, into five 
kinds 

1 Execration of sin and improper conduct. 

2 Execration of inherent or congenital depravity or evil 
3. Ineptitude, or unworthmess 

4 Self-depreciation, or modesty 

5 Misery, unhappiness, or ill-luck 

1 Execration of Sin and Improper Conduct 

In this class are placed such cases as represent direct infraction of 
Jaina teaching The sin that is reported furnishes a commentary on 
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the diminutive, or, vice versa, the diminutive adds a touch of scorn or 
reprobation to the narration of the sinful deed 

Qant 6 321: vicvaste vyakule dine . . praharanti yalee papa 
dhruvam te yanti durgatim, 

"The wicked sinners who strike a confiding poor man in trouble cer- 
tainly come to grief." Papah, after yake, shows what the pronoun really 
means 

Samar 4 330 tad api pratipannam ca krtam ca mayaka taka tada 
baddham maya karma panname sudarunam, 

"I wickedly assented to that, and did thus, and established for my 
sinful self in consequence a grievously hard karma " The speaker has 
been persuaded by his mother to eat of the flesh of a "dough-cock" 
which she has killed Mayaka and sudaruna illustrate each other. For 
this extreme example of ahmsa see my "Life and Stories of the Jama 
Savior Parevanatha," pp 195 ff , Hertel, "Geschichte von Pala und 
Gopala," p 84 

Samar 2 278 utthito 'ham murchitam iakam vlksya kimkrtya- 
mudho 'stham, visad uparatah sa tu, 

"Arising, I beheld that rile person in a faint, and was at a loss as to 
what to do Then he died from the poison " The person who dies has 
tried to poison the speaker by sprinkling one of two sweetmeats with 
poison By mistake he has himself eaten the poisoned one 

(,\int 1 146 aha mangalo mantrinam prati yady avacyam idam 
kiiryam mayaka karma nirghrnam . , 

"Maiigala said to the minister 'If this heinous deed is unavoidably 
to be done by villainous me '" (then I make the following stipula- 

tion) Note nirghrnam after mayaka 

Samar 4 201 tac chrutva mayaka prstah prabhuh, "Having heard 
this the Lord (a Muni) was asked by wicked me " The person asking is a 
cruel man, devoted tohinsa,whohas cried out, "Slay these wicked men," 
when certain criminals are being led to execution The Sage tells him 
that, in a former birth, he had calumniated an innocent ascetic 

Cant G 251 athava kim vikalpenadrej arupo 'nayil saha, gatva- 
ham api vikse tad yat karoty a.sakdu khalu, 

"Why need I be in doubt ? I shall also in invisible form go along 
with her, and find out what that vile woman is doing " Prince Guna- 
dharma suspects the princess KanakavatI of Raksasl-practices 

Samar 4 141 hrta trailokyasfmlkhya ratnavaly agasamuna . . 
vadhyas tena stena irdsakdu, 

" The necklace named Trailokyasara has been robbed by that villain 
. . therefore that wretch must be executed like any thief." 
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Samar. 4. 513 baddham trtlyaprthivyaih ca narakayur na cdsakdu, 
dharmacintamanim mohaparayatta prapadyate, 

"Life in hell is ordained for her in the third earth; and that vile 
woman, overwhelmed by delusion, does not obtain the thought-jewel of 
religion " The woman in question is the Queen Nayanavali who lives 
in adultery with a leprous slave, and trickily chokes to death her hus- 
band who is in a faint, pretending to fall upon him in grief over his con- 
dition See my "Life and Stories of the Jama Savior Parcvanatha," 
p 196, Hertel, "Geschichte von Pala und Gopala," pp 84 ff 

Cant 3 41 yah kagcid avaninatham jatayamam 1 vadisyati, bha- 
visyati sako 'vacyam akale 'pi yamatithih, 

"Whosoever shall say that the King is superannuated, that rascally 
person unfailingly, even tho his allotted time has not yet come, shall 
become Yama's (Death's) guest " From a proclamation forbidding 
reference to grey hair on the king's head 

Cant (5 1056 punah prsta vadhutl taih kim bhadre tvayakd saha, 
rosasya karanam kimcin na jatam dayitasya te, 

"They again asked the wife 'Did not, good woman, some cause 
for anger arise between your beloved (husband) and your refractory 
self? ' " Question put to a wife who has been left by her husband 

2 Execration of Inherent or Congenital Depravity or Evil 

In a smaller group of cases the evil or wickedness that is excoriated 
by implication of the pejorative pronoun lies in the very nature (sva- 
bhava) of the subject there is no infraction of any religious tenet The 
subject acts badly because he is bad and cannot be otherwise 

Cant 6 411 dastah eresthisuto nagaic caturbhir imakdih saha, 

"The merchant's son was bitten by these four evil serpents at the 
same time " 

Cant 3 463 dadhave khadgam adfiya prsthe kopaparasa/ra?/, 

"That wicked (Siren) with a sword ran after (the two adventurers) 
m high dudgeon " A siren running after two escaping merchants, to 
kill them 

Cant 5 282 athanena (sc sarpena) samadista, tadartham paksinl 
sakd, caficva krtva mumocainam nitva kvapi mahahrade, 

"That evil bird was bidden to that task, she took the frog into her 
bill, and left him m some spot of a great lake " The bird cooperates 
with her mate, a serpent, and carries a frog, the serpent's friend, to a 
great lake, whence he is to bring food (other frogs) to the serpent, which 
is perishing from hunger in his own pool that has dried up during a 

1 Emend jatayamam to yatayamam Prakntic pronunciation 
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drought. The bird-mate of the serpent (a sarika) is naturally as base as 
her husband 

Par. 2 231 . mata provaca ganikam apatye vainnl tava, yakdbhydm 
udarasthabhyam mrtyudvare 'si dhanta, 

"Her 'mother' said to the hetaera. 'These two children of yours 
are your enemies, because the vile creatures, even when they were m 
your womb, brought you to the door of death ' " 

Qant 6. 585 apanmye saha tena girortir mantravadina, 

"That racking headache was removed by the spell -monger." 

3 Ineptitude or Unworthmess 

In a fairly large number of examples the suffix expresses the quali- 
ties of the caption The boundary line between this class and implica- 
tions of impiousness or intrinsic deficiency is, of course, not always 
absolute 

£ant 4 38(i margayamasa tan pauca kaniin jyesthavadhum 
tatah, palyfmtarat sanianlyarpayamasa sakd pi tan, 

" (The merchant) asked the eldest wife for those five grains (of rice), 
and that inept woman took them from a sack and handed them to 
him " From the "parable of the talents" in which the oldest daughter- 
in-law of a certain merchant fails to increase the grain intrusted to her 
keeping Cf my "Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior Pargvanatha," 
p 120 

Mali 1 230 tJiiraccam manusam divyam maithunam mayakd pura 
yat krtam \yutsrjami tat, 

"The sex-life that I, poor creature, have led as animal, human being 
or god that do I repudiate " The glossator knows no better than 

to say mayaka, may a 

Pare. 1 47cS kumara mayakd putramrvigese 'pi yat tvayi durjana- 
hivacastivravisavihvalacetasa viruddham idam arebhe . , 

"O prince, the hostility which has been practised by foolish me upon 
you, even tho you were like a son to me, because my mind was led 
astray by the strong poison of the serpent speech of a rascal ( that 
I will atone for) " Vihvalacetasa shows just what mayaka means 

Pare 1 419 acintayac ca yad aho paksino 'pldrcl matih, upahar- 
tum tada martyabhave kim krtam anyakat, 

"(The merchant) then reflected 'Behold, if a mere bird (parrot) 
has such a disposition to do good, then what other poor deed (is fit for 
one) who is in the estate of man' ' " The merchant has obtained a fruit 
of immortality from a beneficent parrot, and is deciding not to use it for 
himself, but to have it planted for the good of all mankind. See the 
sequel. The glossator merely says anyakat, anyat. 
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Cant. 3 210 tatag cajnapito rajfia raksakas tvayakdqu re, so 'tra 
baddhva duracaro vanig anfyatam iti, 

"Then the king ordered the bailiff: 'Sirrah, you wretch, promptly 
bind and bring the misbehaving merchant here!'" Tvayaka and re 
explam each other 

Hem Mall , stanza 223 kathag ca duhkatha eva bhavadgunaka- 
tharh vina, yakabhis tittirir iva vagbhir vipadam agnute, 

"All tales are poor tales if they leave out the tale of your virtues; — 
tales by whose wretched words one goes to destruction, like a (chatter- 
ing) partridge." From a stotra of the Savior Mallinatha. 

Samar 2 185 tad vlksya mai/a&ddhyayi . tad lto nipatamy 
aham . . patito amatra gatrabhanganiplditah, 

" Seeing this, I, poor fool, thought therefore I shall take a fall 

from here I fell, and am (now) here at home, afflicted with broken 

limbs " An elefant (mayaka, the unlucky victim) is tricked by his 
enemy into taking the bhrgupata (suicide by throwing himself from a 
precipice), in order that he may rid himself from his animal existence 
and become a Vidyadhara 

4 Self -depreciation , or Modesty 

Quite common are the instances m which the speaker states some 
act which is really worthy, but belittles or disavows his merit He then 
resorts to the diminutive mayaka, in the sense of "by my humble self" 
(or German, "bei memer wenigkeit"), and there is, as a rule, nothing 
else m the sentence to indicate this rather subtle touch It would ap- 
pear sometimes as if the real point were, to call attention to the speaker's 
merit by an understatement which would naturally elicit precisely the 
opposite effect m the mind of the hearer Thus 

^ant 4 794 lttham gantijinecvarasya carite astamah 

prokto 'yam mayaka bhavah, 

"Thus the eighth existence (of the future Arhal) has been set forth 
in the chronicle of the Jina Lord (."anti (Cantinatha) by my unworthy 
self" Similarly (i 1G31 lttham gantijinegvarasya mayaka prokto bhavo 
dvadagah 

Pare. 2 874 svamipadadvaylrenukanenamaj/aMpiyat nirvyu- 
dham, 

"What has been planned by my unworthy self who am a grain of 
dust on the feet of Your Majesty " In the speech of a minister who has 
managed well his kingdom during its king's enforced absence The 
compound preceding mayaka rivets its meaning 
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£ant. 2 314* so 'vadat - mayaka devi kim na praptam mahitale, 
drste tvaddarcane punyarahitanam sudurlabhe, "What object, 
goddess, that can be gotten on earth have I, unworthy person, not ob- 
tained, in that I have beheld you who are very hard to reach by them 
that have no merit?" Mayaka and punyarahitanam illustrate each 
other in this speech of a person who has appealed to a divinity. 

£ant 3 156- uvaca sutrakrc cakre prasado mayaka kila, 

"The architect said 'To be sure, this palace has been erected by my 
unworthy self ' " The palace is splendid the architect deprecates his 
merit 

£ant 5 313 eko 'vocan mayaivedam caru ratnam uparjitam, 
dvitiyah smaha mayaka tvam lobham kuruse vrtha, 

"One (merchant) said 'By me alone has this precious jewel been 
obtained ' The second said 'By my good self you show greed m 
vain ' " Two merchants quarreling over the possession of a jewel while 
on a river, both tumble in and drown 

£ant 1 112 kuto 'py anlya mayaka mukto bhavati balakah, sa 
mantrin bhavata grahyah, 

" The boy has been taken by my good self from some place or other and 
left, you, O minister, must get hold of him " Speech of a divinity who 
finds a substitute boy for the minister's son who is leprous, but has been 
ordered to marry a princess 

^Tint 1455 akkadva cresthinah put rah kaccid atr.iyayau pure, 
arpitam mayaka tasyopanadyugniani manoharam, 

"Mother, to-day a certain merchant's son has come here to the city 
to-day a fine pair of shoes was given him by my good self " The speaker, 
a shoemaker, trickily intends to cheat the merchant's son out of all his 
property in pay for the shoes See for this story, Vin Mall 8 735 ff , 
Ilertel, Indische Erzahler, vol vn, pp 122 ff. 

5 Misery, U?ihappiness, or Ill-luck 

In this group the subjective element is altogether wanting the 
person to whom the diminutive pronoun refers is not responsible for 
the evil indicated by it This class of diminutives, then, implies pity, 
rather than criticism, nevertheless there are in it, here and there, fine 
shades of blame for neglect, improvidence, lack of foresight, etc which 
are at the bottom of the sorry plight of the subject. Thus, from the 
point of view of the writer the pejorative touch is not altogether want- 
ing indeed, here as elsewhere, any strict compartmental grouping of 
shades of diminutives rests upon convenience rather than precision in 
the circumstances which give rise to its expression 
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We may introduce this class with an example in which the ka of 
the pronoun is reinforced by another ka in the noun to which it belongs, 
to wit 

Vin Mall. 8 214 sakhyad devemakam kasthavaha&am drutam 
anaya, 

"She (the queen) said 'Your majesty, bring this wretched wood- 
carrier here quickly ' " The queen has recognized her husband in a 
former birth, who, in his turn, is passing his present existence as a low- 
caste man 

The following lists this rather large class 

Cant G 914 tatac ca kathita tena khadgavismrtija katha, tathapi 
dandito rajfianarthadande krte sakah, 

" Then he (Samrddhadatta) told what had happened through his for- 
getting his sword, but even so the unfortunate man was punished by the 
king, the punishment being undeserved " Samrddhadatta has forgotten 
his sword outside his house, thieves find it, commit murder with it, and 
suspicion fastens itself unjustly upon Samrddhadatta 

Cant 6 919 grfunaparsady upavisto yiivad ilslt salco 'nyada, 

"As that unlucky (Samrddhadatta) was sitting once in the village 
hall " The same Samrddhadatta as in the preceding item 

(."ant 5 377 tatac, ca devarajena bhQbhuja bhanito 'nujah, ganta- 
vyam trayakdny&tra, muktva me visayam punah, 

"King Devaraja said to his brother 'Go, wretched youth, to another 
country, moreover out of the reach of my senses ' '" Devaraja is exiling 
his youngei brother Vatsaraja for no oilier reason than that the people 
love him best 

Cant 5. 380 devi prov aca he vatsa yady evam tvauakd saha, agamis- 
yamy aham api dhruvam, 

" The queen said (to Vatsaraja) ' If so, then I will go there with you, 
poor child '" Sequel of the preceding Vatsaiaja's mother (as well as 
Devaraja's) proposes to share his exile 

Cant 5 4G5 dvakdbhuum adhanyabhyam yad adyapi saniesi na, 

"If even now you will not come with us two wretched women " 
Avakabhyam and adhanyabhyam in reciprocal comment 

Cant 6 631 lti prokte 'pi sa yavat sulasam tyajati sma na, 
svayam evakkaya tavad lty abhani sako 'nyada, 

"When (the hetaera), thus addressed, did not abandon Sulasa, then 
the bawd (mother) quite by herself spoke to that wretched (impover- 
ished) man (namely, Sulasa) one day " 

Cant 6. 715 svayam vipannasainbhyah [sic; gloss, mahisyah] 
puccharh tasyarpayat sakah, 
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"That unhappy (Sulasa) himself handed the tail of a dead she- 
buffalo to that (tricky conjuror who was plotting against him) " 

Cant. 3 552: so 'vocan mayakd muktam . . . mogham abhud idam, 

"He (Damitari) said. 'This (discus) has been hurled by unlucky me 
in vain.'" In a duel between Damitari and Triprstha, m which the 
former is ultimately killed by the latter Mogham and mayaka illus- 
trate each other 

Cant 6 328 bhayenaitasya ynayaha vivaho nepsitah khalu, 

"Out of fear I, wretched girl, do not at all desire to marry him " 
Bhayena and mayaka illustrate each other 

Cant 6 1574 param cagaka no gantum pattibhih suniyantntah, 
evam asthat tatra kalam kiyantam asakdu tatha, 

"But he could not escape, because he was carefully kept confined by 
the soldiers, so that he abode there miserably for some time " The sub- 
ject is a Pullndra (Puhnda), a forest-dweller who has been taken to his 
palace by a king out of gratitude for an important service The Pu- 
llndra longs for his native forest, and later makes his escape 

Cant G 1410 ekaksah kitavah kaecid atho ratnakaratmajam, 
ity uvaca sahasrena dravyasya mayakd kila, svanetram tvatpituh 
parcve muktam grahanake "sti bhoh, 

"A certain one-eyed gambler said to the son of Ratnakara 'I my- 
self, miserable man, deposited my (other) eye as a pledge (for the loan) 
of a thousand with your father, 6 good Sir'"' Cf Vin Mall 7 720 ff ; 
Hertel, Indischc Erzahler, vol vn, pp 122 ff 

Cant 6 4 t 21 yady evamvidhaya knyaydsakdu sarhtisthate tato 
jivaty anyatha mriyate dhruvam, 

"If that unfortunate man will engage in such f penitential) practice, 
then he will live, otherwise he will surely die " Part of a conversion- 
story 

Cant 3 612 anyedyur dasyunaikenatipracandena mayina, agrh- 
yenalaksitena musyate sma purl said, 

"One day a certain very cruel robber, who being skilled in magic 
could not be caught because he was not seen, plundered that wretched 
city " 

£ant 6 344 udbadhya tarucakhayam atmanam martum udyatam, 
imihdm aham adiaksam tvadviyogena sundara, 

"I beheld this wretched girl who had hanged herself on a tree branch, 
determined to die on account of sepaiation from you, O noble man!" 

Cant 3 39 lti cintavisannasyam patirii drstva sanarmavak, uva- 
caivam puna rajfil tadbhavavidura sakd, 
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"Thus, perceiving that her lord's face was clouded with sad reflec- 
tion, the queen pleasantly addressed him, not understanding his state 
of mind, she, poor lady." King, son-less, has discovered a white hair in 
his head, and is afflicted by vairagya, queen, misunderstanding his 
state, dejectedly gives him advice that is not to the point. 

Qant 6 291 evam uktvdsakdu vamakaranyastagirodhara, cintaya 
vigatotsaha babhGvadhomukhi ksanat, 

" Thus saying, that unhappy girl, her neck resting upon her left hand, 
weak from sorrow, for a moment cast her eyes to the ground " 

Qant 3 682 vicikitsam imam krtva mrtva cayuhksaye salca, sam- 
jata. yatra taditah sthanam samkirtayamy aham, 

"Having entertained this doubt (about Jaina religion) that unhappy 
woman died at the expiration of her life's term What station she was 
born in, that will I now relate " The woman suffers much in her next 
existence Salcd may here refer to impiousness, rather than to evil fate. 

Vin Mall. 7 370 yakdbhydm eva karnabhyam crutam svaguna- 
varnanam, re paradarika iti tabhvam eva hi eugruve, 

"With the very same wretched ears with which he had heard pane- 
gyrics of his virtues, with those self-same ears was now heard the cry 
'O you vile pursuer of other men's wives'"' 

Vin Mall 1 101 atraivanaganam krtva paralokah sunirmalah, 
uparjaniyo bhavena no karyam mayakdpa.r&m, 

"Right here I must fast to death and reach by meditation the 
wholly undefiled other world, my poor self cannot do otherwise " The 
speaker has been told by a Vidyadhara sage that he has just five days 
to live, and he is looking for some one to recite for him the "Five-fold 
Obeisance" (namo 'rhadbhyah etc ) 

Vin Mall 7 1052 sa tasthau nyagmukha bala rajanyam lva pad- 
mini, uvaca gresthinim mulam avayor duhitaxakdu lalanJyii palanlya, 

" The (prmeess Vasumatl) stood with her eyes cast down, like a lotus 
by night The (merchant Dhanavaha) said to his wife Mula ' That 
poor child must be petted and brought up by us as a daughter '" The 
merchant hiis taken the princess from the slave market to adopt her as 
his child, see the digest of this remarkable story, Bloomfield, JAOS 
xlin, 265, note 18 

£al 5. 13 rajasarpah prasarpantam yakam jegilyate . . . bhogilo- 
kam, 

"The anaconda (double entente, royal serpent, meaning King 
Qrenika) who devours the miserable serpent-folk (double entente, his 
people who are devoted to the senses)." See the author, JAOS. xhii, 
277. 
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Parg. 2. 409 • tatra yuyam tu no drstah prstac. ca munayo na taih, 
uttaram dattam ity artya prayukto mayakdvadhih, 

"I did not see you there, and when I asked the Sages they gave no 
answer. Then, in distress, I, miserable, employed avadhi insight." 
Artya and mayaka illustrate each other 

Meliorative Uses of the Diminutive Pronoun 

Meliorative uses of diminutive pronouns are less common than the 
pejorative, but not less certain, or effective For the most part the 
meliorative function is found at the opposite pole of the pejorative 
(pious impious), but it produces also shadings of its own The entire 
class may be treated under three heads 

1 Approval of piety or good conduct 

2 Expression of excellence of social station or character 

3 Conciliation or cajolery (captaiw benevolenhae) 

1 Approval of Piety or Good Conduct 

The two antithetic examples which reflect in two successive clokas 
of Cant. 3 406, 407 yake in the sense of " what impious people," and 
yake in the sense of " what pious people," are stated in full, above p 10 
Other cases in which ka-dinnnutives imply approval of piety appear in 
the following 

Cant. 6 754 sadhayanti yake sarvan yogan nirvanasadhakan, . . . 
tan bhadra sadhun namaskuru, 

" Those pious men who acquire all the ascetic practices that secure 
emancipation (nirvana) them, my good sir, do you revere ' " Here 

yake and sadhun illustrate each other 

Cant 3 324 viguddham palayitva, tan mrtvagad amaralayam, 
tatac, cyuteyam samjata cresthins te duhita sakd, 

"Having preserved her virtue, then died, she went to the abode of 
the immortals Thence the pious woman fell and became your daughter 
O merchant ' " 

Cant 4 791 dharmam tadantike erutva pratibuddhah sako 'pi hi, 
rajye catabalam putram niveeya vratam adade, 

"Having heard the Law expounded by him, that pious king was 
converted and placed his son C&tabala upon the throne, and also took 
the vow " 

Cant. 6 1495 ciram bhogacriyam bhuktva jataputrah sako 'nyada, 
cucrava sadguroh parcve dharmam pravrajitas tatah, 

"Having enjoyed for a long time the bliss of the senses, having 
begotten a son, that pious man listened one day to the teaching of 
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the Law by a noble Teacher, and then went forth into the life of an 
ascetic " 

Qint 6. 394" tarhi tan aham, kridayisyami nagans tu madlyan 
krldaya tvakam, 

"Then I shall make these serpents perform, and do you, holy Sir, 
make mine perform." Nagadatta is addressing a Muni (tvakam) who 
has come to convert him The serpents are the four kasayas (sins) : 
anger, pride, guile, and greed 

£ant 6 1621 tasyam gilayarh kalena bahvyah samyatakotayah, 
siddhag cakrayudhanhnbhyarh yakd purvam pavitnta, 

"Upon that holy (yaka) mountain which had been previously sanc- 
tified by the feet of (the Sage) Cakrayudha, as time passed, many crores 
of ascetics obtained bliss " 

2 Expression of Excellence of Social Station or Character 

We may introduce this class fitly with a description of the siddhi, or 
personified "bliss," the state of the soul after it has been freed from the 
round of existences 

(^ant 6. 1553 pinde ca yojanany astau madhyabhage sakd punah, 
jayate maksikapatratanvi cante, 

"And the noble (siddhi, emancipated soul) is, as regards her frame, 
eight yojanas in the extent of her middle, and at her end thin as the 
wing of a fly " Previously, 6 1550, the question is asked, kidrgrupa 
siddhir bhavaty asau, "Of what form is that siddhi?" 

The remaining cases are of considerably varied character they deal 
with noble station, noble character, and heroism 

^ant. 4. 7. kathitas te mahlbhartuh . suputrajanmakathanat 
tenapy ahladita saka, 

" (The queen) told her (fpurteen dreams) to the king, and that noble 
lady was gladdened by him by telling her that she should bear a 
glorious son " 

(^ant 6. 8 tasminc ca samaye devl sukhasupta caturdaga maha- 
svapnan dadarga . sakd, 

"And on that occasion the noble queen, sleeping blissfully, saw the 
fourteen great dreams (which herald the birth of a Tirthamkara) " 

Qiint. 3 623 svasamlpe samayantam nanama sa mahipatih, kutah 
sthanad agato 'slty alalapa sako 'pi tarn, 

"That king revered the ascetic who had come to his presence, and 
courteously asked him whence he had come " 

Vin Mall 2 96. atha rajye 'sakdu nyasto bhupo 'bhut padmage- 
kharah, punyani sahacarlni videge 'pi mahatmanam, 
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"Then that noble Padmacekhara was placed upon the throne, and 
became king The virtues of noble men accompany them even to a 
strange land " Padmagekhara, sleeping under a tree, is selected by 
the minister Subuddhi as successor to a king who has died without 
heir. 

£ant 6 1138 tato rajasamadistacetibhih snapita sakd, 

"Then that noble lady was bathed by tire- women appointed by the 
king " 

Vin Mall 5 79 antahpuravadhulokfur mudittiih snapitdsakdu, 

" That lovely (princess) was bathed by the delighted women-folk of 
the zenana " Her father, the king, afterwards asks the guardian of the 
zenana, whether he has ever seen so lovely a girl 

£ant 6 1284 sapatyapy amuna ttakd . nlta puraraksasya man- 
dire, and, 6 1285 sa ninye rajamandire, 

" That noble woman with her child was taken to the palace of the city 
guardian," and, later, "She was taken to the king's palace " 

£ant 3 530 ameti takayd prokte tav abhutfim svarfipinau, drstva. 
jagada sa caham yusmadajnakari khalu, 

"When the lovely (princess Kanakacrl) consented, the two (princes 
Anantavlrya and Aparajita) showed themselves m their true form 
The (princess) seeing them told them that she was entirely at their dis- 
posal " The princes have been disguised as nauteh-girls; Kanakacrl is 
in love with Anantavlrya 

(^ant 3 544 (in alternate reading in foot-note) tani castrani ta- 
sya§u praticastrair mahabhujau viphallcakratus takdu, 

"These weapons of him (Damitan) these two great-armed herotc 
(princes) quickly made futile by means of counter-weapons " 

(^ant 3 480 . . vahta, vyantari satha yakso 'pi vahtah sakah, 
ksamitah krtakrtyena Qresthiputrena bhaktitah, 

"The Vyantari (Siren) returned, and so did the kindly Yaksa who 
had been conciliated by proper performances by the merchant's son 
(Jinapahta) in devotion " The Yaksa here, as elsewhere in fiction, 
figures as a benefactor 

£ant 4 697 uttisthottistha he tata vaty adyapy asakdu narah, 
athasya prchato 'dar^i tena chaya garlraja, 

"Rise, rise, O Father' That good man is going to-day also Then, 
when (the father) asked, he showed him his own shadow " The father 
has previously been led by that same son to suspect that a strange man 
is visiting his wife, see Hertel, Indische Erzahler, vn, 130 ff. 

Vin. Mall 5 14 tasyah strlratnamukbyaya ayurgranthau mahi- 
pate, vidhlyate sako 'py uccair nihsimah puspamudgarah = 
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Hem. Mall , stanza 62" tasyah strlratnamukhyaya ayurgranthau 
vidhiyate, sa puspamudgarah ko 'pi yadrk svarge 'py asambhavi. 

The glossografer to Hem. glosses puspamudgarah by puspagucham, 
and ayurgranthau by ayuhsucikayam granthiruparekhayam. 

The passage from Vin. Mall, may be rendered, "In the life's knot of 
this foremost jewel among women, O king, that wonderful, grand bou- 
quet of flowers is clearly formed." Hem. adds that such a bouquet does 
not exist even in paradise The minister Subuddhi says this to King 
Pratibuddhi partly m praise of the maiden Malli, the future Tirtham- 
kara Mallinatha saka and nihsima illustrate each other 

3. Conciliation or Cajolery (captatio benevolentiae) 

The cases are few, but their special shading quite obvious 

Cant 3 182 punah sa bhanitakkaya sarvatha sevanlyo 'yam he 
putri tvayaka narah, 

"Again the bawd (akka = kuttani or kuttini) told her (the hetaera 
Vasantatilaka) 'By every means that man (Mitrananda) must be cul- 
tivated by you, my good girl '" 

C&nt 3. 189 mitranando 'vadat tarhi tadagre kathaya tvakam, 
bhadre gunotkarah . yasya grutas tvaya, 

"Do you, my good girl, relate to her (the princess Ratnamafijari) 
the many virtues which you have heard about him (Amaradatta) " 
Mitrananda is trying to bring together his friend Amaradatta and the 
princess Ratnamafijari, the object of Amaradatta's desire 

Cant 6. 1405 idam asya hi mulyam yad vastubhis Ivayakodit&ih, 
yanam te piirayisyamo gachato nagaram mjam, 

" This indeed is the price (we shall pay for your ship's load), namely, 
we shall fill your ship with goods designated by your good self " See 
Hertel, Indische Erzahler, vii, 121. 

Rare Instances in the Classical Language 

The Western Lexicons quote or cite diminutive pronouns practi- 
cally only from the Veda, on the one hand, or the Hindu Grammarians 
on the other hand I presume it is Leumann that has contributed a 
number of such words to the Lexx from the late Jinistic Bhadrabahu 
Canta, which is not at hand ahakam, 1 109, which does not appear in 
my collection, but is known to the Grammarians, below; mayaka, 2 
49, tvakam, 1 64; tvayaka, 4 9, and case-forms from stem taka, 4 22, 
151 The form Prakrit tayam, = Sanskrit takat, occurs in the Maha- 
rastri tale of Agadadatta, Jacobi, Ausgewahlte Erzahlungen, p 85, line 
37 (stanza 320), in the sense of "this damnable (act)." J. J. Meyer, 
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Hindu Tales, p. 286, note 1, quotes another case of tayam from the 
Kalacarya Kathanakam. Both texts are Jinistic. Judging from my 
own experience as well as from the Lexicons, the Classical language 
shows them so rarely, as to render them well-nigh negligible for the 
entire period that lies between the Veda and the writings of Hema- 
candra. Bo., in the smaller Pet. Lex , Nachtrage (vii, p. 314), quote 
asakau from Cigupalavadha 7. 53 , Sahitya Darpana 49 J&\ 

Diminutive Pronouns in the Hindu Grammars 1^ , 

\ L 
The Hindu grammarians treat familiarly a quite remarkable w.s- 

sortment of diminutive pronouns, some of which coincide in form all 
use with those listed above from the Jaina texts They range over 1 
all the personal and demonstrative stems und some of the pronominal 
adjectives Panini's general treatment of the diminutive suffix ka is 
at V, 3, 71 ff first person singular ahakam and the stem-forms makat- 
and matka- in jnakat-pitj-ka or mafka-pitrka, see Patafijah, Maha- 
blidsya I, 1, G (p 97 of Kielhorn's edition) on Pan I, 1, 39. The in- 
strumental sg. mayakd, very frequent in the Jama texts, and the 
solitary instrumental dual dvakdbhydm (p 16) are not referred to, 
but Bo Nachtrage 5, quotes ahakam from Bhadrabahu Canta I, 109. 

Second person singular tvakam and the stem forms tvakat- and 
tvatka-, in tvakat-pitrka, niatka-pitrka, Malidbhdsya, loc cit The stem 
saka figures, along with esaka, at Pan VI, 1, 132 schol , where the 
statement is made that their nominatives are sako and esako in ex- 
ternal eufonic combinations, m which the non-diminutive forms ap- 
pear as sa and esa This is borne out unfailingly, as far as sako is con- 
cerned, by the Jaina texts Note that the femmines saka and yakd 
are the only exceptions to the rule that the feminine secondary (tad- 
dhtta) suffix ha does not change the a- stein of a noun combined with 
it to l {ilea), Pan VII, 3, 45, Vop 4, C This is borne out negatively 
by the pair imaka, but imikd in the Jaina texts above 

From the stems ew, eta, the Petersburg Lexicon, at the end of its 
article etad, and Bohtbngk's Lexicon under efaha and esalca, cite the 
unquotable femmines esalca and esikd, etakd and etikd with reference 
to Pamni VII, 3, 47, and his commentators No diminutive forms from 
esa, eta have thus far come to light in Jaina Sanskrit 

Panmi VII, 1, 11, 2, 112 and his commentators and successors 
permit the stem imaka (also amuka) to form all cases except the nomi- 
native ayakam The forms mentioned are, imakena, imakayoh, and 
imakdih He does not refer to the fern imikd, which is, however, im- 
plied in sutra VII, 3, 45. Forms from masc imaka and fern imikd are 
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fairly frequent in the texts above. The instrumental plural imakaik 
is, however, to be appraised as the direct diminutive of the Prakritic 
form imaih, which is peculiarly frequent in Jaina Sanskrit Par. 8, 
520; Pdrg. 1, 885; 6, 767; 7, 398; Samar. 4, 508, 619; 6, 385; 8, 520; 
Cant. 6, 411 

The nominative asakdu, very frequent in the Jaina texts, appears 
in the vdrttika to Pan VII, 2, 107, but amukdih, which appears in the 
company of imakdih in Pan VII, 1, 11, schol , has so far not turned 
up in my texts. 

The various derivatives in the Jama texts from stem yaka are sup- 
ported not only by Vedic instances, but also by Pan VII, 3, 45 (with 
salca), Vop 4, 6 

Of stem anyaka (Vedic and Jaina, above) the grammarians take 
no note, but the masculine plural sarvake (with inqrake), Pan V, 3, 71 
(schol ), and the fern sarvikd in the comments to Pan VI, 3, 35, VII, 
3, 44, Vop 4, 6, are supported by the diminutive sarvakam, Av. I, 3, 6. 

Max Muller, Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners (London, 1870), 
p 131, section 274, referring to Pan V, 3, 71, and Siddhdnta Kdumudi, 
vol. I, p 706, groups together, as denoting contempt or dubious rela- 
tion the forms tvayakd, yuvakayoh, asmakdbhih, ayakam, and asakdu 

It is possible that some of these grammatical forms, as well as some 
of the Jaina forms, are retrograde Sanskrit forms, based upon Prakrit 
models. Prakrit forms of aham, such as ahaam, hage, hagge (hake, 
ahake), listed by Pischel, Grammalik der Prdkrif-Sprachen, section 415, 
presuppose ahakam, but this form is too solitary to be the basis of the 
entire movement There goes with it no indication of diminutive 
function. Quite beguiling is the form imid = *tmikd m Hemacandra 
(Siddhahemacandram) 3, 73, but this fca-form from stem una is also 
too isolated to permit correlation with the free imaka formations of 
the Jaina texts and Panini's full set of case-forms. 

Conclusion 

Professor Franklin Edgerton, in his excellent Johns Hopkins 
doctor's dissertation, " The K-Suffixes of Indo-Iranian," JAOS. 
XXXI, 93 ff , has treated exhaustively the diminutive uses of this 
suffix in the Veda (pp 125 ff ) including, very observantly, the diminu- 
tive pronouns He has, however, for various reasons, not extended his 
researches to Classical Sanskrit From the negative evidence of the 
Lexicons and western grammars the occurrences of diminutive pro- 
nouns in the Classical speech must be, at best, exceedingly rare. Be- 
tween the far-off Veda and the Jaina texts lies the native grammar, 
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which treats, as we have seen, the diminutive pronoun as a familiar 
fact without any indication that it is practically restricted to the Veda 
(chandasi). What, then, is the basis of the Jainistic usage? 

There seems but one answer likely The Jaina writers have re- 
stored the diminutive pronoun to literature In my paper, " Some - 
Aspects of Jaina Sanskrit," Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel, pp 226 ff., 
I have shown that Jama writers make copious use of the Vydkarana 
and Koca literature 1 I repeat a remark made there, namely, that 
words which occur in Jaina texts and, besides, only in Lexicons and 
Grammars, are no more " quotable " than the grammatical forms of 
the Bhattikavya As an additional illustration, I may mention the 
common Jaina use of the pronominal adjectives in klna, mamakina, 
tdvaklna, dsmdkina and ydusmaklna. They are treated in Pan IV, 3, 1-3, 
but there are only a very few forms of that kind quotable, 2 beginning 
with the somewhat different mdklna, Rv VIII, 27, 8 On the other 
hand, a small group of Jaina texts yield the following 

mamakina Vin Mall. 7,560, £ant 1,287, 2,299, 4,298, 6,1465. 

tdvaklna Vin Mall 7, 124, Cant 2, 312, 6, 1154, 1404 

dsmdkina Vm Mall 7, 677 

ydusmaklna Par 1, 153, Vin Mall 7, 34, 917, Cal 6, 25 

The Jamas use these words familiarly, not because they know them 
from literature, their recrudescence is due to the Jamas' large control 
of grammatical and lexical science In the future study of the native 
vydkarana and koca literature, the Jaina texts will take a large, almost 
controlling part, because they have revived much that is lost in Classical 
literature 

1 Indeed, Jaina scholarship to this dav keeps its grip on these subjects as stoutly 
as did the great Hemacandra Of recent missi\ es from India, through the kindness of 
their Pontiff, Jainacharya Shn Vijava Indra Sun, 1 mav mention a beautiful edition 
(with word-index) of Hemacandra's Abhidhanaetntdmani, elaborated by those two 
wonderfully productive, scholarly Pandits, Shravak Pandit Hargovindas and Shravak 
Pandit Bechardas, published as no 41 of the Yashovijaya Jaina Granthamala, 
Bhavnagar, Veer Era 2441 (ad 1915), and the Dharmadipikfi by Nyaya Visharad 
Nyaya Tirtha Upadhyaya Mangal Vijayaji, Bhavnagar, Vlrasamvat 2451 (a d 1925) 

2 See the Western Lexicons 
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NOTES ON JA1NA MAHARASTRI 

By FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

IN the course of a number of years of class-work on Jacobi's Ausge- 
wahlte Erzahlvngen in Mdhdrdstrl, I have collected the following 
notes on matters mainly of etymology or interpretation, which now seem 
sufficiently numerous to justify publication for the benefit of other 
users of that admirable and useful manual, and of students of Prakrit in 
general. Except in a few cases where the contrary is specifically indi- 
cated, they all concern matters which seem to me insufficiently or in- 
correctly explained both in Jacobi, and in J J Meyer's English transla- 
tion entitled Hindu Tales I refer to Jacobi by the initial J. 

1. "Vedisms" in Mdhdrdstrl 

khambha "pillar" = Vedic skambha (J stambha) J 

jvnna "old" = Vedic (RV ) jurna (Skt firna) The w-forms of this 
root are distinctly Vedic 

thdma "station" = Vedic sthdma n (in Skt the word means 
"power") £4J^nr~L^* 

vasima "dwelling" = Vedic vasman. 

Cf also lay am below, under 2 

2 Semantic and Etymological Notes 

ahiydsei = adhirdsayah, "cause (divine power) to dwell in (an 
image), invest" (see Edgerton, JAOS 33 158 ff ) J adhydsayati, 
"ertragen " 

dbhoeuna "having experienced," from d+bhuj "enjoy" and so 
"experience " 

ucchahya "sich erheben" = Skt nc-chal (root sal) J utthaT. 

uvvaddha-pindio = Skt udbaddha-pindtka "with stout, swollen 
calves", the identical Sanskrit compound occurs, Tantrakhyayika 
p 64, line 7. J udvrddha- "kraftig", Meyer has the correct etymol- 
ogy but does not note the actual occurrence of the word in Sanskrit, 
which determines the meaning precisely and indubitably. 

kammaiiLa 56 31 = karman, "medical treatment", so in Caraka. 
See below under muli 

karana 37 5 "Gencht"; in this sense I think the word is a back- 
formation from kdranika (Pkt karaij.iya) "judge," which is m actual 
fact a derivative from Skt. karana, "cause," and not from karana. 
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khdmei 25 15, causative of ksam, means "say good-by," literally 
"excuse oneself"; cf Russian prostit's'a, literally "excuse oneself," the 
regular Russian expression for "say good-by." 

gosa "morning" is derived from go and a derivative of the root si 
(RV. sdyd "unloosing" etc.), and equals Skt. go-visarga, literally "time 
of letting the cows loose " 

cojja = Skt ascarya, I would explain the phonetic development 
thus ascarya >accejja>(ac)cojja by dissimilation of e to o before jj. 
(J gives the correct etymology, of course, but does not call attention to 
the interesting case of dissimilation ) 

tayam = takat, 85 37 Meyer notes the etymology but fails to 
observe the clearly deprecatory or imprecatory use of the suffix -ha, 
which may almost be called a Vedism The use of the "diminutive" 
-ha, particularly in pejorative senses, with pronominal stems, is espe- 
cially characteristic of some phases of Vedic diction See Edgerton, 
The K-Suffixes of Indo-Iranian, p 45 f 

tavovahdna 61 17 "excellent asceticism"; J translates "Askese" 
and does not analyze the word The second member is clearly upa- 
dhdna — visesa, "excellence " 

niyanta "sehend, beobachtend" (not explained in J ) is simply a 
pres ppl to the root ni, with meaning influenced by nefra, nay ana, 
"eye", because of these familiar derivatives, the root ni is felt as mean- 
ing "to see " 

nirtirei with saranam, 63 20, = "meditate on your (religious) 
refuge," "call on your sectarian deity," that is "prepare to die." See 
now Edgerton, "The Hour of Death, its importance for main's future 
fate, mi Hirtdu and western religions," Annals of the Bhandarkar In- 
stitute, 8 219-249, esp. p 224 

■payai 26 5 = Skt prakrti, "minister" or "power" of a king (a 
technical Arthasastra term), J derives from paddti. 

paraddha 7 35 — pralabdha, "seized" (with regret, pacchdydva-); 
J "gequalt" (DK pldiia); Meyer "seized," no doubt understanding 
the word as I do, but without statement of etymology 

pulaiya, H. pulaei = drs, is an interesting case of vowel-metathesis; 
it is evidently Skt pralokayati (Pischel §§ 104 and 130) with metathesis 
of the vowels of the first two syllables. 

bhandana "Streit" 13 28 = Pali bhandana and Buddhistic Skt. 
bhdndana. 

manahara-kala 78 25 (metr gr for mano°) = "night" ("pleasant 
time") 

mdri 35 24 = "pestilence" (Skt mdra and lex. mdri). J. "Morder." 
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muli 56.31 = Skt mulin, "root-doctor." The sentence dlavanam 
pi hu cheydna kammanam kim ca mullhim means "the conversation of 
the clever, I tell you, is true physicking (see kammana above), and 
what is the use of root-doctors?" J renders muli by "reich " 

lajjhai- on this passive to labh see now Tedesco, JAOS 43.368. 

lambei — Skt lambayati "hang up, post," 18 21, 24 J "verbrei- 
ten", Meyer "supply," which is bad, but Meyer in a footnote suggests 
as an alternative the interpretation which I give 

vaccai "gehen, wandern" seems to me clearly Skt. vrtyate, passive 
to root vrt 

vaccha-tthala = Skt °sthala, "place " J °tala 

saccamya 13 32, 15 19, 27 32, "seen," is not explained etymologi- 
cally by Jacobi, who separates it from the other saccaviya, the p p p. 
of satyapayah, "bewahrheiten." But it is obviously the same word as 
this, for the development of meaning cf German wahrnehmen 

sulasd, n pr , is not explained by J ; of course it is Skt Sudfsd. 

sura = Skt iura seems to me used at 56 2 as an abstract, "hero- 
ism", Skt sura is so used in Ind Spr 5756 

hakkai 16 22, 75 23 is given by J as meaning "hindern, abwehren," 
quoting Hem 4 134 nisedhati But Hem's definition is inexact, or 
rather, free, the word is based on the onomatopoetic hakka, a call used 
in stopping an elephant 16 22 hakkw kumdrena kari Originally "to 
call 'whoa 1 ' " it comes to mean "to call, yell at" in general, so in 75 23 
a thief is the object of the shouting (Meyer here renders "call," 
though at 16 22 he follows Jacobi, " warded him off ") See the next 

hakkdrai has the same meaning as the preceding, and a like deriva- 
tion; it contains of course the element -kdra (as in humkdra etc ) Per- 
haps contraction or haplology has taken place in it (from hakkakdra, 
cf. andhdriyam, 22.3, = andhaydriyarn, Skt andhakdntam) , but more 
likely the original exclamation was simply hak' In Sanskrit hak-kdra is 
quoted lexically In 71 33 this word is used of an elephant (hakkdrio 
gaindo), but it also, like hakkai, is used by extension of human beings 
(63.19 and 33, 72 20) The word has, of course, nothing to with 
dkdrayah (J ) 

3 Omissions in Jacobi s Glossary 

Most of these are perfectly simple and obvious words, their omission 
being clearly due to mere accident In some cases Meyer has noted the 
omission Some of them, however, appear to be due to errors of inter- 
pretation 

and = Skt djiid, "command," 63 6 
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kalaha = Skt kalabha, "elephant" (Meyer), 81 34. 

kalla, Icallam, "morgrig, morgen," 50.20, 60 29 (Meyer). J. only 
"gestrig, gestern." 

carana, "good conduct, morality," 3 15 (tatsama). 

calana, "foot," 23 25 (tadbhava) 

cetthai, 59 22, 27, probably = ciiffiai, Skt tisihati (rather than root 
cest-) ; so clearly at 59 27 where it is resumed by the participle thio in 
the next line 

taniya 86 18, ace to Meyer = taniyas, compv to tanu. 

panto. = Skt. prdnta, "last, extreme," 33 29 

pavara = prarara, by a slip labelled "ts" (tatsama) in J. 

pdgaya = Skt prdkrta, "commonplace," 2 28 

maminna ~ Skt manojna, "charming," 4 16 (Meyer) 

vajjai = Skt mdyate, "is made to sound," 40 21 

vibhdsd 65.8 ace to Meyer ts , but perhaps rather mbhdsd? Uncer- 
tain 

sdmanna 13 25 "gewohnhch" is placed by a slip under sdmanna = 
Skt srdmanya 

suhi = Skt. suhrd, "friend," 84 7 (where J wrongly emends to sahi) 
and 82 36 (where he interprets it as = sukhin) Meyer has the correct 
interpretation in both places 

4 A Jew Emendations 

At 59 14 read perhaps stildkt (with v 1 ) "on spits," for muldhi 
At 39 16 read uvavdiyam (with v 1 , = Skt iipapdditam) for 
uvdiyam 

At 37 27 read probably janaya-kkhao = Skt janaka-ksaya, "par- 
ricide," instead of jana°, supposed to mean "people-slayer, murderer" 
(but the use of the word jana in such a connexion seems curious) Kara- 
kandu at this point was about to attack his. own father, though he did 
not know it It is a version of the Hildebrand motif The speaker 
wishes to avert the horror of (unwitting) parricide 

Yale University 



MISCELLANEA PALICA 

By DINES ANDERSEN 

1. Kanta 

The following verse is found J a VI, 370 containing a riddle. 

Ilanh hatthehi pddcfu mvLkafi ca parisumbhati 
sa ve, raja, piyo hoti kan tcna-m-abhipassasi v 

Fausboll's edition has two misprints m this passage rdjd for raja, and 
abhipassati for abhipassasi (cf pp 370, 15, 377, 4, 378, 9-28). The 
English translation of Cowell and Rouse renders the last two sentences 
everywhere with the words "he is dear, and grows dearer than a hus- 
band", and at the same time adopts the reading kantena, instr of 
kanta, in "a husband" It is not easy to see how the translator under- 
stood abhipassati, but the translation is probably taken from the words 
of the Commentary p 370, 25 iti so tassa evarupe kale piyataro hoti, 
tathd pituno But it is to be observed that pituno may be genitive, 
parallel with the preceding tassd (genitive feminine), hence "dearer to 
her, as also to his father " This translation is made necessary by tathd, 
which renders the two members parallel tassd and pituno — kanta 
(masculine, feminine, neuter) = "lovely, charming," is never found in 
Pali as a masculine noun (= a husband), and the emendation kantena 
for kan tcna must be rejected, all the more as kam tena abhipassasi gives 
exactly the right meaning Passati = videre, but abhipassati = m- 
telhgere, mente percipere, exphcare, interpretari, etc , therefore we 
must translate what do you understand by that ? (quid lllud interpre- 
tari putas ? ) (Answer the child in his mother's lap ) 

2 Nante 

In connection with the above it is interesting to look at kante, Ja V, 
480, 13 ( = santike, Comm ) which the English translator of Ja V 
(Francis) fairly correctly renders "at man-eater's hand [I] go forth to 
die" (= gacchdm' ahani porisddassa kante, v 1 fiatte) PTS's Diction- 
ary, which has also adopted the emendation kantena, Ja VI, 370, pro- 
poses here a very astonishing conjecture ponsddassak' ante ("). But 
the correct reading is evident v 1 fiatte is simply to be read nante, just 
as the parallel passage J a V, 26, a shows; nante is Sanskrit nyante, ind. 
= near to = sanhke. Abh 706 has by mistake nattam instead of nan- 
tarn (also Childers). 
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3. Issa (Isa)-phandana 

Jdtaka No. 475 (IV, 207) contains the story of a wild animal 
(kdlasiha) and a Phandana-tree (spandana) In the Gdtha's this animal 
was called Isa, m. (cf Abh 612 issa, "a bear, a sort of lion," sa rgya, 
rsya) There is doubtless an allusion to this fable in Dhp-a I, 50, 13: 
issa-phandandnam viya, kdkolukdnam viya, which is rendered by Bur- 
lingame, Bu Leg I, 174, as follows "like the Snake and the Mongoos, 
who trembled and quaked with enmity, like Crows and the Owls" (with 
a reference only to Pancatantra V). It appears clearly from the paral- 
lelism between the two expressions that the translation should be. 
" like [the enmity of] the Bear and the Phandana-tree [or] like [that of] 
the Crows and the Owls " The translation of issa-phandana (PTS's 
Dictionary s v. phandana) is therefore inadequate, the translation of 
Rouse {Ja V, 131), on the other hand, is correct. 
The following stanza is found Ja I, 464 

4 Vyaharati 

Yathd vdcd va bhunjassu 

yathd bhuttan ca vydhara, 
ubhayam te na samrti 

vdcd bhuttan ca, Koiiyc 1 

The English translation renders this as follows "You may act or 
eat, which shall it be? for you can't both, my Kosiya," the German 
translation has "So wie du spnchst, so iss jetzt auch, und wie dem 
Mahl ist, handle auch, denn beides nicht zusammen passt, die Rede, 
Kosiya, und das Mahl " — Both translations miss the verb vyaharati, 
which, on the basis of Comm's periphrastic explanation gehe kattabba- 
kammam karohi, is rendered in the German translation with "handeln" 
(arbeiten) But this meaning of vyaharati cannot be found anywhere in 
Pah literature It always means "to say, tell, speak, pronounce," a 
confusion with voharah (vy-avaharah) , in the original meaning of this 
verb, is hardly possible On the other hand, voharah, through vohdra 
(which is both = vydhara and vyarahdra, and means among other 
things "usage" (as to language) but not "pronunciation" has also ac- 
quired the meaning of vyaharati, but we never find the reverse develop- 
ment Vyaharati therefore means "to say," — but not "arbeiten," and 
that fits the thought of the stanza perfectly the Brahman woman's 
talk about her bad stomach is in contradiction to her over-indulgence in 
sweets (yd ca te ay am vdcd 'vdtd mam vijjhanti' ti yan ca te idam panita- 
bhojanam bhuttam, idam ubhayam pi tuyham na sameti) , therefore the 
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words vdcd and vydhara are in the same relation as bhuttam and bhun- 
jassu. 

Either eat, as you speak, or speak, as you eat! Both do not go to- 
gether: your complaints and your way of eating, my girl. 

5. ApakataMu (a[p]pakatnnu) 

The Pali word a-kataniiu (ungrateful) is lacking in PTS's Diction- 
ary, but — to this Helmer Smith has called my attention — through a 
curious misunderstanding it is inserted as a-pakatannu (p 50) = "un- 
grateful" (Vin II, 199,9) This form is just as chimerical as "un-pro- 
grateful"['] It is of course to be understood as a-pakata~nnu (sa 
aprakrta-jfia) = "who does not know the matter m question " Also 
the translation in SBE XX, 25G "ignorant of what he had in hand" is 
somewhat obscure. Trenckner quotes in addition Vin IV, 112, 7 bha- 
gavatd sikkhdpadam apahhattam, te vd bhikkhu appakatannuno, Dhp-a 
I, 143, 2 Vajjtputtakehi navakehi appakatatinuhi (novices having little 
gratitude" ['], Burhngame's translation), Vin I, 312 22 gocare ap- 
pakatannuno (opp. pakatannuno, concerning newly-arrived monks), 
Ps. II, 430, 13 vmaye appahatannu. 

University of Copenhagen 



L'INSCRIPTION DE MAHANAMAN A BODH-GAYA 

ESSAI D'EXEGESE APPLIQUEE A L'EPIGRAPHIE 
BOUDDHIQUE 

Pah SYLVA1N LftVI 

J'AI deja eu l'occasion, il y a vingt-cinq ans, d'appeler l'attention 
sur une inscription de Bodh-Gaya qui avait ete publiee par J. F. 
Fleet en 1886 dans l'lndian Antiquary, et de nouveau e'ditee par lui 
dans le beau recueil dcs Gupta Inscriptions en 1888 (No 71). Cette 
inscription commemore, en vers sanscnts d'une facture savante, la 
fondation d'une chapelle du Bouddha, dans le voisinage du Bodhi- 
manda, par un moine nomme Mahanaman, onginaire de Lankadvipa; 
Mahanaman y expose sa genealogie spintuelle en remontant de proche 
en proche, par Upasena, Mahanaman, Upasena, Rahula, jusqu'a 
Bhava La date, exprimee en symboles numenques, est Tan 269 d'une 
ere qui n'est pas autrement precisce L'editcur de l'mscription, Fleet, 
apres avoir interprets cette date en prenant pour point de depart l'ere 
Gupta 318/319 (269 = 588/589 a d ) a finalement hesite entre cette 
ere et l'ere Kalacun de Cedi 249 a d (269 = 539/540 ad) Je crus 
pouvoir contester ces deux interpretations, et je proposal de ramener 
la date donn6e a l'ere saka 78/79 (269 = 348/349 a d ) 

J'avais en effet decouvert, dans une compilation chmoise du VII e 
siecle, un fragment de la Relation du voyageur chmois Wang Hiuan- 
ts'e qui visita l'lnde plusieurs fois au milieu du VII' siecle, ce frag- 
ment raconte comment, au temps du roi Samudragupta, deux momes 
de Ceylan envoyes par le roi brl Meghavarna avaient accompli le 
pelermage de Mahabodhi, l'un des momes s'appelait Mo-ho-nan, 
traduit en chmois "Grand nom", l'autre Ou-po, traduit en chmois par 
" enseignement, prophetic " Lc premier porte done le meme nom que 
le mome de rinscription datee 269, le second, Upa, peut-etre sous une 
forme normalement reduite, un Upasena II est tentant de supposer 
que le Mahanaman de 1'inscnption, disciple d'un Upasena, et disciple 
a la seconde generation d'un autre Upasena, est identique au Maha- 
naman qui vint en compagnie d'un Upa-, de Ceylan a Mahabodhi sous 
le regne de Samudragupta Vincent Smith, dans un article de l'lndian 
Antiquary (The Inscriptions of Mahanaman at Bodh-Gaya, April 
1902, pp. 192-197), s'61eva contre l'hypothese que je proposals, il lui 
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opposait des raisons chronologiques et des raisons e-pigraphiques. 
Samudragupta 6tait bien sur le trone en 269 saka = 348/9 a d., mais 
Meghavarna etait mort depuis quinze ans, si on admet la chronologie 
singhalaise. Sur ce point, Vincent Smith s'est plus tard rectifi6 lui- 
meme- dans une note de son Early History of India, 3 e edition, p. 288, 
il assigne au regne de Meghavarna les dates 352-379 Apres avoir 
peche par exces, l'hypothese peeherait en ce cas par insuffisance. Je 
n'insisterai pas, et je m'arreterai plut6t aux raisons pal^ographiques, 
qui sont graves L' aspect des caracteres employes dans l'inscription 
de Mahanaman sugg&re une date plus basse que le IV' siecle 

Je ne reprendrai pas ici une discussion vouee d'avance a la sterilite, 
faute d'un fait nouveau. Mais je voudrais, en m'aidant des progres 
accomplis dims la connaissance du bouddhisme depuis quarante ans, 
revemr sur certains details de la traduction donnee par Fleet, signaler 
des questions qui ont du lui eehapper, et proposer a la critique des 
solutions nouvelles 

L'inscription debute, comme il convient, par une stance en l'hon- 
neur du Bouddha 

vydpto yendprameyah sdkalasasirucd sarwatah satvadhdhih 
ksunndh pdsandayodhds sugattpatharudhas tarlcasastrabhiyulrtdh 
sampurnno dharmakosah prakrtinpuhftah sddhiio lokabhutyai 
sdstuh sdkyaikavandhor jjayati cirataram tad yasassaratanttram 

Fleet tradunV "Victorious for a veiy long time is that doctrine, replete 
with fame, of the Teacher, the chief kinsman of the Sakyas, by which, 
lustrous as the full-moon, the inscrutable primary substance of exist- 
ence has been pervaded in all directions, by which the warriors, who 
are heretics, obstructive of the path of beatitude, have been broken to 
pieces, being assailed with the weapon of logic, (and) by which the 
whole treasure of religion, that had been stolen by the enemy which is 
original nature, has been recovered for the welfare of mankind ' " 

La traduction est irr6prochable, a ne considerer que les mots, mais le 
sens sugger£ (dhvant) est l'ame de la poe.sie indienne, et nous sommes 
ici en presence d'une composition poeiique, ou le versificateur manie 
avec une 616gante aisance les complications du metre sragdhard Dans 
une stance bien faite, la suggestion se pr6cise par des touches succes- 
sives, et le dernier mot doit a la fois porter l'ensemble et en fournir la 
clef Le poete a manifestement choisi a dessein pour cette place le mot 
tantra, qui est particulierement riche en evocations. Le Dictionnaire de 
P^tersbourg n'enumere pas moins de 18 significations (sans y faire 
entrer en ligne le f eminin tanlri) . Au sens propre, c'est l'instrument a 
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tisser: le metier ou l'ensouple, ou la chaine; il en derive des sens 
secondaires dont les principaux sont, selon Interpretation des lexi- 
cographes sanscrits svardstraantd "les preoccupations de la royauteY' 
kutumbakrtya "les affaires de famille," pradhdna ou mukhya "principal, 
essentiel," paracchanda "dependant," ihkartavyatd "regie a suivre," 
siddhdnta "doctrine, ecole," sdstra "traits technique," sdstrabheda, 
srutisdkhdntara "traits special, branche particuhere de la tradition 
sacr£e " ; dans ee sens, le mot a pns une valour tres precise , il s'applique 
a une categorie extraordinairement abondante d'ouvrages ou la mys- 
tique et la magie se combment et qui a fleuri dans la bouddhisme non 
moins que dans le brahmanisme Fleet a, parmi toutes ces signifi- 
cations, legitimement choisi celle de "doctrine", mais il faut observer 
pourtant que tantra amsi entendu implique par un lien intime le 
"traits," le "livre" oil la doctrine est enoncee Justement le mot 
dharmakosa, a, la troisieme ligne, semble preparer par anticipation un 
double sens de ce genre. Fleet l'a tradiut par "treasure of religion," 
et e'etait son droit, l'cxpression a ce sens par exemple dans Manu I, 99: 

brdhmano jdyamdno hi prthivydm adhi jdyate 
isi'arah sarvabhutandm dharmakosa.iya guptaye 

Mais dans le domaine du bouddhisme, le mot ne peut manquer 
d'6voquer le titre d'un ouvrage celebre, admis comme une autorite 
canomque par toutes les 6coles, l'Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu. 
Que les deux termes puissent alterner, je n'en veux pour preuve que 
ce seul fait j'ai eu la chance de decouvrir a Katmandou, lors de mon 
sejour en 1922, un manuscrit mcomplet des Kanka de l'Abhidharma- 
kosa (du I tr au IV C kosasthana), le feuillet initial portait 1'indication: 
Dharmakosa, et sur la foi de ce titre, le Pandit Siddhiharsa, detenteur 
de ce manuscnt qu'il n'avait jamais lu, s'etait imagine que l'ouvrage 
etait un vocabulaire des termes techniques du bouddhisme, a la fagon 
du Dharmasamgraha Mais l'auteur de TAbhidharmakosa, dans la 
vrtti qu'il a lui-meme ecnte pour exphquer les kanka, interprete ce 
mot ainsi. "L'ouvrage s'appelle Ablndharmakosa, parce que l'Abhi- 
dharma y est, quant au sens, introduit pour l'essentiel; ou bien parce 
que l'Abhidharma en est le contenant" idam tu sdstram katham Abhi- 
dharmakosam rii tasydrthato 'sminn iti yathdpradhdnam antarbhutah 
atha vd etasydsrayabhutah 1 Le commentateur Yasomitra 2 glose en ces 
termes: "Le d6monstratif (tasya) designe le traits technique qui porte 
le nom d'Abhidharma, et qui va etre enonc6 imm^diatement , quant 

1 Abhidharmakosavyakhya, ed de la Bibhotheca Buddhica, I, 10. 
1 Ibid, ad locum. 
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au sens (arthatah), non point quant a la lettre; le sens y est incorpore\ 
mais non pas la totality, c'est cequ'il indique par l'expression "pour 
ressentiel" (yathdpradhanam) , il est incorpore* (antarbhwta), intro- 
duit. C'est pourquoi ce traite" que je compose tient lieu de kosa au 
sens, est comme un kosa pour lui ; dans ce cas, le mot est un compose" 
du type tatpurusa fonde" sur un rapport de gdnitif Abhidharmakosa 
veut dire alors le kosa de l'Abhidharma Le kosa (le fourreau) dans 
Iequel entre I'6p6e est le kosa de celle-ci Ou bien encore l'Abhidharma, 
c'est a dire le Jnanaprasthana et autres textes analogues, est le con- 
tenant de ce traite" que je compose De cet Abhidharma canomque, 
mon traits en a 6te tire, quant au sens, comme il a 6t6 dit plus haut. 
En ce cas, Abhidharmakosa est un compose" du type bahuvrlhi qui s'ex- 
phque ainsi L'Abhidharma est le kosa de ce (hvre-) ci; ce d'oii on 
tire l'epee est le kosa de celle-ci, mon livre a pour kosa (fourreau) 
l'Abhidharma II indique par la qu'il a rendu intelligible le sens ge- 
neral de cet (Abhidharma) "Nous voila bien loin du sens vague et flou 
dont Fleet avait du se contenter "tresor de la religion", nous avons 
affaire a un livre connu, c6lebre, considere comme l'expose classique 
de la doctrine bouddhique au point de vue philosophique Trouverons- 
nous dans le contexte de nouvelles suggestions qui confirment celle-ci ? 
L'auteur de l'Abhidharmakosa est Vasubandhu, ce nom est generale- 
ment rendu en chinois par t^ jfcjL "apparente" (par alliance) au 
monde," quelquefois aussi par ^ j£j^ "apparent6 (par alliance) a 
(des) dieu(x) " En tib6tam, il est rendu par dbyig gnen "apparente 
au(x) tr6sor(s) ", dbyig, qui rend ici le Sanscrit vasu, a aussi le sens de 
sdra, hiranya, vajra d'apres les dictionn aires tib6tams sanscnts. L'616- 
ment bandhu paraft a la quatneme hgne de l'mscnption, dans le mot 
Sdkyaikabandkoh qui y est employe" pour designer le Bouddlia Le 
moms qu'on puisse dire de cette appellation, c'est qu'elle est Strange 
Le Bouddha rccoit frequemment, meme dans les textes canoniques, 
l'epithete d'A dityabandhu, en pah Ad icca" "apparente" au Soleil," quelle 
que soit 1'interpretation qu'on soit tente de donner a cette appellation 
charged d'un long pass6 de mythologie Mais je ne me rappelle pas 
d'exemple de Sdlcyabandhu, et je ne puis me deTendre d'une impression 
de surprise a rencontrer ce mot Le Bouddha est bien le Sakya par 
excellence, le sage des Sakya (S'mum), le lion des Sakya (S'simha), le 
taureau des Sakya (S°pumgava) , tous ces termes lui assignent une 
place d'honneur dans le clan. Mais a le designer comme "le parent, 
le parent unique des Sakya," il me semble que les valeurs se renver- 
sent, comme si l'honneur lui venait d'etre apparent^ a ce clan. Je suis 
done amen6 a croire que le poete a mtroduit cette p^riphrase parce 
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qu'il avait dans l'esprit un autre nom ou figurait I'6l£ment bandhu. Le 
terme loka, dans le compost lokabhutyat qui precede, eVoque la tra- 
duction consacrde en chinois du nom de Vasubandhu - "apparent^ au 
monde." Et c'est encore une autre des valeurs usuelles de vasu que 
suggere le mot sdra accole a tantra , sara correspond au tibetam dbyig 
"objet de valeur" qui rend le mot vasu dans le nom de Vasubandhu. 
En outre il eVoque tout naturellement, comme son voisin tantra, une 
idee d'ordre htteraire. Sdra est le correspondant indien de la " somme " 
m^dievale que Littr6 ddfimt "Titre de certains livres qui traitent en 
abrege' de toutes les parties d'une science", et nous avons vu que 
1'auteur de l'Abhidharmakosa pour justifier ce titre allegue que son 
ouvrage est un abnSge" de l'ensemble de l'Abhidharma 

Dans l'hypothese que je propose, les autres traits viennent se co- 
ordonner sans effort autour de l'equivoque centrale. Le Bouddha, 
"lumineux comme la lune en son plem, a p£n£tre de toutes parts le 
monde des creatures qu'on ne peut mesurer " L'Abhidharmakosa qui 
donne une description physique et psychologique de tous les etres 
{sattva) dans tous les mondes (dhdtv) a droit au meme 61oge Le 
Bouddha "a ecrase" les soldats de l'he>6sie qui barraient le passage a 
la Bonne Destination, en les assaillant avec les amies du raisonne- 
ment " L'61oge, ici, convient parfaitement a l'oeuvre de Vasubandhu; 
le philosophe y refute ehemin faisant les theses condamnees par l'or- 
thodoxie, le dernier chapitre se presente meme expressemcnt comme 
une "Refutation" dingle contre les doctrines qui adherent a la per- 
sonnalit6 (pudgala) Le mot sampurna "rempli" qui accompagne 
l'expression dharmakosah n'est pas moms suggestif , c'est le terme qui 
marque nSguherement la fin d'une composition, d'un manuscnt Quant 
a Tepithete prakrtmpuhriah, je ne crois pas que Fleet l'ait interpreted 
exactement "stolen by the enemy which is original nature", je ne 
vois pas que le bouddhisme ait denonce la Nature comme l'ennemi; 
c'est un trait propre au Samkhya, et que le bouddhisme ne lui a pas 
emprunte\ Le Grand V6hicule a meme fini par enseigner que les etres 
sont de nature {prakrtyd) en 6tat de Nirvana Le sens le plus simple 
de prakfhnpu, c'est "ennemi naturel", les ennemis naturels du salut, 
sans doute Mara et ses auxiliaires, avaient detruit le Tresor de la Loi, 
puisque la Loi est condamnec a disparaitre au bout d'un intervalle 
fatal apres chacun des Bouddhas successifs Le Bouddha a rdussi a 
retrouver (sddhita) ce tresor pour le bonheur du monde. Mais il est 
probable que l'£pithete prakfliripuhrtah doit aussi s'apphquer a 
l'Abhidharmakosa; on peut supposer que l'Abhidharma, le systeme et 
aussi la litterature de ce nom, avait apres la grande epoque des ou- 
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vrages classiques: Jflanaprasthana etc. . . . passe" par une Eclipse d'ou 
le genie de Vasubandhu l'avait de'gag^. Ainsi d'un bout a l'autre, la 
stance se developperait comme il convient en deux couches paralleles 
de significations; en exaltant le Bouddha, elle exalterait aussi ce 
maitre salue couramment comme un Bodhisattva, Vasubandhu, et la 
question de la date prendrait une nouvelle importance en presence des 
opinions divergentes sur la date de Vasubandhu. 

La seconde stance est un 61oge de Mahakasyapa; ici, nous sommes 
sur un terrain plus sur, et la traduction de Fleet aura a subir de fortes 
retouches. Le texte porte: 

nairodhim subhabhdvandm anusrtah samsdrasamklesajtn 
Maitreyasya kare vimukhvahtd yasyddbhuid vydkftd 
mrvdndvasare ca yena caranau dfstau muneh pdvanau 
pdydd vah sa munindrasdsanadharah stutyo Mahdkdsyapah 

Fleet traduit. "May he, Mahakasyapa, who is worthy of praise, pro- 
tect you, — he who observed the precepts of (Buddha) the chief of 
saints; who practised that auspicious habit of abstract meditation 
which is of the nature of a trance, who overcame the anguish of suc- 
cessive states of existence, whose wonderful subjugation of the pas- 
sions in final emancipation (is to be) displayed in the hands of Maitreya, 
and by whom the two pure feet of (Buddha) the saint were behold at 
the time of attaining Nirvana." 

Les deux dermeres hgnes de cette stance sont parfaitement claires, 
ou presque, 1' episode 6voqu6 par la troisieme ligne est bien connu. 
c'est Mahakasyapa qui a vu les pieds du Maftre a l'occasion du Nir- 
vana, le bucher qui devait consumer les restes sacr6s ne pouvait pas 
s'allumer avant que le grand disciple "le fils ain£ du Bouddha" comme 
1'appelle le Vinaya des Mahasamghika, ne fut venu saluer respectueuse- 
ment les pieds du Bouddha. 1 C'est un episode commun a. toutes les 
traditions, Mula&arvastivadin, Sthavira (pah), Mahasamghika. A la 
quatrieme ligne, l'epithete mvnindrasasa?iadharah que Fleet traduit: 
"he who observed the precepts of (Buddha) the chief of saints" a cer- 
tainement une valeur mieux d^finie. L'adjectif dhara, combine" avec 
les noms qui d^signent les parties mtegrantes du Canon, indique une 
competence sp6ciale dans telle ou telle branche* on est Vinayadhara 
si on possede a fond le Vinaya, Matika (Matrka) dhara si on connait 
les rubriques de l'Abhidharma, Dhamma (Dharma) dhara, si on est 
vers6 dans l'ensemble. Mais Mahakasyapa dispose d'une connaissance 

1 Cf Przyluski, le Panmrvana et les Funerailles du Buddha, dans Journ Asiat 
1920, I, 19-20 
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incomparable: il connait tous les textes sacres, et c'est a ce titre qu'il 
est designe a l'unanimite pour presider le concile qui fixe pour la pre- 
iere fois le Canon. L'epithete de Sdsanadharah rappelle expressement 
cet honneur privilege qui est echu a Mahakasyapa 

La seconde ligne fait allusion a un incident qui n'a pas 6chappe" a 
Fleet, quoique le passage, il l'avoue, lui paraisse obscur Fleet rappelle 
en note, ad locum, que "le Buddha, sur le point d'atteindre le Nirvana, 
a remis a Mahakasyapa sa robe jaune (kasaya), en le chargeant de la 
transmettre a Maitreya, quand celui-ci attemdrait la condition de 
Bouddha," et il renvoie a la traduction de Hiuan-tsang par Beal 1 
L'6tude des l^gendes du Bouddha Maitreya a fait de notabls progres 
depuis la publication des Gupta Inscriptions Mr Matsumoto Bunza- 
buro a public en 1911 une remarquable monographie sur la Terre 
Pure de Maitreya (Miroku jodo ron) qui a 6te savamment analyseV, 
discutee et completed par Noel P6n dans le Bulletin de l'Ecole Fran- 
chise d'Extreme-Onent, tome XI, 1911, pp 439-457 M Przyluski 
a reuni divers textes sur le Nirvana de Mahakasyapa dans un article 
sur "le Nord-Ouest de l'lnde dans le Vinaya des Mula Sarvastivadm, 
Jour Asiat. 1914, II, 522 sqq. M. Ernest Leuraann a pubh6 une longue 
6tude sur un ouvrage r&hge en Asie Centrale, "Maitreyasamiti, das 
Zukunftideal der Buddhisten," 1919, 2 fasc , dans 1'introduction il a 
r6sum6 les pnncipaux textes de la Iitt6rature maitreycnne du Canon 
chinois, p. 11-23 M P Demieville, en rendant compte de ce travail 
dans le Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Onent, tome XX, 
pp. 158-170, a Iui-meme apporte" de nouveaux documents Un autre 
ouvrage ongmaire de l'Asie Centrale, le Maitreyasamiti-nataka, 
connu par des fragments deeouverts a Tourfan, a suseit6 plusieurs 
travaux dus a MM Sieg et Siegling et a M F. W K Muller, et pu- 
blics dans les Comptes-rendus de rAcademie de Berlin, 1908 et suiv 

Si nous acceptons la traduction de Fleet pour la seconde ligne de la 
stance, il est juste de nous demander comment "la merveilleuse sub- 
jugation des passions (de Mahakasyapa) dans Emancipation finale 
(doit etre) etal£e dans les mams de Maitreya " Le geste de Maha- 
kasyapa remettant au nouveau Bouddha la robe de son pr6d£cesseur 
Sakyamuni, ne suffirait pas a "manifester cette merveilleuse subju- 
gation." D'ailleurs, un detail de plulologie nous avertit ici d'une 
erreur probable. Le mot vydkftd a, comme toutes les formations 
tirees du verbe vydkar , une valeur speciale et bien definie dans la 
langue du bouddhisme, il s'agit toujours en ces cas de propheties dues 
au Bouddha, et qui revelent l'avenir d'un individu, d'une locality etc. 

1 Buddh Rcc West World, II, 142 sqq 
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La carriere de Maitreya, y compris sa visite a, Mahakasyapa, est tou- 
jours 6nonc6e, puisqu'elle appartient a l'avenir, sous la forme d'une 
prediction communique^ par Sakyamuni a ses disciples. U n'est done 
point douteux que, dans le passage en question, vydkfta doit recevoir 
son sens specifique "pr6dit", on aurait alors pour la hgne entiere: 
"Dans la mam de Maitreya, la subjugation des passions (de Maha- 
kasyapa) dans 1' emancipation finale a et6 pr6dite (par le Bouddha)." 
La traduction obtenue est absurde et s'elimine d'elle-meme. 

Arnverons-nous a un sens meilleur par la voie de l'expression 
vimuktivasitd. La vahtd est la maitrise absolue exercee par le saint, 
Arhat ou Bodhisattva selon les V6hicules, sur des categories determi- 
ners de domaines La Mahavyutpatti (XXVII) donne une liste des 10 
vasita des Bodhisattva, la vimuktivasitd n'y figure pas, mais on y 
releve un mot tres analogue a vimukh, Yadhimukh qui constitue la 
sixieme des dix vasita Sommes-nous en presence d'une alternance de 
termes? Un passage curieux de l'Abhidharmakosa, maintenant ouvert 
a la cunosite" des chercheurs par le labeur intrepide de M. de LavalleV 
Poussin, semble le suggerer Au livre VII, 52 Vasubandhu institue 
pr6cis6ment une discussion sur le cas de la survie de Mahakasyapa; 
ll vient d'examiner les conditions d'existence des etres suscites par 
magie (nirmita), ils durent grace a Vadhislhdna de celui qui les a cr&is. 
M. de Lavallee adopte le mot "protection" pour traduire adhisthdna; 
je cite sa traduction, p 120. "Ce n'est pas seulement pour la duree de 
sa propre vie que le cr6ateur est capable de 'prot£ger' une chose de 
telle maniere qu'elle dure, sa 'protection' peut faire aussi que la 
chose dure jusqu'apres sa mort C'est ainsi que par sa protection 
(adhisthdna ou adhimoksa, resolution) Kasyapa le Grand a fait que 
ses os dureront jusqu'a l'avenement du Bhagavat Maitreya Non pas 
a l'endroit de ce qui n'est pas dur C'est seulement la chose dure qui 
est susceptible d'etre 'protegee' pour une longue duree C'est pour- 
quoi Kasyapa le Grand ne 'protege' pas sa chair D'autres maitres 
disent : Non. — Le corps protege^ par la force de la ' resolution ' (adhi- 
moksa) n'est pas capable de durer au-dela de la mort. Si les os de 
Kasyapa durent, c'est par la 'protection' (adhisthdna) des dieux." 

L'alternance adhisthdna-adhimoksa, indiqu6e par M de Lavall6e 
sans autre explication, est fondle en fait sur la Vyakhya de Yasomitra 
encore in^dite pour cette partie du texte Mon manuscrit lit (p 272b) : 
dryamahdkdsyajpddhisihdneneti. dryamahdkdsyapddhimoksenety arthah. 
Ainsi c'est la vertu de Yadhimoksa de Mahakasyapa qui fait durer ses 
os, et ses os seulement sans la chair. M. de Lavallee, si famiher avec 
l'ensemble de la htterature bouddhique, n'a pas manque" de citer en 
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note sur ce passage une ligne du Divyavadana, 61: Maitreyah. . . . 
KdSyapasya bhiksor avikopitam asthisamghdtam daksinena pdnind 
grhltvd . . . "Maitreya, prenant dans sa main droite 1'assemblage des 
ossements du bhiksu Mahakasyapa qui n'avaient pas bougd . . ." Ce 
detail saisissant coincide de maniere frappante avec les termes de 
notre stance "En ce qui concern e la main de Maitreya, la maitrise 
absolue de survie (de Mahakasyapa) a <5t6 pr&lite (par Sakyamuni)." 
Le passage fait partie, dans le Divya, du Maitreyavadana , en reaht6, 
ce recit prophetique de la carnere de Maitreya a 6t6 decoupd dans le 
Vmaya des MiilaSarvastivadin, ll y est msere dans l'Osadhivastu, 
Chap VI de la version chinoise 1 Maitreya, arrive^ a la Bodhi com- 
plete, entourd d'une foule de disciples, se rendra au mont Gurupada, 
ou la masse des ossements de (Maha) kasyapa le bhiksu reste sans 
bouger, la montagne s'ouvrira pour Maitreya, alors Maitreya prendra 
dans sa main droite 1'assemblage des ossements du bhiksu Kasyapa 
qui n'ont pas bouge, il les posera sur sa main gauche, et c'est ainsi qu'il 
enseignera la Loi " 

La coincidence de l'mscription avec le Vinaya des MiilaSarvasti- 
vadin est frappante, elle J'est davantage encore quand on constate 
que dans la litteYature maitreyenne, pourtant abondante, le d6tail ne 
reparart nulle part ailleurs Dans un certain nombre de reverts, Maha- 
kasyapa tire de son recueillement par I'arnvde de Maitreya, lui remet 
le vetemcnt (iamghdti) du Bouddha que le Maitre lui avait donn6 pour 
le passer a son successeur, 2 Pepisode manque dans la version abregee 
mise aussi sous le nom de Kumarajlva , 3 il manque aussi a la redaction 
versifieV traduite par Yi-tsing (et dont j'ai retrouve l'origmal Sanscrit: 
Maitreya-vvakarana) , 4 dans le Koan Mi-le p'ou sa hia eheng king, 
tradmt par Tchou Fa-hou 6 Maitreya, parvenu en pr6sence des restes 
de Mahakasyapa, prend lui-meme la samghatl que celui-ci avait regue 
du Bouddha, le Vinaya des MiilaSarvastivadin enregistre aussi cette 
forme de la legende dans la section du Ksudrakavastu, chap 40, Tok. 
XVII, 2, 94a eol 3, M Przyluski a traduit ce morceau du Vinaya dans 
le Journal Asiatique, 1914, II, 527, c'est aussi cette forme qui a 6t6 
incorporee dans l'Asokavadana, v Przyluski, La L6gende de 1'Em- 
pereur Asoka, p 334. 

1 Tok XVII, 4, 21b, col 5, texte tibetain dans le Dulva, vol II 

5 Mi-le ta tch'eng fo king, trad Kumarajlva Nj 209, Tok IV, 546b, col 3 
s Mi-lc hia cheng king, Nj 205, Tok XXV, 9, 31b, col 

4 Mi-le hia theng tch'eng fo king, Nj 207, Tok IV, 5, 50-51 

6 Nj 208, Tok IV, 5, 48b, col 12 = Tseng-yi A-han (Ekottaragama) chap 44, 
Nj 543, Tok XII, 3, 34b, col 16. 
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Les deux formes de la legende se ram&ient peut-fetre a la confusion, 
accidentelle ou volontaire, de deux mots tres voisins: dans un cas, il 
s'agit de la samghdtl, la robe (du Bouddha) ; dans l'autre, il s'agit d'un 
samghdta, ou plutot d'un samghdta, un assemblage (d'ossements) ou 
une charpente (d'ossements) ; le texte du Divya donne samghdta, mais 
samghdta ne serait pas moins correct, et le pali dans l'expression atthi- 
samghdta a normalement la cer6brale. J'ai d£ja signals, et aussi dans 
le Divyavadana, et dans un morceau qu'il a 6galement emprunte" au 
Vinaya des MiilaSarvastivadin, une confusion analogue "■ dans l'enonc6 
du 82" siksapada, l'expression anirgatdydm rajanydm correspondant a 
anikkhantardjake du pacittiya 83 dans le Vinaya pali; rajani "la 
nuit" a remplace 1 rajaka "la personne royale." 2 

J'ai admis jusqu' ici la substitution du mot adhimukti au mot 
vimukh dans le texte de l'inscription. La lecture donn£e par Fleet est 
cependant exacte Mais la lettre v ne se distingue de la lettre dh, dans 
l'^criture des Gupta, que par un petit trait horizontal trace* au sommet 
de la panse commune aux deux caracteres Une confusion, du fait du 
scribe ou du graveur, est toujours possible. L'a initial du mot adhimukti 
doit s'elider apres la finale du mot hare. Mais meme si on ecarte cette 
correction, l'alternance vimukti-adhimuhh peut se justifier par de nom- 
breux textes Vasubandhu Iui-meme se sert de 1'un des termes pour 
deiinir l'autre 3 La vimukh "delivrance" est de deux sortes, composed 
ou simple Uadhimoksa est la vimukti "composed," et la Vyakhya 
de Yasomitra glose 1 adhimoksah samskrtd vimukhr iti dhdtvarthaika- 
tvdt "parce que la racine (muc) a le meme sens (dans les deux mots)." 
La Vibhasa, dans un passage cite 1 par Lavallec Poussin, porte: 4 "Le 
Bhadanta dit que les vimoksa sont ainsi nommds parce qu'ils sont ob- 
tenus par la force de Vadhimoksa " Ailleurs encore, 5 La valine Poussin 
cite Samghabhadra, pour l'explication du mot adhimukti' "D'apres 
d'autres maitres, adhi sigmfie" superiority, souverainete\ "mukti sig- 
nifie vimoksa " II serait oiseux de multiplier ces t6moignages. 

Qu'est-ce done que V adhimukti ou adhimoksa? M de Lavall^e 
Poussin a r£uni et discutd plusieurs definitions tiroes des traductions 
chinoises; mais nous avons maintenant l'avantage de pouvoir utihser 
dans son original une definition donnee par Vasubandhu lui-meme, et 

1 Makandikav , p 543 sq 

5 Kuchean Fragments, p 301, dans R Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of Buddbist 
Literature found in Eastern Turkestan. 

3 Abhidharmakosa VI, 76ab 

4 Ibid , VIII, 32d, p 207 

6 Ad II, 24, p 155 
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dans l'ouvrage classique qui passe pour couronner sa carriere. La 
vrtti sur la karika 10 de la Trimsika dit: adhimokso niscite vastuni 
tathaivdvadhdranam. niscitagrahanam aniscitapratisedhdrtham. yuktita 
dptopadesato vd yad vastu asamdigdham tan niscitam yenaivdkdrena tan 
niscitam ity aduhkhddydkdrena tenaivdkdrena tasya vastunas cetasy 
abhinivesanam evam elan ndnyathety avadhdranam adhimoksah. sa 
cdsamhdryatdddnakarmakah. adhimuktipradhdno hi svanddhantat para- 
pravddibhir apahartum na sakyate "Adhimoksa, c'est a propos d'un objet 
decide^ l'affirniation qu'il est exactement ainsi II dit 'decide^ pour 
61iminer tout ce qui n'est pas decide" Decide 1 veut dire un objet qui est 
hors de doute en vertu d'un raisonnement ou en vertu d'une autorite" 
comp<5tente. De quelque nature que cet objet ait £te" decide^ par ex- 
emple exempt de douleur etc. . . , la certitude ancree dans l'esprit que 
cet objet est precis^ment de cette nature-la, c'est V adhimoksa. II a 
pour effet de donner I'in6branlabilit6 Celui chez qui Yadhimukti domine 
ne peut pas etre detach6 de sa doctrine par les champions d'autres 
doctrines " Yasomitra, dans sa Vyakhya sur le Kosa II, 24, p. 154, 
rapporte d'autres definitions qui ne s'ecartent pas sensiblement de 
celle-ci. Adhimoksa est done la "conviction " Un exemple frappant 
de ce qu'est V adhimoksa est fourni par le Samyuttanikaya I, 116. x 
dkankhamdno ca pana bhante Bhagavd Himavantam pabbatardjam 
suvannam ty eva adhimucceyya, suvannan ca pan' assd ti. 'Bhagavat, 
pour quelque fin, 6tait convamcu que I'Himavat est en or, la montagne 
serait en or." P2t de meme Kathavatthu II, 608. dyasmd Pilmda- 
vaccho ranno Magadhassa Seniyassa Bimbisdrassa pdsddam suvannan 
teva adhimucci suvanno ca pana dsi "L'ayasma. Pihndavaccha eut la 
conviction que le palais du roi de Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, ^tait 
en or, et le palais fut en or " La conviction d'un saint ne saurait 
etre fausse, et c'est ainsi que Mahakasyapa s'elant convamcu qu'il 
devait attendre l'arriv6e du futur Bouddha avant d'entrer dans le 
Nirvana, ses ossements se sont mamtenus intacts (avikopita) La 
premiere epithete de Mahakasyapa va maintenant a son tour se pr6- 
ciser: nairodhim subhabhdvanam anusrtah Fleet traduisahV "who 
practised that auspicious habit of abstract meditation which is of the 
nature of a trance." Mais chacun da ces termes a sa valeur technique. 
Nairodhim est un adjectif denv6 de nirodha; le mrodhu, c'est le " bar- 
rage" de l'intellect et des dharma de l'ordre de l'intellect (cittacaittd- 
ndm nirodhah). L'exercice spintuel (bhdvand) de l'ordre du nirodha, 

1 Samyuktagama, Tok. VIII, 4, 28, col 1, cf. aussi Mahayanasutralamkara 
XVIII, 83 
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c'est la nirodhasamdpath, etat analogue au Nirvana {nirvdnasadfsa) , x 
mais qui s'en differencie parce qu'il est susceptible de rechute, la 
conscience verbale (samjnd) et la conscience de sensation (vedand) ont 
alors disparu II constitue le dernier terme de la chaine des vimoksa 
qui sont au nombre de huit; 2 et l'exercice des vimoksa a pour fruit, 
entre autres, "le pouvoir par lequel un saint transforme ou fait durer 
(adhtsthdna)" , 3 Yasomitra, dans son commentaire sur ce passage, 
introduit le terme adfnmoksa cette fois encore pour gloser le mot adhi- 
sthdna du texte tathddhimoksdd adhisthdnam sthircutya vastunah lyantam 
kdlam avahsthatdm ih.; amsi la natrodhi bhdvand de Mahakasyapa 
precede en fait, comme dans la stance, sa mmulrtivasttd (adhim°) 
Qu'il s'agisse, dans le cas particular de Mahakasyapa, de la mrodha- 
samdpatti, c'est ce qui est prouve" par le texte du Maitreyavyilkarana 
traduit par Kumarajlva 4 A l'arrivee de Maitreya dans sa caverne, 

Mahakasyapa sort frfc ffifc f^ Jf "de la meditation de totale extinc- 
tion"; c'est la exactement la traduction consacree du terme mrodhasa- 
mdpatti 6 Le terme subhabhdvand, employe metri causa, est une pen- 
phrase exacte de samdpatti, car bhdvand est exphque par Vasubandhu 
comme samdhilamkusalam 6 "le bien al'Etat de recueillement " , chacun 
de ces deux termes est un Equivalent assez exact de chacun des deux 
termes subhabhdvand II n'est pas jusqu'au mot anusrlah d'apparence 
assez anodine pourtant, qui ne semble expnmer une notion d'ordre 
technique Un adjectif derive du verbe anusar" se combine avec 
sraddhd et dharma pour designer les deux premiers degres de la samtet6 
sraddhdnusdrin et dharmdnusdrin 7 le stage suivant est le iraddhd- 
dhimukta, puis vient le drsliprdpta, et ensuite le kdyasdksm lequel a 
realise" la mrodhasamdpatti On voit clairement que la suite des epi- 
thetes s'enchaine dans une relation de causaht6 conforme aux exigences 
de la theorie ascolastique 

Le reste de 1'inscription est essentiellement narratif, je ne retien- 
drai que le premier mot, mis en tete de la stance qui suit 1'invocation 
a Mahakasyapa Les disciples de ce saint y recpivent l'epithdte de 
Saviyuktdgaminah Fleet traduit "endowed with a connected tradi- 
tion of doctrine " Le sens attribu6 a samyukta par Fleet est pour le 
moins douteux. Mais Samyuktagamin ne peut manquer, dans un. 
texte d'inspiration bouddhique, d'evoquer le nom sacre - du Samyukta- 

1 Abhidh KoSa II, 44d 4 Nj 207, Tok IV, 5, 46b 

2 Abh Kosa VIII, 33 E Cf p ex Mahavyutpatti CIV, 67. 

3 Abh Ko£a VIII, 34 • Kofia, IV, 123 c. d 
7 Abh Kosa VI, 29 et 62-63 
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gama correspondant au Samyutta nikaya du pali, un des quatre Agama 
(en pali Nikaya) qui constituent les plus anciens recueils de sutra. 
Amsi les disciples de Mahakasyapa 6tablis a, Ceylan se r^clament du 
Samyuktagama, le trait n'est pas assez caracteVistique pour pr^ciser 
leur 6cole, les Mahasamghika, les Sarvastivadin, les MulaSarviistiva- 
din sont d'accord pour placer en tete des Agama le Samyukta, que les 
Sthavira classent seulement en troisieme hgne Ilya la toutefois un 
indice de plus pour nous empecher de ranger sommairement Ma- 
hanaman parmi les Theravadin, Ceylan, nous le savons par plus d'un 
temoignage, 6tait lorn d'etre le domaine de cette 6cole exclusivement 
dans les premiers sieclcs de l'ere Au reste, la question de 1'AmradvIpa 
ou Mahanaman est installe en residence (adfnrdmn) est loin d'etre 
r&solue Fleet avait admis sur la foi d'une communication de Cunning- 
ham que "le nom d'lle de la Mangue est un autre nom de Ceylan, qui 
aurait ete designee ainsi a cause de sa forme semblable au fruit du 
manguier " J'ignore s'll s'agit la d'une fantaisie personnelle de Cun- 
ningham, je n'ai jamais rencontre cette designation d'Amradvlpa 
dans aucum texte pah ou sanscnt Mais je ne puis m'empecher d'ob- 
server que si on admet ce sens pour ce passage, l'epithete Lankddnpa- 
pramdah "originaire de l'ile de Lanka" parait tout a fait oiseuse Mais 
je ne veux pas m'engager ici dans cette discussion d'ordre g6ographique 
Je me suis propose seulement de montrer, par un exemple choisi, a 
quel point l'ej)igraphie bouddhique est inseparable de l'6tude des 
textes, quelle lumiere elle peut en recevoir et aussi leur apporter Je 
suis heureux de dedier cette tentative a mon tres cher ami Ch R. 
Lanman a qui l'mdiamsme et les indianistes doivent tant d'obhgations, 
le maitre de Henrv Clarke Warren, l'editeur de cette miignifique Har- 
vard Oriental Series qui a debute par la Jatakamala de Kern et qui 
vient encore de nous donner en trois beaux volumes la traduction du 
commentaire du Dhammapada par E W Burhngame. 

College de France 



THE DATE OF THE AMOHINI VOTIVE 
TABLET OF MATHURA 

By EDWARD JAMES RAPSON 

IN MY chapter on the "Scythian and Parthian Invaders" in the 
Cambridge History of India (Vol I, pp. 563-585), I accepted without 
hesitation "year 42" as the correct reading of the date m the Amohini 
votive tablet, which was inscribed while the Caka ruler Qodasa was 
governing Mathura. as Great Satrap, and I noted (page 576, note 1) 
that Buhler also had originally been inclined to read the decimal figure 
as 40, 1 but had subsequently changed his opinion and preferred to re- 
gard this symbol as representing 70. 2 From a careful examination of 
the photo-lithograph which illustrates Buhler's edition of the inscrip- 
tion in Epigraphia Indica (Vol II), I was convinced, as I am still con- 
vinced, that Biihler's first reading was correct, and that the sign m 
question should be read as 40. 

Professor Sten Konow in his article on the Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tion 3 says: "Professor Rapson has evidently overlooked the important 
article by Professor Luders, Ep Ind , IX, pp 243 S , where it has 
been conclusively proved that the numerical symbol used in the in- 
scription stands for 70 and not for 40." 

It was evidently undesirable in a work like the Cambridge History 
of India to discuss minute points of scholarship, and I contented 
myself, therefore, with an expression of my own opinion and that of 
the editor of the inscription concerning this much debated point. But 
the views of a distinguished epigraphist like Professor Luders deserve 
serious consideration, and I am glad of an opportunity of explaining 
why in this particular instance I feel unable to agree with him 

I have now most carefully studied the article of Professor Luders, 
with the result that, while admiring the accurate and scholarly manner 
in which he has collected and arranged all the relevant evidence, I 
cannot accept the conclusion which he draws from this evidence. 

The Brahmi numerals for 40 and 70 which occur in the inscriptions 
of the Gakas and the Kusanas either very closely resemble the Brahmi 
aksaras */» = pta and 3- = pu, or they are conventionalized (cursive) 
forms which are manifestly derived from them. The aksaras them- 

1 Epigraphia Indwa, n, 199 * Ibid , iv, 55 

8 Acta Onenialm, m, 57, n 1 
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selves agree in their upper portions ( = pa) , but they are so very differ- 
ent in their lower portions, that it would be surprising to find precisely 
similar forms derived from each. 

Buhler, to whose great work, Indische Palaeographie, we all owe so 
much, seems to have overlooked this necessary consequence of his 
statements on page 76. "40 = pta . . . der mitunter cursiv in ein 
Kreuz . . verwandelt wird", l and on page 77 "70 = pu . neben 
dem cursiven Kreuz " 2 The two cursive forms here cited are, as repre- 
sented m the Plate, practically identical Each is what Professor 
Luders very conveniently calls "a St Andrew's cross." It is difficult 
to believe that there can have been in use in the same script and at the 
same period forms for 40 and 70 which were so similar as to be almost 
indistinguishable. 

Professor Luders, limiting his observations to those Brahml in- 
scriptions which come from the neighborhood of Mathura says (page 
244) "There are two symbols, the St Andrew's cross and the pta, 
one of which must represent 70 and the other 40 " But surely this 
does not follow as a necessary consequence It is at least possible that 
the St Andrew's cross may be, as I suppose it to be, merely a cursive 
form of the pta 

As a record of the history of Brahml numerals the coins of the 
Western Ksatrapas are most instructive They supply us with a re- 
markably continuous sequence of dates ranging from l[oo] to 31[x]. 
On them we have numerous examples of the numeral 40 during the 
decades 140-149 and 240-249, and of the numeral 70 during the decades 
170-179 and 270-279 , 3 and there is never any possibility of confusion 
between the two symbols, as the dates of the rulers who struck the 
coins are well known In my volume of the British Museum Catalogue 
of Indian Coins, Andhra Dynasty, I give the normal form for 40 as "^f , 
and the normal form for 70 as ^ (Introduction, page ccvin). It is evi- 
dent that the 40 still resembles ^ = pta, and it is evident also that, 
if the two constituent elements of this or any other form of pta the 
pa and the ha, were made more angular, a figure resembling a St. 
Andrew's cross would be the result In the 70, on the other hand, while 
the pa of the 3- = pu remains recognizable, the bend of the stem to 
the left and the horizontal stroke to the right, which together represent 
u, have become a loop. And this loop on the coins is characteristic of 

1 Taf ix, Col v, A 

2 Ibid , Col vn 

6 British Museum Catalogue of Indian Coins Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, etc , Plates XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVII 
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70. It never appears in 40 or in any other numeral except 70; and 
on well struck coins it is never wanting in 70. 

It is quite certain, then, that the St Andrew's cross is never used 
to represent 70 on the coins. What evidence is there to prove that it is 
sometimes so used in inscriptions? 

After examining minutely the instances quoted by Professor 
Luders in support of his view, so far as they can be tested by the 
photo-lithographs given in the Epigraphia Indica, I am persuaded that 
there is no certain evidence. 

Professor Luders relies, in the first place, on the " Mathura Stone 
Inscription, dated Samvat 74" which he edited in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, 
pp. 241 ff. In note 5 of his remarks on the text he observes (page 242) : 

"Owing to a flaw in the stone, a small portion of the lower left 
cross-bar of the symbol has disappeared In the impression somebody 
has tried to restore the missing portion by adding in pencil a hook turn- 
ing upwards, but there is nothing to warrant this restoration. There 
can be no doubt that the symbol had the shape of a plain St. Andrew's 
cross, just as in the other inscriptions." 

The photo-lithograph "from a damaged rubbing" unquestionably 
shows either that there is a break in the stone, or that the rubbing has 
failed, on the lower left of the decimal figure in the date, and that 
someone in attempting to fill the lacuna has traced a portion of the 
curve which, if continued, would make a loop such as is characteristic 
of the numeral 70 on the coins But is it certain, as Professor Luders 
seems to assume, that the restorer, whoever he may have been, had no 
authority for his restoration ? Is it not more probable that he felt 
justified by traces visible on the stone but not reproduced in the rub- 
bing? Unfortunately it appears not to be possible at the present time 
to decide this point from an inspection of the actual inscription. 

The date of the inscription must undoubtedly, as Professor Luders 
rightly points out (page 244), be Samvat 74, since the name of the king 
begins with Vasu — , and any date including the decimal 40 would fall 
in the reign of Huviska; but I cannot agree that he has "conclusively 
proved" that 70 is here represented by the St Andrew's cross. To me 
it seems more reasonable to regard the sign as a mutilated specimen of 
the looped form which is seen very distinctly m the "Mathura Inscrip- 
tion of Samvat 79," 1 and which is essentially identical with the un- 
doubted form for 70 found on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas. 

1 Ep Ind , vol n, p 204, no 20 and Plate, Professor Lliders (p 245) reads the 
decimal figure as 40, but I think the evidence of the coins is quite decisive on this 
point 
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Professor Luders quotes seven inscriptions from Mathura or its 
neighborhood, in all of which he proposes to regard the St. Andrew's 
cross as representing 70, and not 40 as had been supposed previously by 
himself and other scholars. There is, so far as I can judge, no internal 
evidence in any of these which will enable us to determine this question 
beyond possibility of doubt. But, as Professor Liiders himself ob- 
serves (page 245), one of the inscriptions (his number 4) "mentions the 
mahdrdja rajdtirdja devaputra Huviska, but not in connection with the 
date, the inscription simply recording a gift to the vihdra of that king." 
Evidently this affords no proof, but there is, I think, some probability 
that the donation recorded may have been made to a vihdra recently 
founded by the reigning sovereign To this extent, even in the absence 
of other considerations which I consider to be far more cogent, I should 
rather prefer the reading 40 which would give a date in the reign of 
Huviska. 

On the whole, therefore, I consider that the case for 70, though 
pleaded with great learning and much ingenuity, has failed, while I 
think that the forms for 40 and 70 on the coins of the Western Ksatrapas 
afford a safe criterion by which we may distinguish these numerals in 
the inscriptions The St. Andrew's cross is easily and naturally ex- 
plained as a cursive form of 40, that is, of */, = pta, or of its modifi- 
cation, "ft, which appears on the coins I find it hard to believe that 
it can possibly be a cursive form of 70, when it lacks all traces of the 
stem bending to the left with its horizontal stroke on the right which 
are the distinguishing features of the 3- — pu, or of the loop at the 
base which has taken their place in its numismatic representative ^. 

Accordingly my faith m the correctness of the reading "year 42 " = 
B.C. 17-16 on the Amohinl inscription is still unshaken Much of the 
perplexity which scholars have found in their attempts to arrange the 
chronology of the Cakas and the Kusanas seems to me to be due to the 
belief caused by the reading "year 72," that the Great Satrap Qodasa 
ruled thirty years later, that is to say, so late as the second decade of 
the first century a.d. 

Cambridge University 



REMARKS ON A KHAROSTHl INSCRIPTION 
FROM THE KURRAM VALLEY 

By STEN KONOW 

IN the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 1917- 
18, pp. 31 f., we read "The only epigraphical discovery made in 
the Frontier Circle was an inscribed copper relic casket, the property 
of one of the sons of the Nawab of Landi. It is stated to have come from 
the Kurram valley and is shaped like a miniature stupa with harmikd 
and umbrellas, all complete The inscription consists of four lines in 
the KharosthI script of the second century a d , punctured on the four 
sides of the base of the casket, and is dated on the 20th day of the 
month of Asvina, the year being doubtful. In the opinion of Mr. V. 
Natisa Aiyar, Archaeological Superintendent, Frontier Circle, the 
record refers to the enshnnement of relics of the Buddha Sakyamuni 
in a monument belonging to the Sarvastivadins." 1 

During my stay in Peshawar in March, 1925, 1 examined the photo- 
graphs of the casket in the museum, which were quite sufficient for 
determining the reading of the greater portion of the record Some few 
passages were, however, illegible, and as the record seemed to be of 
some importance, I called on the owner, the Arbab Muhammed Abas 
Khan, who kindly allowed me to take the inscribed portion of the 
casket to Taxila in order to get it reproduced . In Taxila I showed the 
inscription to my friend Sir John Marshall, and we both went through 
it together and chequed my provisional reading 

There are, as has already been stated, four inscribed sides, which I 
designate as A, B, C, D, respectively A and D each contains four, 
B and C each three lines of KharosthI letters, executed by means of 
punctured dots, as in several other inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian 
period. The arrangement of the epigraph is such that 1 1 of A is fol- 
lowed by 1 1 of B, and so on From D' we have to turn to A", and 
thence we proceed on till D" 1 , after which comes D' v (and finally A' v ). 

The beginning of A' is defaced, but Sir John agrees with me that 
there cannot be any doubt about the actual reading There is a hole 
in the casket at the beginning of C 1 , where three or four alcsaras have 
been lost. In other respects the inscription is in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

1 Cf Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, 1917-18, p 2, 
and N G Majumdar's List of KharosthI Inscriptions, No 26, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, N S , xx, 10 
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The characters are Kharosthl of the Kaniska period, and only the 
shape of the letters and their transliteration necessitate some few re- 
marks. I have explained elsewhere why I render the sign which is 
usually considered to be the common Kharosthl sign of the aspirated 
voiceless palatal as ks and not as ch. In the first place it only occurs 
where the corresponding Sanskrit word presents ks, and in the second 
place another Kharosthl letter is used where we have to do with an 
old or derived ch I do not suppose that any epigraphist would think 
it likely that we should have two letters for one and the same sound, 
and since an examination of all the passages where the two signs occur 
in Indo-Skythian inscriptions and in the Kharosthl manuscript of the 
Dhammapada 1 shows that they are always correctly distinguished, 
we have no right to transliterate both in the same way. I look on such 
words in which the letter corresponding to Sanskrit ks occurs as 
Sanskntisms, that is, as loan-words. For it seems to me that the regular 
development m the North-Western Prakrit was from ks to kh 2 

A peculiarity of the Landi record is a slanting vertical above the 
letter k in samkara B", kamdhasa D" 1 . In both cases k is derived from 
sk, cf Skr samskdra and skandha respectively We have very unsatis- 
factory material for judging about the treatment of the compounds 
containing a k preceded by a sibilant in the old North- Western Prakrit. 
The Dhammapada manuscript has sakhaca, Skr * satskftya, O 3, kan- 
hana, Skr skandhdndm, B 13, puskara, O 21, nikhamadha, Skr. 
mskrdmata, A" 4, nskhama, Skr naiskramya, B 25 In the inscrip- 
tions we have, if we abstract from foreign names such as Kaneskasa 
in the Mamkyala, Kamskasa in the Zeda, [Ka]neskasa m the Kaniska 
casket, Kaneskasya in the Sue Vihar and Hoveskasya in the Wardak 
vase epigraphs, perkarim in the Pathyar and Jukarani in the Kaldarra 
records Kadhavaro on the Mathura Lion Capital is uncertain, be- 
cause we do not know whether this word represents a Skr skandhdvdra 
or, as suggested by Professor Luders, contains the noun kantha, town. 
We get the impression that a sibilant tends to aspirate as following k, 
but that this aspiration is so little pronounced that it is frequently 
left unmarked I would therefore transliterate the vertical as h within 

1 I quote this important text after the edition of M Senart, Journal Asiatique, 
xi, xn, 1898, 192 ff , marking as O the fragment published by S Oldenburg, St Peters- 
burg, 1897 

2 Cf from the Dhammapada manuscript bhikhu, Skr bhtksu, B9, &c , pradi- 
mukhe, Skr prdtimokse, B 17, cakhuma, Skir caknismat, A'" 4 In face of suchforms 
I think that we must consider bhiksave, B 53, bhiksavi A" 5, ksaya A' 3, caksuma, 
A hi 3, ksvravayo, Skr ksirapdka, B 54, as foreign loans and transliterate the letter in 
question as ks and not as ch In ordinary speech kh was probably substituted. 
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parentheses and see in this sign the mark of a slight aspiration. In 
favour of this transliteration I may add that a similar vertical appar- 
ently marks an aspiration also m other cases 

The sign which is usually transliterated as / in Gudufara in the 
so-called Takht-i-Bahi inscription and elsewhere consists of an ordinary 
v with a slanting vertical attached at the upper end to the right, and 
Professor Luders was probably right in suggesting 1 that it be trans- 
literated as vh. The consonantal compound which is usually trans- 
literated as st has a vertical rising from the cross-bar in the Hidda 
inscription and in some instances in the Central Asian Kharosthi 
records, where Messrs Boyer, Rapson and Senart transliterate slh 

I therefore provisionally transliterate samk(h)ara, k{h)amdhasa, 
respectively, but I willingly admit that this rendering is far from being 
certain 

A similar remark holds good with reference to the curved line found 
above 5 in tasa A'" A similar curve is not infrequently used in the 
Dhammapada manuscript, where old dhy is, to take an instance, some- 
times represented by jh, sometimes by j and sometimes by j with a 
curved line above, thus padivijhu, Skr pratindhya, B29, jai, Skr. 
dhydya, B 4, 34, jana, with the curve above j, Skr. dhydna, B 16. It 
seems probable that the curve marks a slightly pronounced aspiration, 
and I therefore transliterate the word in A'" tas{h)a, supposing it to 
have been spoken with a slightly aspirated 5. 

The reading of the inscription does not present great difficulties. 
It runs as follows. 

A 1 [Sam 20 masajsa Avadunakasa di 20 isa ksunammi 

B' Svedavarma Yasaputra tanuayamnu rafia mi- 

C 1 . mi acaryana Sarvastivadana pari- 

D' grahammi thubammi bhagravatasa Sakyamunisa 

A" sarira pradithavedi yatha uta bhagravata 

B" avijapracagra samk(h)ara samk(h)arapracagra vinana 

C" vmanapracagra namaruva namaruvapracagra sadaya- 

D" [dana] sadayadanapracagra phasa p[h]asapracagra 

A'" vedana vedanapracagra tas(h)a tas(h)apracagra uvadana 

B 1U uvadanapracagra bhava bhavapracagra jadi jadipracagra 

C " ' jaramaranasograparidevadukhadormanastauvagrasa 

D 1 " evam asa kevalasa dukkak(h)amdhasa samudas bhavati 

D ,v sarvasatvana puyas aya ca paticasamupada 

A' v hkhida Mahiphatiena sarvasatvana puyas. 

1 JRAS , 1909, pp 655 ff 
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It will be seen that no cerebral r), is used in the record, and further 
that the penultimate in the locative termination ami is always fol- 
lowed by an anusvara. Thus ksunammi A', tanuayammi B 1 , parigra- 
hammi C 1 , thubammi D 1 . For the latter reason I do not think it likely 
that the final three aksaras of B ' should be read as one word and ex- 
plained as the locative of rafla, which might represent a Skr. aranya. 
I would take rana as the equivalent of Skr. rdjnd and see in mi the 
beginning of the Rajan's name It is, of course, impossible to say 
which letters have stood in the beginning of C 1 , where there is now a 
hole m the casket. We might think of some such thing as rena katam, 
so that the whole would be ran'a Mirena lcatammi, made by the Rajan 
Mira, and compare the name of the Mira Boyana mentioned in the 
Gudufara inscription. But it is of little use to make guesses. 

With regard to the reading, I would mention that there are distinct 
traces of sam and 20 in the beginning of A', and the reading of the 
month is absolutely certain The photographs in the Peshawar 
Museum seemed to point to the reading asadasa instead of Sam 20 
masasa, but an examination of the original has convinced me of the 
correctness of the reading adopted above I absolutely fail to under- 
stand how Mr Natisan could read the name of the month Asvina 

The reading Svedavarma in the opening of B 1 seems to be certain, 
but d is probably miswritten for t 

The form sarvastivadana, of the Sarvastivadins, C 1 , should be com- 
pared with forms such as sarvashvatana and sarvastivatasa 1 on the 
Mathura Lion Capital. 

It will be noticed that the context is interrupted in the midst of 
A" and only taken up again in D ,v The intervening space is occupied 
by a quotation from the Buddhist scriptures, viz , the famous formula 
of contingent origination. The writing is consistent throughout, only 
p has by mistake been written instead of ph in the second phasa D' 1 . 
This shows that the orthography is not absolutely reliable, so that 
Svedavarma B 1 may be miswritten for Svetavarma and Mahiphatiena 
A 1T for Mahxpaiiena. 

The interpretation of the record presents few difficulties. The era 
used is the so-called Kaniska reckoning, for which Dr. van Wijk and 
myself have tried to establish that its initial point was a.d 134. 2 The 
month Avadunaka is, of course, the Macedonian Av&vvalos, correspond- 
ing roughly to December, which has not formerly been met with in 

1 The Sarvastivadm Budhita is said to be khalula for the purpose of teaching the 
foremost Mahasurpghikas pramd, read prama fiavdave as two words 

2 Acta Onentalia, m, 54 and ff 
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KharosthI records. Other Macedonian months occurring in Indian 
inscriptions are Hb.vtiws in the Patika plate, Aalainos in the Sue Vihar 
inscription and 'Aprtfucrtos in the Wardak Vase and the Lahore box 
lid epigraphs. 

The only word which is not immediately intelligible is tanuayammi 
B'. There can be little doubt that it is the same word which occurs as 
tanuvae in the Taxila silver scroll inscription of Sam 136. Sir John 
Marshall 1 explained tanuvae as the name of a locality, and M. Boyer 2 
saw in it a form corresponding toSkr. tanuvyaya, while I 3 interpreted it 
as the genitive of a female name Tanuva The new inscription shows 
that none of these explanations is likely to be correct. We do not know 
from which locality the Landi casket originally came, but it cannot 
have been the Bodhisattvagrha excavated by Sir John. An original 
tanuvyaya would become tanuvvaya, and the v could not have been 
dropped And, finally, tanuvas must be the locative singular, and not 
the genitive of a female base, as proved by tanuayammi It seems 
necessary to explain tanuvaya, tanuaya as adjectives qualifying the 
locality where relics were deposited, and I therefore think that the 
word is derived from tanu and means "containing a tanu, a relic." I 
therefore translate the record as follows: 

Anno, 20, the 20. day of the month Avadunaka, at this instant 
Svedavarman, the son of Yasa, deposits a relic of the Adorable Sakya- 
mum in the relic stupa (erected by King M. . ) , the property of the 
Sarvastivada teachers — as it has been said by the Adorable one • 
contingent on ignorance (are) the forces, contingent on the forces 
perception, contingent on perception name and form, contingent on 
name and form the six senses, contingent on the six senses contact, 
contingent on contact sensation, contingent on sensation thirst, con- 
tingent on thirst grasping, contingent on grasping existence, contingent 
on existence birth, contingent on birth age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, downcastness and despair Such is the origin of this entire 
mass of misery — in honour of all beings And this contingent origi- 
nation has been written by Mahiphatika in honour of all beings 

The record is of interest in more than one respect It falls within 
the reign of Kaniska, but we are not informed about the identity of 
the local ruler who held sway in the locality where the Stupa was 
situated, nor about the position of this locality. The historical and 
geographical information which can be gleaned from the record is 
accordingly small. 

1 JRAS , 1914, 973 ff. J JA , xi, 1915, 281 ff 

8 Ep. Ind., xiv, 288 
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We learn a little more about Buddhist literature in North-Western 
India about the middle of the second century a d. We knew before 
now that a version of the Dhammapada in a vernacular belonging to 
that part of the country existed m a comparatively early time. Now 
the Landi inscription brings what is evidently a quotation from an- 
other canonical work written in practically the same language Have 
we a right to infer that extensive canonical texts in that form of speech 
were in existence? And with which Buddhist sect should they be 
connected ? From the mention of the Sarvastivadins in this as in 
other Kharosthi records, such as the Mathura Lion Capital and the 
Shah-jl kl Dheri casket, we might be inclined to think of them. But 
then we know that their canon was later written in Sanskrit It may 
however be possible that they had, at the same or at an earlier period, 
also canonical books m the North-Western Prakrit. The Landi in- 
scription raises this question afresh 

Its chief interest, however, rests with the fact that it is compara- 
tively long and thus allows us to judge about some features in the 
dialect. 

We have every reason for assuming the existence of a fairly uni- 
form language spoken in North-Western India in the Indo-Skythian 
period It is represented by a number of Kharosthi inscriptions and 
also by the Kharosthi manuscript of the Dhammapada Nobody has 
as yet attempted to give an exhaustive sketch of this form of speech, 
and it would not be possible to do so within the limited space of a con- 
tribution to a complimentary volume But I should like to offer some 
remarks about such details which are further elucidated by the new 
inscription 

I said that the language is fairly uniform. That does not, however, 
exclude the existence of minor dialectic variations, and as a matter of 
fact such appear to exist both in inflexional forms and in phonetical 
features. 

To the first class belongs the nominative singular of masculine 
a-bases. In the Dhammapada manuscript it regularly ends in o, which 
o is shown by the metre to be long If we turn to Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions we find the same o-form in inscriptions hailing from the country 
to the east of the Indus, and also m those found about Mount Banj 
(Dewai, Kala Sang, Mount Banj, Shakardarra, Yakubi) In the West, 
ron the other hand, in Ara, Zeda, Machai, Panjtar, Paja, Peshawar, 
/ Charsadda, Jamalgarhi, Loriyan Tangai, Bimaran, Hidda, we find e to 
be the termination. In the Wardak vase inscription we find yo amdajo, 
which might seem to point to o-forms, but the words are probably 
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neuter and not masculine, and a prion we should expect Khawat, where 
the vase was found, to belong to the e-group. The Landi inscription 
is also of the western variety, cf. samadae, that is, samadayah, D'". 

The new record contains quite a series of locatives ending in ammv 
ksunammi A', tannayammi B 1 , parigrahammi C', thubammi D 1 . Similar 
forms are found in inscriptions hailing from Hidda, Wardak, Ara, 
Ohind, Panjtar, and also from Taxila, where the silver scroll of Sam 136 
has gahami In the Patika plate, on the other hand, we apparently 
have imasi in 1. 5. This latter form is quite common in the Dham- 
mapada manuscript, where we find forms such as asm 1 loki parasa yi, 
in this world and the other one The form a-svi in collocation with 
parasa, i e , as shown by the metres parassi, shows that these forms are 
derived from such ending in asmi, just as is the case with the ammi 
forms The manuscript shows that sm quite regularly became sv and 
further ss, thus svadi, 2 Skr smjh A lv 2, 42, tasa, Skr tasmdt, 
yasa, Skr yasmat, O 16, sadana, Skr smridndm, C ro 43, etc The 
change of sm to mh in samhasadi B 13 seems to belong to a different 
stratum 

Now the locative forms in mi, or rather, as shown by the writing 
mn in the Wardak Vase inscription, mhi, presuppose this very change, 
and one would be inclined to think that we are here again faced with 
dialect varieties within the North-Western vernacular There are, 
however, some considerations which seem to make such an assumption 
unlikely. The locative in asi is apparently used in the Taxila plate of 
Patika of Sam 78, while the termination ami is found in the silver 
scroll of Sam 136 coming from the same locality Moreover forms such 
as ksunammi are of frequent occurrence in the dated Kharosthi 
records from Niya We cannot, accordingly, find any geographical 
delimitations of the spheres of each form On the other hand it is 
difficult to think that one and the same termination asmi can sometimes 
become arnhi and sometimes assi within the same period and in the 
same dialect. Moreover the change of asmi through asvi to assi seems 
to be in best agreement with the phonetical system of the North- 
Western tongue. We must therefore, I think, assume that the amhi 
forms are a later development of new ami forms, reintroduced in the 
barbaric Sanskrit of another sect, at a time when sm no more became 
sv, ss, but mh. 

1 M Senart reads asmi, but the sign which means sv in svaga, 1 e , svarga, O 5, 
cannot be transliterated otherwise than sv 

2 For the reason stated in the preceding footnote I cannot accept M Senart's 
reading smati 
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There is also another feature where we are apparently justified in 
speaking of a phonetic development within the dialect. There has 
been, as is well known, some doubt about the distribution of the dental 
and the cerebral n in Kharosthi records. In the Asoka inscriptions the 
two sounds are clearly distinguished, and also in later inscriptions the 
late Professor Bvihler never confounded them in his transliteration. 
Several scholars, however, have been accustomed to transliterate both 
the n-letters as n, and M. Senart in his edition of the Dhammapada 
manuscript and Messrs. Boyer, Rapson and Senart in their Niya in- 
scriptions use the dental n throughout. In my paper on the Kharosthi 
manuscript in the Festschrift Windisch, pp. 85 ff., I showed that n 
and n are, in the Dhammapada text, distinguished according to a 
definite rule, which is also traceable in a series of modern dialects every 
initial n and every doubled n remains as a dental, but every single un- 
compound n becomes n between vowels. 

This seems to be an old characteristic of the dialect, and it can be 
traced m some Kharosthi inscriptions. We find the two n-sounds cor- 
rectly, or approximately correctly distinguished in the Patika plate, 
where the exceptions to the rule, the words Panema and mahadanapaU, 
can be explained as loan-words in the Mamkyala inscription of Sam 
18 1 and the Shakardarra epigraph of Sam 40 But in most cases the 
rule is not observed The Mathura Lion Capital, the Hidda inscription 
and the record on the Kaniska casket use the dental n everywhere, 
both as initial and between vowels, just as the Landi casket. The case 
seems to be similar m the Ohind, Yakubi, Palatu Dherl jars, and 
Jamalgarhl stone inscriptions., where no initial n occurs 

On the other hand the Taxila silver scroll, the Dimarva and the 
Wardak Vase records use the cerebral n both as an initial and as 
medial, and the same letter is also in exclusive use in several epigraphs 
where there is no instance of an initial n those from Tirath, Paja, 
Takht-i-Bahi, Kaldarra, Panjtar, Dewai, Zeda, Machai, Kala Sang, 
Fatch Jang, Skarah Dherl, and others In the Ara inscription the 
dental n occurs only in the proper name Kaniska. 

Finally n and n seem to be used promiscuously in the same word 
dana. In the records from Charsadda, Loriyan Tangai and Janlia, and 
also in the Kharosthi records from Niya and neighboring oases the 
distinction between the two sounds seems to have been largely dis- 
carded 

1 The form dadanayago can owe its n to the uncompound nayago, apanage can, 
in a similar way, be explained as alpandge, and etranana may be one word, the genitive 
plural of an adjective etrana, formed with the suffix ana from etra and having the same 
meaning as Skr aUatya 
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From this state of things we can draw only one inference : the dif- 
ference between the two sounds was felt no more by those who drafted 
the inscriptions. If we now bear in mind that the oldest record where 
they are confounded, the Mathura Lion Capital, is a Saka epigraph, 
and that the language of the Sakas or their Iranian cousins in Chinese 
Turkistan did not distinguish n and n as m the manuscript, we must, 
I think, infer that the phonetics of the North-Western dialect became 
modified in the mouth of the Indo-Skythians. 

In such circumstances we might ask ourselves whether it would not 
be just as well to follow those eminent scholars who do not make any 
distinction in their transliteration of the two Kharosthi letters I do 
not think, however, that such a procedure is justified It would come 
to a suppression of evidence, and the history of the Dhammapada 
manuscript show show careful we must be in venturing on such un- 
dertakings. 

With regard to the treatment of intervocalic stops some inference 
can be drawn from the forms occurring in the Landi inscription, which 
partly corroborate, partly modify the results derived from the Dham- 
mapada manuscript 

In the latter text an intervocalic k sometimes remains, is sometimes 
dropped and sometimes replaced by y Thus moyaka, Skr. mocaka, 
B31, savaka, Skr srdvaka, A 1T 4 ff. , ujuo, Skr rjuka, A.'" 1, muya- 
madta, Skr mrgamdtrkd A 1 6, sagaraudasa, Skr. samkdrakute, C"^, 
ksiravayo, Skr. ksirapdka, B 54. 

It is difficult to think that all these writings correctly render the 
actual sound, and though the surrounding sounds may have something 
to do with the different representations, and though Sanskrit and other 
Prakrits may have exercised a certain influence, we should expect to 
find a fairly consistent treatment and be inclined to see in the different 
resulting letters various attempts at rendering a sound which was not 
covered by any of the usual aksaras of the alphabet. 

It may be of interest to compare the treatment of intervocalic g 
I in the manuscript, because we know the general Prakrit tendency to 
I soften intervocalic surds I abstract from a form such as bahojagaru, 
Skr. bahujdgara, A'" 15, because the g of this word has also been pre- 
served in other Prakrits. If we do so, it will be seen that the rule is 
that g in such position is written k Thus nadakara, 1 Skr naddgdra, 
A" 4; parakada, Skr pdragaia, B 4, raka, Skr. rdga, B 35; urako, Skr. 
uraga, B 41 ff . ; vikaya, Skr. vigdhya, B 42 In the word muyamadia, 

1 M Senart reads nalagara, but I have no doubt about the correctness of my 
own reading 
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Skr. mtgamdtrkd, quoted above from A 1 6 we have the same change to 
y as in the case of intervocalic h. In other words, intervocalic k and g 
are both treated in the same way. 

If we now further compare forms such as idria, Skr. indriya, B 17; 
svihao, 1 Skr. sprhayan, B 20, dhoreka, Skr. dhauieya, C v ° 31, udakavaya, 
Skr. udayavyaya, B 13, C ro 18, it will be seen that ancient intervocalic 
y seems to be confounded with intervocalic 1c 2 We must, I think, infer 
that the sound in question was a spirant with a slightly pronounced 
guttural timbre 

It is evidently the same sound which is intended by the writings 
kr in bhakravato, Skr bhagavatah; nakraraasa, Skr. ndgarakasya; 
samanumotalcra, Skr samanumodaka, on the Mathura Capital, and 
gr in bhagravada, bhagravatra, Skr bhagavatah, on the Bimaran Vase; 
gadigrena, Skr ghatikena; kadalayigra, Skr kftdlayika, natigramitra- 
sambhahgrana, Skr jndhkamttrrsambhaktrkdndm, etc , on the Wardak 
Vase. 

The Landi casket furnishes several instances of the treatment of 
intervocalic k and g 3 The state of things is evidently exactly the same 
as in the manuscript, except that the writing differs, gr having taken 
the place of k The new inscription also shows that intervocalic y was 
pronounced in a similar way, just as was the case in the manuscript. 
Thus we find pracagra, Skr pratyaya, B" ff ; uvagrasa, Skr updydsa 
C 1 ", both in quotations from the Canon. It is evident that we are 
faced with a common feature m the enunciation of the North- Western 
language, at least of the form which had become used in Buddhist 
scriptures 

With regard to stops we may still note the treatment of intervocalic 
p. It becomes v m namaruva, Skr ndmarupa C", just as in other Pra- 
krits. In thubammi, Skr. stiipe, D', however, it is replaced by b. We 
might dismiss this form as a simple miswriting, if it were not for the 
fact that we also find it elsewhere, viz in the Hidda, Wardak and a 
Taxila copper-plate inscription, while the Mathura Lion Capital, the 
Manikyala stone and the Sihila Vase have regular forms with v instead. 
It is therefore evident that there was a dialect from thuba in addition 
to thuva. 

The form ruva shows that the different treatment cannot be due to 

1 M Senart's reading smthao cannot be upheld 

2 Cf also babaka, Skr bdlbaja, C vo 31, where the Pah pabbaja is due to misunder- 
standing of an old babbaja 

3 Cf avadunakasa A', Mahiphatiena A lv , logra, Skr iolca, C", bhagravata A"; 
bkagravatasa D ! 
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a difference in the surrounding sounds, because these are identical in 
rupa and stupa. On the other hand b cannot well be explained as 
representing v, because the two sounds are carefully distinguished in 
Kharosthi 

1 cannot see more than one explanation of the form thuba: it repre- 
sents thumba and is derived either from thumva or from thumpa, with 
the well-known substitution of a nasalization for a long vowel The 
only question is whether the form has been derived from an older 
thuva or a thupa. Both explanations seem a priori to be possible 

We know that mv occasionally becomes wh m the North-Western 
dialect. Thus we find sambatsare, sambatsarae, for samvatsare in the 
Takht-i-Bahl, Ara and Hidda epigraphs, but samvatsare in Sue Vihar, 
samvatsarays in the Patika and Paja inscriptions Similarly va, Skr. 
iva, regularly becomes ba after an anusvara in the Dhammapada man- 
uscript. Thus siha ba, Skr. simham iva A 1 6, nadakara ba, Skr. nadd- 
gdram iva, A" 4 ' On the other hand mv becomes r, that is, probably 
a doubled nasalized v in forms such as savaso, Skr. samvdsa 37; 
savasi, Skr samvaset, A" 2. 

If we examine the possibility of deriving thuba, that is, thumba from 
thupa and not from thura, we apparently have full justification for 
doing so in a prominent feature of the language of the Dhammapada 
manuscript, in which a nasal produces certain modifications in a fol- 
lowing stop. The general rule is that voiceless stops become voiced, 
while voiced ones more or less coalesce with the nasal. The details 
are, as follows. 

nk appears as g; thus alagido, Skr alamkrtah, B39, sagapa, Skr. 
samkalpa, A" 5, etc In the latter passage the metre shows that both 
the first and the second syllables are long Sagapa accordingly stands 
for samgappa? in other words nk becomes ng. In the same way mkh 
becomes gh, that is, mgh, thus saghai, Skr. samkhyaya, B 27, saghara, 
Skr. samskdrdh, A 1 " Iff.; ta gu, Skr. tarn khalu, B 21, 

1 It is evident that such features are of great importance for the interpretation of 
the text Thus it is impossible to explain avalasa va A"' 15 as representing abatasvam 
iva, though the Pati text has abalassam va The form avalaha must be the accusative 
plural, and the passage shows that the common source was written in a language where 
the accusative singular could not easily be distinguished from the same form of the 
plural in masculine a-bases, that is, the latter form ended in a nasalized a, as seems 
to have been the case already in Vedic dialects Cf Wackernagel, Altindische Gram- 
matik I, (§ 279, bo) 

2 Here as in numerous other instances the metre shows that Sir George Gnerson 
was not right in doubting the existence of doubled consonants in the North-Western 
Prakrit. See his paper in the JRAS , 1913, pp 141 ff. 
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hg appears as an ordinary g, that is, as mg, in sagamu, Skr. sarfi- 
grdmah, C ro 6, where the r after g accounts for the preservation of the g. 
Also in kadigaru, Pali kahngaro, C v0 14, the ordinary g is used, but 
here hg seems to be derived from nk; cf. kadankara, Panini V. i. 69. 
In all other instances the letter g has been modified. In saga, Skr. 
sahga, B 3, 37, and in astagachadi, Skr. astatfigacchanti, O 14, it is 
provided with a hook at the bottom, and in athagio, Skr astdhgikah, 
A 111 4, there is a hook above the g. The result of old ng cannot, ac- 
cordingly, be an ordinary mg. Similar hooks are, as we have already 
seen, used to mark an aspiration or a spirantic pronunciation, and we 
are therefore probably justified in inferring that a voiced guttural be- 
came spirantic after a nasal, the more so because hgh is treated in the 
same way. Thus we find sagha, that is, samgha, with a curve above g 
in A' v 6, and saghi, with a hook to the right of the bottom in C ro 13; 
. nc becomes j, that is, nj, and nj n, that is, nn, thus paja, Skr. 
panca, B 37, kiji, Skr kir/icid, O 15, kunaru, Skr. kunjarah, A 1 5, " 4; 

nd becomes n, that is, nn; thus dann, Skr danda, B 39, O 18, 28; 
panrdu, A 1 " 16, where the metre proves the first syllable to be long; 

nt becomes d, that is, nd, and nd n, that is, nn; thus anadara, with 
long syllable before d, Skr. ananiara, O 13; miyadi, Skr mriyante 
A 1 " 12, nivmadi, Pah nibbindah, A'"l, chtna, Skr chmda, B 37. 
Similarly ndh appears as nh, thus bamha, Skr. bandha, 27 ; kanfiana, 
Skr. skandhdndm, B 13 , 

mp becomes b; that is, mb, mb m, that is, mm, and mbh bh, that 
is, mbh, or mh, thus sabasu, Skr sampasyan, C vo 26, anuabisa, Skr. 
anukampmah, 16, avaramu, Skr. apdlambah, A lv 2, udumaresu, 
Skr. udumbaresu, B 40, sabhamu, Skr sambhava, A 1 2 f., O 17, x ^ara- 
fa'ra, Skr. gambhira, B 6. We would a priori be inclined to consider the 
latter orthograph the more correct one. 

Now we naturally expect to find similar rules prevailing in the 
Kharosthi inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian period, the more so because 
M. Jules Bloch has been able to point to a parallel development in 
modern North- Western vernaculars 2 An old thupa might accordingly 
become thumpa and further thumba. In order to judge between the 
two possibilities it will, however, be necessary to examine the state of 
things in the North-Western inscriptions. 

The materials for such an investigation are rather meagre, but, so 
far as I can see, decisive. 

1 The latter passage shows that M Senart's explanation of the word as representing 
Skr sambhrama cannot be accepted 
* JA., x, xix, 1912, 331 ff. 
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We have already seen that Skr. samskdra appears as saghara, that 
is, samghdra, in the manuscript, a form which shows that the modifica- 
tion of the guttural after a nasal is of more recent date than the de- 
velopment of the earlier sk to Ich. The same word occurs, as we have 
seen, as samkara, with a vertical above k, in the Landi inscription. 
There does not, accordingly, here appear to be any trace of a softening 
after the nasal. 

The only other instance of a guttural preceded by a nasal in the in- 
scriptions is the word samgha and its derivatives, where everything 
points to the conclusion that ngh was pronounced as in Sanskrit. 1 

If we turn to palatals, we find pamcame m the Patika plate; pam- 
[cada]se in the Paja inscription, Rajula on the Mathura Lion Capital. 

Of cerebrals we have dadanayago in the Manikyala inscription; 
a[m]dajo and avasadigana, Skr dpdsdndikandm, on the Wardak Vase. 

With reference to dentals we may compare puyayamto in the Patika 
plate; a[m]tara on the Wardak Vase, Balanamdi in the Sue Vihar 
plate, Dharmanadisa in Jauha, k(h)amdhana Landi D" 1 , and kadh- 
avaro on the Mathura Lion Capital, whether this form is derived from 
Skr. skandhdvdra or contains the word kantha, a town. The form 
Mumjanamda side by side with Mujavada on the Bimaran Vase is 
doubtful, the latter form being probably the correct one. 

Of labials we have nirvanasambharas in the Hidda and sambhati- 
grana in the Wardak Vase inscription 

It will be seen that nothing seems to point to a state of things 
similar to that of the manuscript. We must therefore abandon the 
explanation of thuba as representing thumba from ihumpa, thupa, and 
derive the form through ihumva from thuva. 

The preceding examination will have shown that the North- 
western dialect is not absolutely uniform, and that the Dhammapada 
manuscript stands alone in its treatment of stops after nasals. The 
existence of corresponding features in modern North- Western ver- 
naculars prevents us from simply ascribing the state of things in the 
manuscript to the influence of the old Iranian tongue of Chinese 
Turlustan, where we find identical rules prevailing But it is possible 
that this influence has been instrumental in regulating a tendency 
inherent in the dialect. In connection with the nominative in o and 
perhaps also the locative in assi such features will some day enable us 
to localize the Dhammapada dialect with greater precision within the 
territory once occupied by the North-Western Prakrit. 

1 Cf. samgharama in the Patika plate and on the Kaniska casket, saghasa, sagha- 
nama and mahasaghxana on the Mathura Capital, etc 
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Such minor dialectic differences which may be traced in our ma- 
terials are, however, of minor importance, and in one important feature 
all North-Western varieties agree and make the language stand out as 
a clearly defined individual Prakrit, in the treatment of old sibilants. 
The three 5-sounds are distinguished throughout, and every attempt 
at interpreting a Kharosthl record which does not pay due attention 
to this fact is bound to be a failure * 

In the manuscript we have some mistakes, owing to the fact that 
it is translated from a different dialect and probably written in a 
locality where the home tongue was an Iranian form of speech. Thus 
we find sa for sa in pacha sa, Skr pascal sa C r ° 39 (but correctly pacha 
su A" 3), where the Iranian home tongue has sa, and saga for sahga 
B 3, 37, Fragm Cxxxvhr°, where I cannot give any satisfactory ex- 
planation. Similarly we always, find suyi instead of suyi for Skr suci, 
where the original cannot have distinguished between the different 
s-sounds, so that the translator was led astray and connected suci 
with the prefix su. That the original did not distinguish the dental 
from the palatal s is evident from the etymological play in samairya 
sramano di vucadi, O 16, which is meaningless in a dialect which dis- 
tinguishes * and s. 

The Landi inscription again shows that the three s-sounds are 
carefully distinguished. 2 It also corroborates certain inferences about 
the changes undergone by certain compounds containing a sibilant, 
which can be drawn from the manuscript and other inscriptions. 

There are no instances in the record of the compound at, but we 
know from other sources that it became 5 or rather ss, thus same no, 
Skr. sramanah, B 39, and similar forms in several other passages and 
in inscriptions. Writings such as Sravanasa in the Paja, Kaldarra and 
Panjtar records are Sanskntisms. The corresponding change of rs to 
5, ss, on the other hand, which we know from forms such as phusamu 
Skr. sprsdmah, B 25; phasai, Skr. sprsati, A" 1 10, etc., is illustrated by 
the form phasa, Skr sparsa, D". 

Of compounds containing an old s we have perhaps the well-known 
change of sy to * in isa A 1 , if this common form contains the pronominal 
base i and the element sya. Sn- becomes 5 in the manuscript. 3 I have 

'Eg, the attempt made by some eminent scholars at explaining the aksaras 
which I read ya yetvga in 1 5 of the Wardak inscription as sasehga and further as sam- 
svedaja Such a development is entirely against the dialect 

2 Cf Sakyamunua sartra D 1 f , sadayadana C" f , sarvartivadana C, etc. 

3 Cf tasa, Skr trsna, B 45. 
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already mentioned the corresponding tas(h)a in the Landi inscription, 
A 1 ' 1 , which seems to show that the resulting s was slightly aspirated. 

Of s-compounds we have sic in samk(h)ara B"; k(h)amdhasa D'"; 
st in sarvartivadana C 1 ; thubammi D 1 , pradithavedi A"; sy in masasa 
avadunakasa A 1 , etc The form dormanasta in O 1 cannot, accordingly, 
be derived from daurmanasya but must contain the suffix id. 

On the whole the Landi inscription is of considerable importance for 
our knowledge of the North-Western Prakrit and also of the history of 
the Buddhist Canon, and a preliminary account may, I hope, interest 
my distinguished American colleague and friend, to whom this volume 
is dedicated. 

University of Oslo 



DAS VIPANAM IM RIGVEDA 

By KARL F GELDNER 

ES 1ST ein allgemeiner Glaube der Inder, dass gewisse Vogel — es 
werden der Kruiic (eine Reiherart) und besonders der Hamsa 
(Schwan und indische Gans) genannt — die Geschickhchkeit besitzen, 
aus einer Mischung von Wasser und Milch die Milch allein als das 
Bessere herauszuschlurfen und das Wasser ubrig zu lassen. Diese 
Fabel, denn etwas anderes ist es nicht, obwohl lrgendeine reale Beo- 
bachtung zu Grunde liegen mag, diente Dichtern und Philosophen 
oftmals als Gleichnis In einem ebenso feinsinnigen wie gelehrten 
Aufsatz im Journal of the American Oriental Society xix, 2, 151-158 
sucht der Jubilar, Professor Lanman, diese Fabel auf em naturliches 
Faktum zuriickzufiihren, und er verfolgt lhre Spur durch die ganze 
Literatur ruekwarts bis in die Zeit der vedischen Schnften Nur vor 
der allerletzten Pforte, vor dem Rigveda macht er Halt und verweist 
auf die Autontat Bloomfields 

In der alten Literatur wird diese fabelhafte Kunst, Milch aus dem 
Wasser herauszutnnken, durch vi-pd und vtpdna ausgedruckt. vi-pd 
bedeutet zunachst nut Unterschied trinken, im Trinken einen Un- 
terschied herausfinden, so Ait Br. 3, 29, 5, oder die Essenz von etwas 
trinken, wie RV 3, 53, 10 rl pibadhvam kuszkdh somydm mddhu Dort 
geht im ersten Stollen der Vergleich mit den Hamsas voraus und der- 
selbe Vergleich schwebte vermutlich auch im letzen Stol- 
len bei vl pibadhvam dem Dichter noch vor 

In 7, 22, 4 wird dasselbe Verb figurhch vom Presstem gebraucht, 
der Somapflanze und Somasaft scheidet, letzteren gleichsam aus der 
Pflanze heraustrinkt Und darnach ist auch 4, 16, 3 zu verstehen. 
Die wichtigste Stelle ist aber 10, 131, 4-5 

yuvdm suramam asvmd ndmucdv dsure sdcd / 

vipipdnti siibhas pail indram kdrmasv dvatam // 

putrdm iva pitdrdv asvlnobhendrdvdthuh kavyair damsdndbhih / 

ydt suramam vy dpibah sdcibhih sdrasvati tvd maghavann abhisnak // 

Es steht fest, das diese beiden Strophen in enger Beziehung zur soge- 
nannten Sautramam-Feier stehen, bei der statt Soma vielmehr die 
Sura, d. h. der Branntwein eine Rolle spielt Beide Strophen haben 
nach Asv. Ss. 3, 9, 3 in dem genannten Ritual ihre feste Stelle. Damit 
ist aber nicht gesagt, dass sie schon von vornherein fur dieses gedichtet 
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seien, wie Oldenberg annimmt. Sie sind vielmehr aus dem RV. in das 
spatere Ceremoniell ubernommen worden, well sie auf eine alte Sage 
anspielen, an der sich ]enes Ceremoniell anrankt. In dieser Sage 
kommt eben der Sura eine besondere Bedeutung zu. Durch die Anleh- 
nung an das RVLied hat jenes Opfer von dem dort in Str 6 genannten 
indrah sutramd seinen Namen erhalten Im RV. aber steht das Stro- 
phenpaar in anderem Zusammenhang Das Lied beginnt mit der Bitte 
um Schutz gegen Feinde (1) und um Verteilung von deren Besitz (2). 
Dazu muss man Indra zum Freund haben (3) — diese Freundschaft 
des Indra wird A V 3, 3, 2 in Verbindung mit der SautramanI erwahnt 
— wie Indra selbst m dem Namuci-Handel an der Freundschaft der 
Asvm und der Sarasvati einen Halt fand (4-5) 

Die Sage, welche die Ritualtexte zur Begrundung des Sautramanl- 
Opfers mitteilen, ist der Kampf zwischen Gott Indra und dem Damon 
Namuci Die ausfuhrhche Darstellung dieses Mythos in Sat Br. 12, 
7, lfg. verknupft die Namucisage unmittelbar mit dem ebenso be- 
kannten Konflikt der beiden Gotter Indra und Tvastar, nach der Er- 
mordung des Tvastarsohnes Visvarupa durch Indra Ob diese Verk- 
nupfung alt ist, mag dahingestellt bleiben Tvastar bruskiert Indra, 
dieser begeht in Erwiderung em Sakrilegium und busst zur Strafe 
seine unbezwmgliche Kraft ein Gerade in diese Zeit seiner Schwache 
fallen seme Handel mit Namuci Der Damon merkt, das Indra sich 
noch nicht erholt hat (Sat Br 12, 7, 1, 10) und beschhesst den Indra 
jetzt ganz zu Fall zu brmgen, indem er durch Branntwein seine Krafte 
und seinen Somatrunk wegnimmt (ib 12, 7, 1, 10, 12, 7, 3, 1) Indra 
erleidet einen volhgen Zusammcnbruch und unterhegt im Rmgkampf 
gegen Namuci Er muss sich infolge des Betrugs zu jenem Entvvaff- 
nungs- und Sicherheitspakt verstehen, der auch in TBr 1, 7, 1, 6fg. 
genau erzahlt wird Die Gotter wenden sich an die Asvin als Arzte 
und die Sarasvati als das Heilmittel mit der Bitte, ihn zu heilen (bat. 
Br 12, 7, 1, 11) und lhm die verlorene Kraft und den Somatrunk 
wiederzubringen (ib 12, 7, 3, 1) Bei diesem Punkt schemen nun die 
oben zitierten Strophen des RV einzusetzen 

Das Sat. Br erzahlt 12, 7, 3, 3fg den weiteren Verlauf der Ge- 
schichte, den Ersatz des im Vertrag verbotenen Vajra Indras durch 
Schaum. Indra schlagt darauf dem Namuci das Haupt ab. Dadurch 
wurde und blieb der von Namuci weggetrunkene Soma mit Blut ver- 
mischt. Die Gotter (Indra, die Asvin, Sarasvati) ekelten sich davor 
und erfanden das andhasor vipdnam, das Sondertrinken der beiden 
Flussigkeiten, und machten auf diese Weise den Soma wieder rein und 
schmackhaft. 
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Das ganze Material der Namucisage hat in unerreichbarer Grlind- 
lichkeit Bloomfield im JAOS. 15, 146fg zusammengestellt und kritisch 
beleuchtet. Ich pflichte Bloomfield darin durchaus bei, dass das Schlag- 
wort surayd der Brahmanastelle (Sat Br. 12, 7, 1, 10, vgl. 12, 7, 3, 1) 
nicht zu iibersetzen ist: zusammen mit dem Branntwein, sondern: 
mit Hilfe des Branntweins. Namuci macht den Indra durch dieses 
lhm ungewohnte Getrank total betrunken 

Wenn dann weiter (a o o. 153) Bloomfield den Satz aufstellt, dass 
die Gesamthcit der vedischen Bucher eine Einheit bildet und stets die 
Brahmanas und Sutras sowie das gesammte rituelle Spruchmaterial 
fiir die Erklarung der vedischen Hymnen heranzuziehen ist, so wird 
jeder Verstandige diesen Satz im allgemeinen bdhgen Bloomfields 
Arbeiten sind in dieser Hmsicht geradezu vorbildlich. Aber auf mytho- 
logischem Gebiet darf dieser Satz doch nur cum grano sahs gelten. 
Die mythischen Erzahlungen der Brahmanas sind Epigonenarbeit, die 
zwar meist noch den Kern des Mythos richtig erfasst, im Emzelnen 
aber vieles missdeutet oder umdeutet. Der Rigveda steht sagenge- 
schichthch betrachtet auf alterer und hoherer Stufe. Die Gotterge- 
schichten lebten in dem Gedachtnis der Dichter noch gestalt-und gebalt- 
voller als bei den Epigonen Nur schade, dass diese aus lhrer intimeren 
Kenntnis so sparhche und abgerissene Mitteilungen machen. Die 
Namucisage des RV ist ein weiteres Beispiel hierfur. 

Bloomfield verlegt nun Rv. 10, 131, 4 in den Schlussakt der Namu- 
cigeschichte, wobei er sich ganz an den Gang der Erzahlung im Brah- 
mana anschhesst. Deren einzelne Phasen sind ; 1 Surarausch des Indra 
und Verlust seiner Starke; 2. Pakt mit Namuci "Wiederherstellung 
Indras durch die Asvin und Sarasvati, und Umgehung des Vertrags 
und Totung des Namuci, 3 Zuruckgewinnung des weggenommenen 
Soma und dessen Reinigung durch die Sarasvati Bloomfield kann sich 
dabei besonders auf Mahidharas kurze Analyse der Sage in dessen 
Kommentar zu VS 10, 33 berufen. 

Die hauptsachliche crux interpretum bleibt das nur in den beiden 
RV. Strophen belegbare Wort suramam. Bloomfield nimmt Roths 
spatere Deutung im kiirzeren Petersburger WB. an. Nach Roth ist 
surama Kompositum aus surd + dma = Surakrankheit, die iiblen 
Folgen des zu starken Branntweingenusses. Und zwar bezieht Bl. 
diesen surama in der einen Str. auf den ersten Akt der Namucisage, in 
der anderen aber auf deren Schlussakt, und ubersetzt (a. a. o. 148) : 

"Ihr beiden Asvin habt, indem ihr bei Asura Namuci euch selbst 
eine Sura-Uberladung antrankt, dem Indra bei seinen Taten geholfen, 
ihr Herren des Lichtes." 
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" Wie Eltern dem Kind so haben beide Asvin, o Indra, dir mit ihren 
Zauberkunsten geholfen. Als du, o Maghavan, mit aller Macht Sura 
bis zur Erkrankung getrunken hattest, da kurierete dich Sarasvatl." 

Nach Bloomfield handelt es sich eigentlich um zwei verschiedene 
Vorgange. Indra trinkt sich unabsichtlich bei Namuci einen bbsen 
Rausch an in Sura, die ihm sein Trinkgenosse Namuci im Beginn der 
Geschichte beigebracht hat. Die Asvin tun dasselbe absichtlich, um 
den im toten Namuci verunreinigten Soma zu reinigen, und ihn so dem 
Indra wiederzugeben (a a o. 159, Mahldhara zu VS. 10, 33). Daher, 
so meint Bl., steht vi-pd das eine Mai im Med. das andere Mai im 
Akt. Der Unterschied zwischen Med und Akt ist aber lediglich durch 
die verschiedene Konjugation bedmgt vt-pd nach der seltenen Pras. 
Klasse 3 ist Med , vgl vipipiya, vipipite Jaim. Br. 3, 228, dagegen 
ist vi-pd nach Kl 1 (piba) ausser RV. 3, 53, 10 stets Akt. 

Hart ist auch das Auseinanderreissen der beiden Vorgange in den 
zusammenhangenden RV. Str und die Beziehung der Worte ndmucdv 
dsure sdcd, auf den toten Namuci, wahrend der Lok. bei sdcd in Ver- 
bmdung mit pd und ahnlichen Verben stets den Gast- und Opfergeber 
bezeichnet piba — tugrye sdcd 8, 32, 20, srustigau sdcd 8, 51, 1; dydu 
mddayase sdcd 8, 52, 1, kfpe mdddyase sdcd 8, 4, 2, kdnvesu sti sdcd 
piba 8, 4, 3 Der Fehler aller Interpreten ist eben in vipipdna, vydpi- 
bah zu suchen, das nichts anderes ist als das spatere vi-pd Das hat 
schon Oldenberg (Nachr der Gottmger Ges. 1893, 343) geahnt, ohne 
klar zu sagen, wie er die Stelle verstanden haben will Als Schlagwort 
der Namucisage wird es ausdrucklich in Sat 12, 7, 3, 4 durch andhasor 
vipdnam bezeugt, ist aber in der spateren Fassung der Sage nur noch 
halbverstanden und an die falsche Stelle gekommen Das andhasor 
vipdnam in Sat. ist dasselbe wie andhaso vipdnam Tand Br. 14, 11, 26, 
wo wohl gleichfalls andhasor zu lesen ist. Dazu bestatigend andhasi 
vipipite Jaim Br. 3, 228. Die beiden andhas sind nach der letzten 
Stelle das daivyam und das mdnusam, also jedenfalls Soma und Sura. 
Und so ursprunglich auch in der Namucisage. 

Damit fallt aber Roths geistvolle Deutung von surama. Suramam 
bezeichnet jene eigentiimhche Mischung von Soma und Sura, die 
Namuci dem Indra vorsetzte, und die in Erinnerung an jene Sage im 
spateren Ritual nachgeahmt wurde, VS. 19, 1 (he sure, tvdm somena 
samyojaydmi Mahldhara) . Auch das hat Oldenbergs Scharfsinn (a. a. o. 
343) herausgefunden, aber seine Deutung des Wortes ist verfehlt. Um 
zu einem brauchbaren Sinn zu gelangen bietet sich eine doppelte Er- 
klarung. Es kann aus surd -f- ama zusammengesetzt also Bahuvrlhi sein : 
die heftige Wirkung des Branntweins habend, durch Branntwein 
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stark gemacht, vulgar ' geschnapst.' Dann ist somam zu erganzen. 
Man kann in diesem Falle sura-ama oder surd-dma zerlegen. Ersteres 
nach Wackernagel II, 1, § 113b/J, letztes nach § 115c. Oder surama ist 
kollektiver Dvandva und eine Kurzung aus surasoma, das dann dem 
andhasi entsprechen wiirde Diese Erklarung kommt der von J. 
Brune bei Oldenberg zu RV. 10, 131, 4 vorgeschlagenen nahe. Nun- 
mehr (ibersetze ich : 

10, 131, 4: "Ihr Asvin habt bei dem asurischen Namuci den stark- 
geschnapsten (Soma) durch Trinken geschieden, ihr Herren der 
Schbnheit, und so dem Indra bei seinen Taten beigestanden." 

"Wie die Eltem dem Sonne so standet ihr Asvin (dir), o Indra, 
bei mit euren Erfindungen und Meisterkunsten ; als du mit Geschick 
den starkgeschnapsten (Soma) durch Trinken sondertest, da heilte 
dich, Maghavan, die SarasvatI " 

Die Strophen spielen auf eine Episode im Namuci-Indra-Streite 
an, die sich im RV. sonst nicht wiederfindet und aus eigener Kom- 
bination oder Phantasie, wie man es nennen will, vervollstandigt wer- 
den muss. Es fragt sich zunachst, wo diese Episode im Zusammenhang 
der ganzen Namucierzahlung einzuordnen sei Doch wohl vor der 
eigenthchen Katastrophe, ungefahr bei Sat 12, 7, 1, 11-12, da wo die 
Asvin und SarasvatI zum ersten Male angerufen werden, aber noch 
vor dem volligen Zusammenbruch des Indra 

Gottergeschichten sind nur das Spiegelbild menschhcher Verhalt- 
nisse Indra und Namuci, der starkste Gott und der starkste Asura 
seiner Zeit, zwei grosse Rivalen und innerlich spinnefeind, versuchten 
zunachst sich auf diplomatischem und gesellschaftlichem Tone ausser- 
hch gut zu stellen Jedenfalls haben nicht nur die Kommentare son- 
dern auch das Epos recht, wenn sic von der Freundschaft beider 
sprechen (s Bloomfield a a o. 147). Sie luden sich zu Gast und 
Namuci versuchte dem Indra durch Alkohol ein Bern zu stellen, indem 
er in den Soma den Branntwcm mischte, in das gottliche Getrank das 
damonische. Die List gelang nicht sofort Die gottlichen Wunder- 
manner, die Asvin, machten dem Indra die Kunst vor, aus der Trank- 
mischung den Soma allein herauszutrinken (Str 4). Indra tut das 
Gleiche, tauscht also den Namuci und SarasvatI heilt die ublen Folgen 
(Str. 5). Wie es schhesshch doch noch zur Katastrophe kam, bleibt 
dann eine ungeloste Frage. Es ware darum m engerem Anschluss an die 
Brahmanaerzahlung, auch moglich, dass Indra gleich anfangs dem 
listigen Gifttrank des Namuci erlag, und dass dieser nicht nur eine 
bestimmte Somahbation, sondern den Somatrank uberhaupt mit Sura, 
vergiftet hatte, die Asvin aber nach der Rekreierung Indras durch 
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Sarasvati diesem vor dem entscheidenden Kampfe die Kunst des 
Vipana beigebracht haben. Denn fUr diesen Entscheidungskampf 
brauchte Indra seine voile Starke und den Soma. Dann bleibt aber 
der Ausdruck ndmucau sdcd hart. Klarheit ist nicht mehr zu erreichen. 
Zum Andenken an dieses bedeutsame Ereignis, an die Rekreierung 
Indras und die Reimgung des Soma wurde die Sautramanifeier gestiftet 
als em Reinigungsopfer, das besonders von einem entthronten Konig 
(Katy Sr 19, 1, 3) zu begehen ist und von einem, der sich in Soma 
ubernommen (lb 2), also modern ausgedruckt, feich eine Alkohol- 
vergiftung zugezogen hat. 

Univeksitat, Marburg. 



ON THE REAL MEANING OF THE DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN YAJNAVALKYA AND MAITREYl 

By CARLO FORMICHI 

EVEN a superficial reader of the Upanishads knows the famous dia- 
logue between Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi and is ready to 
quote it as one of the loftiest passages in the whole religious literature of 
ancient India But the meaning of the sage's words is far from being 
clear "Behold, not indeed for the husband's sake the husband is dear, 
but for the sake of the self, the husband is dear Behold, not indeed for 
the wife's sake the wife is dear, but for the sake of the self, the wife is 
dear. Behold, not for the sons' sake the sons are dear, but for the sake 
of the self the sons are dear." And so on, in the text the thought is em- 
phasized that everything dear to us as property, brahmanical or ksha- 
triya dignity, heavenly worlds, Gods and creatures are not dear in and 
for themselves but only for the sake of the self, 1 

Two such distinguished and authoritative interpreters as Deussen 
and Oldenberg are at variance in the rendering of the meaning of the 
text The former states "dies ist nicht etwa die Proklamation des 
Standpunktes eines extremen Kgoismus, sondern bedeutet (da der 
Atman das erkennende Subjekt in uns ist), dass wir alles in der Welt 
nur msofern erkennen, besitzen, lieben konnen, als wir es als Vorstellung 
in unserm Bewusstsem tragen " - 

Quite opposite to this explanation is the one given by Oldenberg. 
"wir lieben, sagt Yajnavalkya, in Wahrheit allein unser Selbst alle 
andre Liebe fliesst aus dieser Liebe und dient ihr wobei das in der Tat 
deuthch genug ausgesprochene Bekenntms zur Selbsthebe doch wohl 
aufgefasst werden darf als vertieft durch den mitkhngenden Gedanken, 
dass das eigne Selbst das Allselbst ist " 3 

I think that great help may be drawn from the following passages 

" The atman is dearer than a son, dearer than wealth, dearer than any 
other thing, because what is inmost is the atman, and whosoever, to one 
saying anything else is dearer than the atman, declares "you will lose 

1 Brhaddranyaka-Upanuhad, II, 4, 5, IV, a, C 

2 Sechzig Uj>anishad\? des Veda, p 415 

8 Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhumus, p 197 
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this your dear thing," he lordly proclaims what will necessarily happen. 
Therefore one should worship as dear only the atman, for who worships 
as dear only the atman to him no dear thing is any longer perishable." * 

"When brahmanas know the atman, then freeing themselves from 
the desire of offspring, from the desire of wealth, from the desire of 
heavenly worlds, they lead the life of wandering mendicants, for desire 
of offspring means desire of wealth and desire of wealth means desire of 
heavenly worlds " 2 

"Who knows the atman becomes a Muni and wanders about in 
search of Him alone as in search of his own world This is why the for- 
mer sages did not desire offspring and said to themselves ' what is the 
use of offspring to us for whom the atman is the whole world ? ' Freeing 
themselves from the desire of offspring, from the desire of wealth, from 
the desire of heavenly worlds, they led the life of wandering mendi- 
cants, for desire of offspring means desire of wealth and desire of wealth 
means desire of heavenly worlds " 3 

Yajnavalkya, who has known what the atman is, gives up all mun- 
dane affections and resolves to lead the life of a wandering mendicant. 
What he says to his wife is a truism that is constantly met with in the 
Upanishads there is only one reality, and this is the indescribable, 
transcendent atman which knows no change, no sorrow, no death, no 
to-day, no to-morrow, no here no there, and he who for the sake of this 
one reality forsakes the world and its illusions will transform all perish- 
able things dear to his heart into imperishable ones 

I agree with Oldenberg that in Yajnavalkya's words there is no trace 
of the atman being das Subject des Erkennens and as such der Trager 
dieser ganzen Welt, as Deussen maintains, but at the same time Olden- 
berg's assertion that, according to Yajnavalkya, we love only our self 
and every other love flows out from this love, seems to me strongly 
objectionable At any rate, Yajnavalkya's acknowledgment of selfish- 
ness would be a most strange one Can a man be called selfish for re- 
nouncing the world, living on alms and aspiring to a supreme reality 
which, though not personified, appeals to hh heart as strongly as any 
personal God to the hearts of his worshippers? In the Upanishads the 
word atman always means something that is even above the Gods, and 
to attach to it the idea of selfishness is to forget what the Upanishads 
try constantly to demonstrate, the ineffable transcendency of the 
atman. 

1 Brhaddr Up I, 4, 8 2 Ibidem, III, 5, 1. 

' Ibidem, IV, 4, 22 
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There is, accordingly, no relation at all between Yajfiavalkya's ex- 
pressions and those contained in the Saihyutta Nikaya, I, 75, where to 
the question, "Is anything dearer to you than your own self?" twice, 
"No" is given as answer. 1 

No religion has hitherto dared to acknowledge selfishness as its 
basis, and the Upanishads make no exception to the general rule. 

1 Oldenberg, op cit , p 351, n \%i 
University of Rome 



THE DATE OF VASUBANDHU, THE GREAT 
BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHER 

By JYAN TAKAKl'SU 

IT is more than twenty years ago that I proposed a probable date for 
Vasubandhu, the author of the Abhidharma-kosa (realism) as well 
as of the I'ljndnamdtratd (idealism), in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (January, 1905) The date of Vasubandhu then proposed by 
me was A d 420-500. M Sylvain Levi at first proposed a later date 
than mine, namely, the first half of the sixth century He has, how- 
ever, since abandoned that date, m his translation of the Sutra-alankdra, 
published in 1911, and has expressed his view that Asanga's activity 
covers the whole of the first half of the fifth century As in those days 
literary activities in India seem to have been at once reflected in 
China, the dates of the Chinese translations of Indian works will serve 
as a reliable guide in fixing dates in Indian religious or philosophical 
history Acting upon this conviction, I first published a translation of 
Paramartha's Life of Vabubandhv, and, as an appendix to it, Kuei 
Chi's version of the controversy between the Buddhist and the Sankhya 
philosophers in the T'ouihj Pao (1904), and subsequently proposed in 
1905 the date just mentioned 

Since then several scholars have taken up this question Our 
lamented friend M N Pen, 1 after a minute investigation, suggested 
a d 350 as the date of Vasubandhu's death, while Professor U. 
Wogihara 2 proposed a d 390-470 for Vasubandhu, and a d 375-450 
for Asanga In the meantime the dates were vigorously discussed by 
several scholars in Japan Professor B Shno proposed a still more 
early date (a d 270-350) than that of M Pen, whereas Professor R. 
Hikata satisfied himself with the date given by Professor Wogihara. 

Only lately Professor T Kimura, taking a different basis of dis- 
cussion for his investigation, confirmed the date given by me. Still 
later, Professor H Ui, while discussing the existence of a philosopher 
called Maitreya besides the would-be Buddha of that name, sheds a 
side-light on the dark points of several important questions, though 

1 " A propos de la Date dc Vasubandhu," Bulletin de I'flcole Frangaue d'extreme 
Orient (1911), p 339 

2 Asanga's Bodhisattvabhumi, ein dogmatischer Text der Nordbuddhisten. Leip- 
zig, 1908 
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his own date for Vasubandhu is a.d. 320-400, or one hundred years 
earlier than mine There are yet several other savants standing at 
opposite poles, the one being Professor S. Funabashi, who advocates 
the earlier date (fourth century, before Kumarajlva), and the other, 
the group including Professor E. Mayeda (after Kumarajlva, who was 
in China 383-414), Professor S Mochizuki (between 433-533), and 
G Ono (415-515), who favors a later date, somewhat later than even 
my own Now we can well draw our discussions to a conclusion, as 
we have almost exhausted our examination of the materials at our 
command Besides, we may perhaps look forward to some fresh in- 
ternal evidence, now that new material has been discovered in Nepal 
and is being prepared for publication by M Sylvain Levi I mean 
the Sanskrit text of Vasubandhu's V ijna-phtrimsaka, with Sthiramati's 
commentary on it As for ourselves we shall now sum up our studies 
and see if we can settle the question once for all 

My arguments rest chiefly on evidence adduced, first, from some 
Chinese biographers, secondly, from travellers from or in India, and 
especially from the life of Vasubandu written by Paramiirtha, and 
thirdly from the dates of translation of the works of Vasubandhu and 
his contemporaries 

1 Kumarajlva (383-414 in China), who wrote or translated the 
biographies of Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, and Aryadeva, did not write the 
life of Vasubandhu, though one catalogue mentions by mistake the life 
of Vasubandhu 

2. Fa hien (399-414 in India) does not seem to know of our philoso- 
pher, none of whose works is found among his translations 

3. Paramiirtha (500-569, 539 invited from India, 540-569 m 
China) is the first who wrote a biography of our philosopher He him- 
self is an idealist philosopher and mentions the death of his predeces- 
sor at the age of eighty, at Ayodhya, which must have occurred before 
539 (the date of invitation to China), or, at the latest, before 546 (the 
date of his arrival in China) This fact alone made M Sylvain Levi's 
first proposal impossible Besides, Vasubandhu's MahayiLnistic works, 
which were written in the last part of his life, are subsequent to his 
conversion to the Mahayana and the death of Asanga, which occurred 
at the age of seventy-five If his elder brother was seventy-five, his 
age would be about seventy or more During about ten years of his 
conversion, he seems to have written nineteen works as I pointed out 
in my Life. Some may hold the ten years as incredible, but as he said 
himself that he was too old to dispute with Sanghabhadra while he 
was as yet Hlnayanist, the remaining years of his life could not have 
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been much more than a decade. Many of his works were translated 
into Chinese as early as 508, 509, 508-511, 508-538, 529, 550, 563, and 
by Bodhiruci (a d 508-535 in China), Paramartha (a.d 546-569 in 
China), and others The compilation of these works was naturally 
earlier than the dates of translation 

I thought it quite reasonable to take a d 500 as terminus ad quern 
and to fix his date as covering three quarters of the fifth century. Con- 
sequently a.d 420-500 was proposed as a possible date for Vasubandhu 
This hypothesis of mine does not conflict with any date from the Life 
itself, namely, a controversy between the Buddhist and the Sankhya 
philosophers (Buddhamitra versus Vindhyavasa (Tsvarakrsna) , a 
patronage of the King Vikramaditya and Baladitya, a dispute with 
Vasurata, a grammarian of the Candra school, also with Sanghabhadra, 
Vaibhasika philosopher and the author of the Samayapradipika. 
Paramartha's date given for Katyayanlputra and Asvaghosa is "in 
the 500 years of Nirvana" (that is, 500-599). while that given for 
Variaganya and Vindhyavasa (tsvarakrsna), the elder contempora- 
ries of Vasubandhu, is " in the 900 years of Nirvana " (that is, 900- 
999) These two dates too are not made impossible by any statement 
in the Abhidharma-kosa itself 

In the Abhidharma-hosa it is said " When we know that the life of 
the Buddha's Law is about to end, reaching almost the throat, and 
that it is the time when vice is in power, seek your deliverance, be 
diligent " This would mean that the life of the Buddha sasana, which 
lasts for 1,000 years, is about to breathe its last According to Yaso- 
mitra, 1 the original is Eram kanthagataprdnam viditrd munisdsanam, 
maldndm balahdlam ca na pramddyam mumuksubhth (" It being 
known that the life breath of the teaching of the sage [is about to go 
out and] reached to the throat and it is the prevailing time of vices, 
those who seek deliverance should be diligent ") The Vydkhyd of 
Yasomitra does not explain it But Hiuen tsang's explanation puts 
the duration of the saddharma as definitely one thousand years We 
can thus assume that we are neanng the end of the period, that is to 
say, we have passed nine hundred years and more since the Buddha's 
Nirvana This is in perfect agreement with Paramartha's statement 
" in the nine hundred years," which means neither " within nine cen- 
turies " nor " in the ninth century " We may better express it as 
" in the years nine hundreds," that is, from 900 onward till it reaches 
1,000. 

1 L' Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, traduit et annott, by Professor de la Vallee 
Poussin (1925), chap, vm, 40, p 224, note 1 
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Now as to the calculation of the Nirvana Era. That a compara- 
tively trustworthy tradition as to the date of the Buddha's Nirvana 
was current in India among the Buddhists about Paramartha's time 
can be seen from another source, quite independent of Paramartha's 
Life The famous " Dotted Record " of Indian sages, which was 
brought to China by Sanghabhadra, indicated 975 dots from the 
Nirvana to a d 489, one dot having been added every year to the 
Vvnaya pitaka after the Varsa ceremony was over 

Sanghabhadra translated Buddhaghosa's Samantapdsddihd in a d 
489 in Canton, and kept his Varsa retreat there, thereby adding the 
last dot to the Record According to this Record, the date of the Nir- 
vana would be b c 486 * The 500 years after Nirvana as the date of 
Asvaghosa would mean some time falling between a d 14 and a d 113, 
while the 900 years after Nirvana as the date of Vasubandhu would 
fall somewhere in ad 414-513 This is an additional corroboration 
which cannot be rejected without some incontrovertible fact 

Now M Peri took up all the books of a dubious nature, which I 
purposely rejected as such, and proposed an earlier date for Vasu- 
bandhu His arguments are divided into eight heads (1) Bodhiruci 
and Chin kang sien lun, (2) the list of patriarchs, (3) the Mahayana- 
avatara and Sthiramati, (4) Chronology, (5) the Sata sastra, (6) 
Bodhicittotpada sastra, (7) Kumarajlva; and (8) Disciples and com- 
mentators of Vasubandhu These titles alone seem to indicate that 
he has exhausted nearly all evidence that can be adduced from the 
Chinese side Though his painstaking research incorporates many of 
the discussions then going on in Japan, and is marked everywhere 
with a high scholarship in Japanese as well as Chinese Buddhist litera- 
ture, nevertheless there are no points, I am sorry to say, which really 
compel us to accept his date 

For my part I have been trying for some time to carry on anew my 
research into the materials hitherto not sufficiently examined by my- 
self The deeper I go into the matter, the more I feel convinced that, 
after all, my date of Vasubandhu is nearest the mark So instead of 
laying a lengthy discussion before my readers, I shall confine myself 
to giving a few important points that tend to undermine the founda- 
tion of all earlier dates proposed for Vasubandhu Among others 
there are three important facts on which the proposition of earlier 
dates is based and in face of which my date seems to fall to the ground 
at once 

1 For the details of the Dotted Record, see my "Pah Elements in Chinese Buddh- 
ism," J Ii A S, July, 1896 
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First, the Chin kang sien lun, a work on the Vajracchedikd, either 
translated or written by Bodhiruci (a d. 508-535), which M. Peri, 
Professors Shiio and Ui make very much of Secondly, the Bodhisattva- 
bhumy-ddhdra, a portion of the Yogdcara-bhumi, translated by Dhar- 
maraksa (a.d 414-421), along with the Bodhisattva-bhadrasila, also a 
portion of the Yogdcara-bhumi, translated by Gunavarman (a d. 421), 
on both of which the arguments of Professors Wogihara, Shiio, and 
Hikata are based To the same category belongs the Sutrdlahkdra, 
said to be composed by Asanga, the original of which was published 
by Professor Sylvam Levi, who based upon it a new date for Asanga. 
Thirdly the Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya, by Dharmatrata, translated 
by Sanghavarman (a d 424). The name of Vasubandhu contained 
in the work was and is still a centre of dispute, especially among the 
Japanese savants 

Let us now examine these points First as to the Chin kang sien 
lun The work is said to be a commentary on the Vajracchedikd, 
written by a man named Chin kang sien (perhaps Vajrarsi in Sanskrit), 
who is supposed to have been a pupil of Vasubandhu, and translated 
into Chinese by Bodhiruci (a d 535) At the end of volume 10 of this 
work there is a parampard of transmission to the following effect - 1 
" Maitreya composed a commentary on the Vajracchedikd and the 
Bodhisattva-bhumy-adhara, and handed them down to Asanga, who 
in transmitted them to Vasubandhu. The latter again wrote a sub- 
commentary on the Vajracchedikd, and handed it down to Chin kang 
sien (perhaps Vajrarsi) Then Chin kang sien to Wu tsin yi (Aksaya- 
mati), Wu tsin yi to Cheng tsi, Cheng tsi to Bodhiruci, thus transmit- 
ting it successively without interruption until to-day for about two 
hundred years " Such a parampara would be very important if it 
came down from Bodhiruci himself, or if we knew anything about the 
names to verify the truth But it seems to be all in the negative First 
of all, the work is stated to be the translation of an Indian original; 
but that it is not a translation can easily be seen by a perusal of its 
content If it is not an Indian work, it can only be a compilation in 
China, either by Bodhiruci or by some other hand In any case the 
work was in existence soon after Bodhiruci, because it was quoted 
by Ki tsang (a d. 548-623) and Hui yuan (died a d 589) Ki tsang's 
quotation m the commentary on the Vajracchedikd, however, differs 
somewhat from what we have in the present text of the Chin kang 
sien lun. The work may have undergone an alteration by a later hand. 
In the style of composition and the method of annotation we notice 

1 My edition of the Chinese Trtpdaka, \ol XXV, no 1512, p 874 
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many points that give the work the stamp of Chinese authorship. As 
to the authenticity of the work there was some dispute among Chinese 
savants of old, and the learned Ki , 1 a pupil of Hiuen tsang, finally 
passed a sentence saying: " As to the sastra Chin kang sien (Vajrarsi), 
it is said that he [Chin kang sien] was a man of Wu in the southern 
section [of China], and his work is not a true sacred teaching." This 
means that Chin kang sien was not an Indian but a native of Wu in the 
south, and is not giving us a true teaching. It would amount to saying 
that the work is a Chinese forgery As we know that learned forgeries 
were rather habitual early in the Six Dynasties and Sui Dynasty, and 
that quotations from forged works can be found even in some serious 
books, we can almost safely assume with the learned Ki that the work 
in question belongs to this category Apart from this, the parampara 
itself is of a dubious character Between Asanga-Vasubandhu and 
Bodhiruci only three names are given, and yet a period of two centuries 
is said to have elapsed This is hardly credible, as Mr Ui rightly 
thinks. Besides, those three transmitters are mere names unidentified 
with any known personages in India or elsewhere Not one of the 
catalogues of the Chinese Tnjniakas, thirteen in number, has recorded 
the work either as a translation or as a Chinese compilation Having 
these facts before us, we can in no way utilize a work like this as a 
basis of proposing a date, even if I may be too harsh in regarding it 
as a forgery 

Next as to the Bodhisattva-bhumy-ddhara and the Bodhisattva- 
bhadrasila, translated into Chinese a d 413-421 and 431 respectively. 
These two are, doubtless, portions of the large Yogacara-bhumi. If 
Asanga is the actual author of all the three texts, a date anterior to 
that of the translation will be suitable for him, and my date for Vasu- 
bandhu ought to be given up at once From this point of view Pro- 
fessor Wogihara proposed a d 390-470 for Vasubandhu and a.d. 
375-450 for Asanga, though the reason why he puts the difference of 
twenty years of age between the two brothers by the same mother is 
not quite clear to me Professor Sylvain Levi, too, on this account 
abandoned his former date and proposed a new date, holding that 
Asanga's activity covers the whole of the first half of the fifth century, 
as referred to above. Concerning the authorship of these four books 
just mentioned, Professor Ui rendered us a great service in his research 

1 Ki is the youngest but most learned pupil of Hiuen tsang Formerly I called 
him Kuci Chi and M Pen, itouei ki, but we were mistaken, his real name being 
simply Ki His words here quoted are from his commentary (Tsan shu) on the Vajra- 
cchedika. 
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on Maitreya, in which he concluded that Maitreya was the actual 
author of these works, not simply an inspirer of Asanga. I have made 
an abstract of Mr. Ui's research from his Study of Indian Philosophy, 
and give it here as a supplement to this article. According to him most 
of the works hitherto assigned to As>ahga, inspired from above by the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya, are in reality to be attributed to Maitreya 
himself In that case Asanga would be only a transmitter, direct or 
indirect, of Maitreya's Mahayana doctrine. Chi yuan, 1 who went to 
India with Pa hien and Pao yun (a d. 399-414), invited Buddhabhadra 
to China, and on his return home translated several Sanskrit texts. 
As he had some doubt as to the Vinaya practice, he started once again 
for India by sea some time after a d 427, and after his arrival in India 
he saw several Arhats and inquired about his doubt No one, however, 
could give a decisive answer. Thereupon an Arhat ascended, while 
engaged in meditation, to the Tusita heaven and inquired of Maitreya 
living there as to Chi yuen's doubt, and found that the latter was right 
in his understanding He was satisfied with it, and on his way home 
he reached Ki pin (Kasmlra), where he died without a disease, aged 
seventy-eight. If Maitreya lived on earth at all, he ought to have 
been m activity about that time Some of the five Dharmas which 
are attributed to Maitreya in Tibet are assigned to Saramati in China 
Whether Saramati can be identified with Maitreya or not remains to 
be seen. If, in any case, a scholar named Maitreya be found to be the 
author of those works hitherto attributed to Asanga, then the date of 
the latter ought to be shifted later, at least by one generation, if not 
more The ground for an earlier date for Vasubandhu should give way 
altogether 

Thirdly, as to Dharmatrata's Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya, Pro- 
fessor T. Kimura has shown in his Study of the Abhtdharma Literature, 
I think, with a successful issue According to him, Vasubandhu sys- 
tematized Dharmatrata's work just mentioned, and developing it with 
the Sautrantika views, wrote the Abhidharma-kosa as a textbook of 
the realistic school. Dharmatrata's work mentions the name "Vasu- 
bandhu," who represents a philosophical tenet of his time. This 
Vasubandhu is explained to be an older Vasubandhu by Fu kuang, a 
pupil of Hiuen tsang, but those who advocate an earlier date will 
hold it to be a mistake on the part of Pu kuang 

Fortunately, however, this point can be traced in Yasomitra's Ab- 
hidhartna kosa vydkhyd, 2 which takes that old Vasubandhu to be a 

1 " Chu san tsan chi tsi " (Nanjio, 1476) vol XV, s 7 

1 Professor de la Vailed Poussin, Vasubandhu et Yasc/mUra, pp xix and 159. 
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Sthavira and the Upadhyaya of Acarya Manoratha, who is, according 
to Paramartha's Life of Vasubandhu, an elder contemporary of Vasu- 
bandhu. According to the internal evidence adduced by Mr. Kimura 
from the Abhidharma literature, a succession of these principal Abhid- 
harma works is to be assumed, and Vasubandhu's Abhidharma-koia 
is to be placed at the concluding period, and has to come subsequent 
to Dharmatrata's work, which was translated thrice — ad 418, 426, 
and 434 Had there been in existence Vasubandhu's Abhidharma-kosa, 
which is ever so much clearer than Dharmatrata's work, why should 
they translate the latter work so often, one after another, one Chinese 
(Fa hien) and four Indian (Buddhabhadra, Is vara, Gunavarman, and 
Sanghavarman) , all well up in things Indian, having been engaged in 
it As for further detail, the reader is referred to Professor Kimura's 
discussion, an abstract of which is also given here at the end 

The above three points made clear, it will be quite sufficient for 
our purpose, because all other chronological data from the Chinese 
sources are often contradictory to each other, and the lists of transmis- 
sion of the Idealistic school, from Vasubandhu down to Bodhiruci or 
Dharmapala, are also in conflict with each other What remains for 
me to do is to translate all the important materials and to lay them 
before my readers, a task too heavy for me at present The present 
article is to indicate simply that the date proposed by me some twenty 
years ago still holds good, now that so many scholars have been in the 
arena and so many earlier dates have been proposed It is gratifying 
to me to see that Professor R Garbe, m the second edition of his 
Sdnkhya Philosophy (p 74), follows my date throughout, giving a 
reason why he does so. The following lists of Indian philosophers may 
help us to see that the interval between Vasubandhu and Bodhiruci or 
Dharmapala can in no way be so wide as two centuries 



LISTS OF TEACHERS, SHOWING THEIR RELATIONS TO VASUBANDHU 

Ten Commentators of Vasubandhu (Vijndnamdtratd) 

1. Bandhu^ri, contemporary and commentator of Vasubandhu, circa, a d 420-500. 

2 Citrabhanu, contemporary and commentator of Vasubandhu, ctrca a d 420- 

500 

3 Gunamati, his Laksandnusdra, translated by Paramartha (came to China a d 

546) Teacher of Sthiramati (4), Of Late Years, Itsing, a d 671-695 

4 Sthiramati, elder contemporary of Dharmapala (6) a d 528-560, pupil of Guna- 

mati (3), Of Late Years, Itsing 

5 Suddhacandra, contemporary of Sthiramati (4), commentator of Vasubandhu's 

Faromarthasaptati 
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6. Dharmap&la, died a d 560, aged 32, teacher of Sllabhadra whom Hmen tsang 
met at his advanced age of 106, ad 633, 0/ Late Years, Using. 

7 Nanda, teacher of Jayasena known to Hiuen tsang a d 629-645 in India, com- 

mentator on the Yogacarabhumi 

8 Visesamitra, pupil of Dharmapala (6), commentator of Maitreya's Yogacarabhumi; 

otherwise called Jinamitra by Nanjio 

9 Jmaputra, pupil of Dharmapala (6), commentator of Maitreya's Bodhwattva- 

bhumi 
10 JMnacandra, pupil of Dharmapala (6), living in Tiladha vihara in Itsmg's time, 
ad 671-693 

N B Of the above names, Nos 1 and 2 are said to have lived in the 900 vears 
p N , at the same time as Vasubandhu, while Nos 3 to 10 lived after 1100 years P N 
The long interval is utterly unaccountable Either one or the other is a mistake As 
to Dharmapala, Itsmg makes him a contemporarv of Bhartrharc who died forty years 
before him, that is, circa \ d C30-650 This seems to be an error 

II 

(a) Points of Dispute 

1 Bandhu<ri 

3 Gunamati, deriving his idea from Bandhusri, asserts two divisions of menta 

function 

4 Sthiramati, pupil of Gunamati (3), one division of mental function 
7 Nanda, two divisions of mental function 

(b) Points or Dispite 

2 Citrabhanu 

(a) Dinnaga, deriving his ldta from Citrabhanu (2), asserts three divisions of 

mental functions, authontv ol hctuudya (logic) 

6 Dharmapfda, four divisions ot mental function, pupil of Dinnaga (according to 

Tibetan tradition) 

(b) Sankarasv ami, pupil and successor of Dinnaga (a) in hituvidya (logic) 

(c) Pra^astapada, Vaisesika philosopher defending himself against Dinnjga's 

hetuvuh/a (logic), asserts nine gnnan of \tma 
((/) Paramartha, died \ n jo!) aged 71 quotes nine gunas 6t the Vauenka, 
writes the Life of Vasubandhu, translates two works of Dinnaga (a) and 
one work of Gunamati (3) 

(c) Points of Dispute 
(e) Candrapala, admits onlj purva-vasana m the alava-vijiiana 

7 Nanda, asserts nava-vasana 

(/) Jayasena, follower of Nanda (7) , asserts nava-v asana 
6 Dharmapala, admits piirva-viisana as well as nava-vasana 
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List of Opponents of Vasubandhu 

(1) Sanghabhadra, opponent in Abhidharma, Of the Middle Age, Itsmg, two works 

against the Abhidharma kosa. 

(2) Bhavaviveka, opponent in Prajfiaparamita, Of the Middle Age, Itsmg. 

(3) Va9iirata, opponent in Vyakarana, one work against the grammar of the Abhv- 

dharma-kosa 

(4) IsVarakrsna, opponent in Sankhya, against his Sdnkhya-saptati Vasubandhu 

wrote Paramarthasaptati 

IV 

Chinese Three Schools of Idealism (Vijnaplimdtratd) 

I Ti Iun tsung (Dasabhumi school) Founded by Bodhiruci from North India 
(a d 508 to China), probably representing the North school of the idealistic 
philosophy 
II Shueh lun tsung (Mahayana-sampangraha school) Founded by Paramartha 
from Ujjayinl, West India (a n 539 invited to China), probably representing 
the famous Valabhi school of the idealistic philosophy 
III Hu fa tsung (Dharmapala school) Founded by Hiuen tsang (a d 629-645, in 
India), representing the then flourishing Nalanda school, instituted by Dhar- 
mapala, with the appearance of this school the two old schools became well- 
nigh extinct 

V 

Three Predecessors of Vasubandiiu's Realistic Philosophy 

I. Dharmottara (or Dharma^n) His work on realism, Abhidharma-hrdaya fNanpo, 

1288, translated a d 343-344 or 384) 
II Upasanta His work, Abhidharma-hrdaya (enlarged) (Nanjio, 1294, translated 
ad 563) 

III Dharmatrita His work, SamyuMa-abhtdharma-hrdaya (Nanjio, 1287, trans- 

lated [1] a d 397-418, [2] 426-431, [3] 434) 

IV Vasubandhu His work Abhidharma-koia (Nanjio, 1269, translated a d. 563- 

567, 1267, a d 654, 1270, a d 651) 

N B For further details, see Professor Kimura's supplement 

VI 

Taranatha's Parampara of Teachers 

I. Vasubandhu 

II Dinnaga, pupil of Vasubandhu 
III Dharmapala, pupil of Dinnaga 

Imperial UNiVERsiTr, Tokto. 



THE DATE OF VASUBANDHU SEEN FROM 
THE ABH1DHARMA-KOSA 

The Four Texts 

By TAIKEN K1MUBA 

THE earliest epitome of the Vaibhasika philosophy is the Abhi- 
dharma-hrdaya, written by Dharmottara or Dharmasrl (Nanjio, 
1288). It treats of important questions of the abhidharma philosophy, 
yet it is, as a system of philosophy, nothing but a crude writing in 
form and content. Then comes Upasanta's Abhidharma-hrdaya (Nanjio, 
1294). It is a new work, enlarged and developed from the above text 
Next we have Dharmatrata, who again enlarged on and developed 
Upasanta's text His work is called the Samyukta-abhidharma-hrdaya 
(Nanjio, 1289) This work was again revised and developed by Vasu- 
bandhu, then a great realistic philosopher, and is what we know as 
the Abhidharma-kosa (Nanjio, 1269, 1270) For a detailed discussion, 
see Kimura's Study of the Abhidharma Literature, part 5 Now let us 
examine the dates of the Chinese translations of the above four texts 
which have appeared one after another. 

CniNESE Translations of Abhidharma Hrdaya and of Abhidharma koiSa 

I 

Dharmottara's Abhidharma-hrdaya (Nanjio, 1288) 
Translators Sanghadeva and Tao an 

Dates variously given ad 343-344 (see Nanjio, 1C88, vol V), ad 384 (see 
Nanjio, 1476, \o\ II), or \ D 391 (see Nanjio, 1288) 

II 

Upasanta's Abhidharma-hrdaya (Nanjio. 1204) 
Translators Narendraj asas ( k d 557-o68), and Dharma prajnaruei (an assistant) 
Date AD 563 

III 

Dharmatrata's SamyuMa-abhidharma -hrdaya (Nanjio, 1287) 
There are three translations 

(a) The earliest translation (now lost) 

Translators Fa hien, a d 399-414 (ni India), and Buddhabhadra, a d 398-421 

(in China). 
Date ad 397-418 

(b) The second translation (now lo&t). 
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Translators IsVara (a.d. 426-481), 10 chapters, and Gunavarman (a.d. 431), 

last 3 chapters. 

(c) The third translation (Nanjio, 1287) 
Translator Sanghavarman (a d. 433-442) 
Date a d 434 

IV 

Vasubandhu's Abhidharma-kosa 

(a) The first translation (Nanjio, 1209) 
Translator Paramartha, author of the Life of Vasubandhu 
Date a d 563-567 

{b) The second translation (Nanjio, 1207) 
Translator Hmen tsang 
Date a d 054 

(c) The Abhidharma-kosa-lednka (Nanjio, 1270) 
Translator Hiuen tsang 
Date ad 651 

Among these four treatises, which successively develop the former, 
one, that by Dharmatrata (III), with its three translations, is most 
important for ascertaining the date of Vasubandhu, for it existed im- 
mediately before the work of Vasubandhu, and was translated by five 
competent priests who were versed in things Indian of that period, 
that is to say, a d 400-434 Fa hien, who, as we all know, traveled in 
India about fifteen years (ad 399-415), does not mention even the 
name of Vasubandhu, and had he known of such an authentic text 
as the Abhidharma-koSa, why should he have translated Dharmatrata's 
imperfect work instead ? The remaining four of the translators, who 
were all from India, arriving m China between 390 and 433, did not 
even speak of Vasubandhu or Asanga and, themselves translating 
the imperfect text of Dharmatrata, did not bring to light the system- 
atized work of Vasubandhu There would be no reason whatever 
to translate three times one and the same older text, had there been 
before them a new revised work of our great philosopher. 

Two Vasubanduus 

We know from the Life of Vasubandhu that Vasubandhu had two 
brothers, Virifici-vatsa Vasubandhu and Asanga Vasubandhu, and we 
have to acknowledge the existence of yet another teacher named 
Vasubandhu anterior to our Vasubandhu, the author of the A bhidharma 
kosa. 

In the preface to the Samyuhta- abhidharma-hrdaya of Dharma- 
trata, it is said " Several teachers have written Abhidharma-hrdayas, 
which are not similar in scope, either extensive or concise. The work 
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of Dharmottara (or Dharmasrl) is extremely concise, while that of 
Upasanta is much larger, being of eight thousand slokas. Yet there 
was another teacher whose work consisted of twelve thousand slokas. 
These two are said to be extensive ones Vasubandhu annotated the 
dharma in six thousand slokas, and his work was wide in extent and 
deep in meaning, not being inclined to one of the Tripitakas Such 
was the Asmnskrta-dkdsa-sdstra." Vasubandhu here referred to must be 
an earlier teacher of that name, and not the author of the Abhidharma- 
kosa. He must be anterior to Dharmatrata, who quotes him, and to 
the dates of translation of Dharmatrata's work, that is, a d 418, 426, 
and 436, as we have seen above M Pen considers that " six thou- 
sand slokas " here may be a mistake for " six hundred slokas," because 
the Abhidharma kosa of our Vasubandhu contains only so many, he not 
being aware of the fact that it in reality referred to another older 
Vasubandhu, as Pu kuang hinted M Peri's proposition thus falls to 
the ground as soon as we recognize Vasubandhu's Abhidharma-kosa to 
be subsequent to Dharmatrata's work For convenience sake we will 
call the author of the Asamskria-dkdsa the old Vasubandhu, and the 
author of the Abhulharma-kosa the new Vasubandhu 

In the Abhidharma-kosa itself (Chapter 9) we come across a sentence 
explaining Avidya in the following words "It is said by another com- 
mentator that the unreasonable manaskdra as mentioned in other 
sutras is the cause of Avidya " . 

The words " another commentator " here are rightly explained by 
Pu kuang, a pupil of Hiuen tsang, as the older Vasubandhu Further, 
Yasomitra too, in his Abhrdharma-kosa-vydkhyd, explains it in the fol- 
lowing words " Sthauro Yasubandhur Acarya M anorathopddhydya 
cvam aha " See Professor de la Vallee Poussm, Vasubandhu et 

Yasoirntra, page 159 Thus the old Vasubandhu, so-called by Pu 
kuang, was, according to Yasomitra, the upddhydija of the Acarya 
Manoratha, who was a contemporary of our Vasubandhu and was 
quoted, though without giving his name, in our Vasubandhu's Adhi- 
dharma-hosa itself So we can assume with perfect safety that Vasu- 
bandhu, the author of the Asamskrta-dldsa, quoted by Dharmatrata, 
Vasubandhu, a sihanra and the upddhydya of Manoratha, mentioned 
by Yasomitra, and Vasubandhu, hinted at m the words " another 
commentator " by the new Vasubandhu m his Abhidharma-losa and 
explained by Pu kuang as the old Vasubandhu, are one and the same 
personage, and one and all refer to the old Vasubandhu, quite dif- 
ferent from our Vasubandhu So we should be very careful not to 
assign a date to Vasubandhu without discrimination 
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Conclusion 

Judging from the dates of translation of the Chinese Abhidharma 
texts, we can say that the Abhidharma-kosa was not yet in existence 
in a.d 430, and consequently during this period the new Vasubandhu 
had not yet entered upon his career as the author of either the Realistic 
school or the Idealistic school. Those who assign him a date in the 
third or fourth century are, I think, confusing the old with the new. 
I, for my part, consider the date a.d. 420-500 to fit our great philoso- 
pher best. 

Imperial University, Tokyo 



THE DATE OF VASUBANDHU SEEN FROM THE 
HISTORY OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

By GENMYO ONO 

THE theory of the three persons (kaya) of Buddha and the eight 
faculties of mind were developed and brought into perfection by 
Vasubandhu These theories may be taken as peculiar to him In old 
days, as in the present day, a new thought current in India used at 
once to be reflected to China The translating of an Indian original 
was at the same time the transplanting of the idea set forth in it. 
Vasubandhu's two theories just referred to cannot be traced in the 
works, either sutras or sastras, translated prior to the commencement 
of the fifth century In the Mahd-parinirvdna-sutra (Nanjio, 113), 
translated by Dharmaraksa a d 414-421, and the Srimdli-sinhandda- 
sutra (Nanjio, 59), translated by Gunabhadra ad. 436, we have for 
the first time the discourse about the nature of Buddha (Buddhasva- 
bhdva) and the embryo of Tathagata (Tathdgata-garbha) There are, 
however, as yet no theories of the three Buddha-kayas or the eight 
vijndnas In the Suvarna-prabhdsa-sutra (Nanjio, 127), also translated 
by Dharmaraksa, a d 412-426, and the Tathdgatagarbha-sutra (Nanjio, 
384), translated by Buddhabhadra a d 420, no theories of Vasubandhu 
are found as yet It is true there exists in the former a section, Tn- 
kdya vibhaga, which treats of Buddha-kayas This section, however, 
is a translation interpolated by Paramartha, a d 548-569 We have 
for the first time an enumeration of the eight vijndnas, in the Lankd- 
vatara-sutra translated by Gunabhadra a d 443, though the functions 
of rtjndnax are not clearly defined In the works translated by Bo- 
dhiruci and Ratnamati a d 508-535, we see the idea gradually ripened 
and are confronted often with the three hay as and the eight vijnanas, 
though the theories are not yet systematized Such treatises are the 
Sandhi-nirmocana-sutra (Nanjio, 246), the Pu tsang pu chien sutra 
(Nanjio, 524), the Dasabhurm sdstra (Nanjio, 1194), the Vajracchedikd 
sdstra (Nanjio, 1168), and the Saddharma-pundarlka-sdstra (Nanjio, 
1233), the latter three being Vasubandhu's own works 

Finally, those treatises of Asanga and Vasubandhu more or less 
professing to set forth the theories were translated by Paramartha, 
Buddhasanta, Gautainaprajfiaruci, and others, a d 531-563 These 
are the Mahay dna-sampangraha (Nanjio, 1184), of Asanga, the Vi- 
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jnapti-mdtratd (Nanjio, 1238), the Karma siddhi (Nanjio, 1222), the 
Buddha svabhdva (Nanjio, 1220), the Mahay dna-samparigraha-Sdstra 
(Nanjio, 1171), the Madhydnta-vibhdga (Nanjio, 1248), all of Vasu- 
bandhu; the Dasa-bhumi-sdstra (now lost) of Maitreya, the Trikaya 
section in the Suvarnaprabhdsa, and the Wu shang i sutra (Nanjio, 
259), the latter five being the translations by Paramartha, a.d. 548- 
569. With these works we are first introduced to the systematized 
theories of Asanga and Vasubandhu, especially with regard to the three 
kdyas and the eight vijndnas 

To sum up, the theory of the eight njnanas is established out of 
the idea of the Buddha-gotra and the Tathagaia-garbha and with the 
development of the eight njnanas the theories of the in-kdya and the 
catvrjndnas are completed If we examine the whole of the translated 
texts, we find no trace at all during the fourth century At the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, we notice some germs of them appearing, but 
from the middle of the fifth century down to the beginning of the sixth 
century, we feel the ideas fully developed and ripened Since the 
systematization of the theories belongs to Asanga, and especially to 
Vasubandhu, their activity may be considered to cover the middle of 
the fifth century and after 

Koyaban University 



MAITREYA AS AN HISTORICAL PERSONAGE 

By hakuju ni 

THE Bodhisattva Maitreya was probably an historical person at the 
beginning, and afterwards was believed to be the coming Buddha. 
This belief seems to be pretty old, but the Maitreya here alluded to is 
the instructor of Asanga, especially in the doctrine of Yogacara, namely, 
Vijfianamatrata. We shall restrict our discussion to this personage. 
For convenience' sake we shall use the name Maitreya without any 
title for the instructor of Asanga, and therefore a historical person; 
while we shall add the title Bodhisattva for the would-be Buddha, 
who may be considered a fabulous person I presume that scholars will 
generally believe with me in the historical existence of Maitreya, yet 
nobody from our side until to-day has set forth his opinion expressly 
on this point, and consequently the authorship of many a work as- 
signed to Maitreya, or to Asanga, is not quite settled This is a serious 
question in the history of the development of Buddhism in India, 
which, if settled once for all. will clear up a dark passage in the origin 
of idealism and its development and will enable us to fix the age of 
activity of Asanga and Vasubandhu 

Generally speaking, those who speak of the relationship of Asanga 
with Maitreya are Asanga himself and Vasubandhu Those who 
handed down such a tradition are three first, Bodhiruci, who came to 
China m a d 500 and stated that Maitreya composed the commentary 
on the Vajraccheihld and the Bodhisattra-bhumy-adhara, and taught 
them to Asanga, secondly, Paramartha (499-509), who reached 
China in a D 546 and compiled the Life of Vasubandhu, and thirdly, 
Hiuen tsang (600-664), who started from China in a d 629 and on his 
return home in a d 645 compiled his travels, Si yu ki In Tibet there 
are traditions much later than those handed down by these tiavellers 
According to the Life of )'asubandhu, by Paramartha, Asanga was a 
native of Purusapura (Peshwar), and joined the order in the Sarva- 
stivada school Learning of the doctrine of Void of the Hinayana, and 
being unable to comprehend it, he determined to kill himself Pindola 
of the east Videha came and instructed him in it Not being satisfied 
with it, he went up to the Tusita heaven, where he was initiated into 
the doctrine of Void of the Mahayana by Maitreya Afterwards he 
now and again went up to the heaven to learn the Mahayana sutras, 
and on descending he preached them, but people would not believe 
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him. He asked Maitreya himself to come down and preach the Law. 
Thereupon the latter made a descent on earth and lectured on the 
Sapta-dasa-bhumi (Yogdcdra-bhumi) for four months. During the 
lecture no one but Asanga could approach him, though all could hear 
him from afar. Asanga in the daytime repeated and explained the 
lecture of the night before. Then people began to believe the Mahayana. 
Asanga could through the power of meditation understand even that 
profound Avatamsaka-siUra. According to Hiuen tsang, he joined the 
order in the Mahisasaka school, but was afterward converted to the 
Mahayana While in a sanghdrdma near Ayodhya, he often went up 
to the Tusita heaven at night and learned from Maitreya the Yogdcdra- 
bhumi, the Sutrdlankdra, and the Madhydnta-vibhdga, and in the day- 
time he repeated and expounded them. 

Taranatha's tales, mythological as they are, give similar traditions 
as to Maitreya's instruction, Asanga's lecture and his compilation of 
sdstras These three traditions agree in substance, making Asanga re- 
ceive instruction from Maitreya But who is Maitreya, a teacher or 
a Bodhisattva? Naturally we had to presume that the tradition would 
contain an historical fact, and Maitreya was the actual teacher of 
Asanga. We shall now examine what we are told emanated from 
Maitreya 

I 

The Yogacara bhumi (Nanjio, 1170) 

The Yogdcdra-bhumi, said to have been preached by Maitreya, was 
translated by Hiuen tsang, a d 648 This text was partially trans- 
lated in an earlier period, as a separate sutra, as follows 

(a) Bodhisattva-bhumy-ddhdra sutra (Nanjio, 1086); translated by 
Dharmaraksa, a d. 414-418 (vol xxxv, chap 1, vols, xhx, 1, chap 5, 
of the Yogdcdra-bhumi). 

(b) Bodhisattva-bhadra-sila sutra (Nanjio, 1085), translated by 
Gunavarman, ad. 431 (the same chapters as above of the Yogacara 
bhumi) 

(c) Bodhisattva-sila-karmavdca (Nanjio, 1197), translated by Hiuen 
tsang a.d 649 (vols, xl, xli, xln, chap 10 of the Yogdcdra-bhumi). 

(d) Bodhisattva-prdtimoksa (Nanjio, 1096); translated (1) by 
Dharmaraksa, ad 414-421, (2) by Hiuen tsang, ad. 649 (the same 
chapters as above of the Yogdcdra-bhumi). 

(e) Chw ting tsang (Nirnaya Sangraha), (Nanjio, 1235); translated 
by Paramartha, a.d. 550-560 (vols li-lvii, chaps. 1-7 of the Yogdcdra- 
bhumi). 
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(/) Wan fa chang li (Rdja-dharma-nydya) , (Nanjio, 1200); trans- 
lated by Hiuen tsang, a.d. 649 (vols, lviii-lxi, chaps. 1-4 of the Yogdcdra- 
bhumi). 

All these six are portions of the large Yogdcdra-bhumi, and most of 
them are said to have been expounded by Maitreya for Asanga. 

Only one of these is said to have been composed by Maitreya. 
Hiuen tsang himself alludes to the Yogdcdra-bhumt in his St yu hi (vol. 
x), and says that it was composed by Maitreya The internal evi- 
dence, too, indicates that the whole of the Yogdcdra-bhumi existed first, 
and extracts were drawn from it afterwards, thereby making them 
separate suiras In Asanga's Hsten yang shang chao lun (Nanjio, 1177), 
he says expressly that Maitreya is the propounder of the Yogdcdra- 
bhumi, and adds " Formerly I, Asanga, heard it from him, and now 
setting together the important points of the Bhumi will here illustrate 
the holy teaching " . This shows again that this sdstra is a com- 
pendium of the Yogdcdra-bhumi propounded by Maitreya The com- 
pendium is Asanga's work, while the original from which it was abridged 
could not have been his own Therefore the Yogdcdra-bhumi must be 
a work of Maitreya, himself Both Vasubandhu's commentary on the 
Mahdydna-samparigraha and Jinaputra's commentary on the Yogdcdra- 
bhumi praise in their opening verses Maitreya as the expounder of 
the Yogdcdra-bhumi Thus no one has ever regarded Asanga as the 
author of the whole or a part of that work The Yogdcdra-bhumi, one 
hundred volumes in all, is divided, the principal portion of it into 
seventeen bhumis, and the rest into three chapters concerning the 
Tripitaka 

Therefore the text is often called Sapta-dasa-bhumi-sutra, or sdstra. 
Bhuviveka called the vijiiana-matra philosophers by the name of 
Saptadasabhumi sastrin, while Paramartha names the work itself 
Sapta-dasa-bhumi-sutra The Bodhisattva-bhumy-ddhara (Nanjio, 1086), 
a portion of the Yogdcdra-bhumi, as we have seen, is the most important 
of all the seventeen bhumis This text is quoted twice by Asanga in 
his commentary on the Yajracchedikd (Nanjio, 1167, 1208), which was 
again commented on by Vasubandhu This clearly indicates that the 
Bodhisattra-bhumi was known to Asanga and Vasubandhu and was in 
existence before them Thus we can safelv conclude that neither the 
Bodhisattra-bhumi nor the Yogdcdra-bhumi is the work of Asanga They 
can only be the works of Maitreya. who transmitted them directly or 
indirectly to Asanga 
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II 

The Yoga-vibhaga-sastra (now lost) 

This text does not exist either in Sanskrit or in Tibetan or in Chi- 
nese, but from the quotations found in the Mahdydna-samparigraha 
(Nanjio, 1183, chap 4), the Abhidharma-sangiti (Nanjio, 1197, chap. 6), 
and the Vijnaph-mdtratd-siddhi (Nanjio, 1197, chap. 9), we well know 
that it existed in those days The purport of the passages quoted is 
actually found in the Madhydnta-vibhdga (Nanjio, 1244, chaps. 1, 4, 
5), which also belongs to Maitreya As a similar passage exists also 
in the Yoga-vibhdga section (chap 6) of the Sandhi-mrmocana-sutra 
(Nanjio, 246, 247), we may assume that it was composed by Maitreya 
on the same basis as sutra 

III 

The Mahay ana -Sutralankara (Nanjio, 1190) 

For this work we possess fortunately both Sanskrit and Chinese 
texts According to the catalogue Km yven In (Nanjio, 1485, a d. 
730), and the Chinese editions of Sung, Yuen, Ming, and Kaoh, it 
was composed by Asanga Sylvain Levi, the editor of its Sanskrit text, 
probably following these traditions, attributed it to Asanga The mis- 
take was originated by the Km yucn In catalogue, and it comes as fol- 
lows Prabhakara mitra, who was a pupil of Silabhadra in Nalanda, 
and was well versed in the Yogacara, came to China, leaving his pupils, 
Prajfiadhara varman and others, behind, and was engaged in transla- 
tion of Sanskrit texts till a d 633 A translation of this text was fin- 
ished a d 630-632, and presented to the Emperor Tai tsung in 633, 
in which year the translator died, aged 69 Hiuen tsang was in India, 
and just in that year saw Silabhadra, at the advanced age of 106, in 
Nalanda Li pai ye wrote a preface to the translation by the Imperial 
order, and stated in it that it was compiled by the Bodhisattva Asanga. 
I do not think that he meant to say that Asanga was the actual author 
of the text He had probably indicated by the word " compiled " that 
Asanga heard it from Maitreya and afterward arranged what he had 
heard, as was generally believed Hiuen tsang, too, tells us exactly so. 
If so, the statement of the Kai yuen lu that Asanga " composed " it 
is an error on the part of its author Hui chao, a pupil of Hiuen tsang, 
in the commentary on the Vijndna-mdiratd, says expressly that the 
Kdnlcd was composed by Maitreya and the commentary by Vasu- 
bandhu. 
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Hui chao (circa a.d. 690) is much anterior to the author of the Kai 
yuen lu (a.d. 730), and we can take it to have been derived from his 
teacher, Hiuen tsang. Sthiramati, in his Mahay dna-avatdra (Nanjio, 
1243), says toward the end " Thou shouldst know that the Mahdydna 
is the original teaching of Buddha as it is expounded in the Sutrdlanlcdra 
of Maitreya " Thus, according to Sthiramati, the text is by Maitreya, 
not by Asanga A similar tradition is handed down in the Dharma 
laksana school in China, though whether the authorship of the com- 
mentary belongs to Asanga or to Vasubandhu is still a question 

IV 

The Madhyanta-vibhaga (Nanjio, 1245) 

The Kdrikd of the Yibhdya was composed by Maitreya, while the 
commentary is by Vasubandhu This existed therefore, like the other 
extracted texts, before Asanga and Vasubandhu No explanation is 
wanted as to its being first propounded by Maitreya to Asanga, who 
in turn handed it down to Vasubandhu 

V 

The Vajraochedika-paramita-sastra (Nanjio, 1167, 1168) 

I-tsing says in the appendix to his translation (1231) " According 
to a tradition in India, Asanga received from Maitreya the Kdrikd of 
80 verses and Vasubandhu commented upon it " It is thus a work of 
Maitreya Uodhiruci (a d .508) attributes the Kdrilcd as well as the 
commentary to Vasubandhu, while I-tsing (a d 711) assigns only the 
commentary to Vasubandhu I-tsing puts in the text Asanga as the 
composer of the Kdrikd but this contradicts his own statement above 
quoted So we ought not take the w ord ' composer ' in its strict 
meaning 

VI 

The Abhisama ya-alankar \ 

Though it is not known in China, there exists both in Sanskrit and 
in Tibetan the Abhisamaya-nlankdra The Sanskrit text is found in 
Professor Takakusu's collection, besides Professor Wogihara's copy. 
The authorship evidently belongs to Maitreya (Kritir iyam Arya- 
Maitreya-nathasya), but few notice the colophon It is attached to 
the commencement of the 25,000 Prajfld-pdramitd, and was pointed 
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out by Hara Prasad Sastri, who discussed the question of the historical 
character of Maitreya. Having obtained a hint from his article, I 
searched through all Chinese texts emanating from Maitreya. In the 
Tibetan traditions the Abhisamaya-alankdra is sometimes attributed 
to Asanga and at other times to Maitreya But the Tibetan catalogue 
assigns it definitely to Maitreya and makes it have no connection what- 
ever with Asanga 

Besides the above six texts, there are two Tibetan texts attributed 
to Maitreya, namely, the Dharma-dharmatd-vibhanga and the Mahd- 
ydna-uttara-tantra Vasubandhu wrote a commentary on the former, 
while Asanga wrote that on the latter Of these two a translation of 
the latter by Ratnamati, a d 508, is found in the Chinese Tripifaka 
(Nanjio, 1236), in which the Kdrikd is said to be by Maitreya and the 
commentary by Asanga Fa tsang (died 699) in his commentary on 
the Wu cha pieh lun (Avisesa-idstra, Nanjio, 1258), says 

" According to an Indian tradition handed down by Devaprajfia, 
the translator of the sdxtra the author of the Mahdydna-uttara-tantra, 
is Saramati (Kien hui), who also wrote the Wu cha pieh lun Yen tse, 
a Korean pupil of Hiuen tsang, in his commentary on the Sandhi- 
nirmocana (Nanjio, 247), speaks of Saramati as the author of the 
Uttara-lantra." 

On this point this commentary is quite different from the Tibetan 
tradition, in which the above two texts are classed among the five 
dharmas of Maitreya 

I have now taken up almost all the texts that are connected with 
Maitreya, and shown that seven of them are by the hand of Maitreya 
himself. 

If he has so many works to his credit there can be no doubt what- 
ever as to his historical existence Moreover, Asanga never quotes 
any other sdstras than those of Maitreya, quotes by name the Bo- 
dhisattva-bhumi (a portion of the Yogdcdra-bhumt), the Yoga-vibhdga, 
the Mahdydna-sutra-alankdra, and the Madhydnta-vibhdga, in his work, 
Mahdydna-samparigraha (Nanjio, 1183, 1184), and uses them as the 
foundation of his own discussion. He would not use his own work as a 
basis of his own theory. 

Accordingly the Yogdcdra-bhumi and other works above referred 
to were not composed for the first time by Asanga, but had existed as 
separate works before Asanga and Vasubandhu. Maitreya, a worthy 
human philosopher, wrote several works on his own idealism, and 
taught Asanga probably personally. Asanga further systematized his 
own philosophy on the basis of his teacher's instruction. This being 
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the case, it would not be very difficult, especially in India, to derive 
his doctrine from the Tusita heaven, where the Bodhisattva Maitreya 
is believed to live, thus identifying Maitreya with the coming Buddha. 
The idea of the heaven-descended philosophy would add great weight 
to the Mahayanistic faith, for the faith in Maitreya in the Tusita 
heaven was already established both in India and in China. Tao an 
(a.d. 314-385) is said to have had such belief, and hoped for a birth in 
the Tusita heaven 

Though Asanga's authorship of these works has been shifted to 
Maitreya, it would by no means lessen the greatness of Asanga, who 
remains still the author of eleven works of importance. His figure 
will come all the more to the front, for his position as an idealistic 
philosopher is thereby clearly defined, from his predecessor Maitreya 
and his successor Vasubandhu. The lineage of the Vijnana-matra 
school would be thus without any fabulous element, first, Maitreya, 
second, Asanga, third, Vasubandhu — with these three generations the 
systematization of the idealistic school came into completion. 

As to the approximate date that can be proposed for Maitreya, 
the dates of translation give us a clue The Bodhisattva-bhumi was 
translated by Dharmaraksa. a d 414-418. We can reasonably assume 
that the Yogdcdra-bhumi was in existence before A D 400 Sthiramati's 
Mahay dna-avatara, which quotes Maitreya's Sutrdlankdra, was trans- 
lated, according to one account, by Tao tai, a d. 397-439, but accord- 
ing to another, by Tan Yao, a d. 462 Tao tai went to the west of the 
Onion range and obtained the text of the Mahdnbhdsa, which he is 
said to have translated with Buddhavarman, a d. 437-439 But a 
preface by Tao ting puts the time of translation as a d 425-427. The 
Mahdydna avatdra, then, must have been translated after it, and this 
falls probably in a d 427-437, but the text must have been obtained 
before his return home, about a d 425 We can assume that the 
Yogdcdra bhumi and the Sutra-alankdra had existed before a d 350. 
From these facts we can fix the terminus ad quern for the date of Mai- 
treya at a D 350 

Imperial Tohoku University. 
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NOTE 

Professor Ui's date is too early. The date of translation is a.d. 414 
and after, and the compilation of the original is not necessarily to be 
put back so far as 64 years Even if it be reasonable to put it back so 
far, it is only the terminus ad quern for the two works, not for Maitreya. 
Hereafter Professor Ui goes on to discuss the dates of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu His dates are as follows Maitreya, 270-350, Asanga, 
310-390, Vasubandhu, 320-400; about 100 years earlier than mine. 
He acknowledges 150 years between Vasubandhu and Dharmapala, 
instead of the 200 years of Pen If there be an error of calculation, 
it must he in the length of this interval See the lists of teachers 
above 

J. Takakusu 



THE WELL — TO ET 

Br C. A F RHYS DAVIDS 

MY teacher Croom Robertson was one who often walked hand in 
hand with pain. And he would say, when lecturing in ethics on 
happiness — say it too with a wry quarter-smile as one of 'them who 
know' — 'Some say, why look ahead to pleasure or a neutral object? 
It is sufficient to be wanting riddance of pain We can resolve to do 
without positive pleasure, but we cannot live with pain. Much of our 
action is to avoid pam, and no "'calculus" is necessary here.' l 

This is to word 'the well' negatively. For pleasure, happiness is 
but the feeling accompanying the state of being well When we are 
well, the body is in a pleasureful state, the mind, the will, is in a happy 
state, affairs, our little world, are in a prosperous state But there is 
the 'man,' who is neither those instruments nor that little world, the 
'man' of whom those are adjuncts, vehicles, and these the occasion, 
the arena, the medium of self-expression, self-direction It is the very 
man, the very 'he' of whom we can most truly say, he is well, he is 
better, he is unwell, he seeks to be well, he wills the well 

Now Buddhism, in its old Pali scriptures, worded t6 tv very largely 
in that negative way Its spiritual hygiene is mainly taught in nega- 
tive terms That its code of moral fundamentals was negative is not 
a distinctive feature Even to-day we do not word a Christian code of 
them in accordance with the teaching of Jesus: 'Ward thy fellow- 
man as thyself Ward his property as thine own \Nard a woman's 
husband as brother, a man's wife as sister and mother, ward the young 
as brethren Let speech be truthful, kind, courteous, useful Keep 
sober ' But the Buddhist use of the negative term for the things mak- 
ing for man's 'will' goes far beyond the 'silas ' Here are some, all of 
which are leading terms in the holy life 

The goal, the summum bonum is Nibbdna, m*>sarana, (bhava-)m- 
rodha, amata, khaya, anvppdda, nmuth, akuppa, alutobhaya. The 
way is niyydnila, nekkhamma, pahdna, tnbbidd, alobha, adosa, amoha, 
avydpdda, anabhijjhd, ammilta, xuiinata, appanihiia The saints are 
nibbuta, andsara, khinasara, without chatida, paripunnasanlcajypa, kaia- 
kararLiya, brahmacanyavussitavant, pannadhaja, ohitabhdra, mttanha, 
and more might be added All might be considered as summed up in 

1 Mind, January, 1893 
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the phrase sammd dukkhass' antakiriydya — 'for the perfect making an 
end of pain.' Once or twice the founder is recorded as summing up his 
teaching, and once it is in these words • ' Both in the past and now do 
I, even I, declare just this pain and the destroying of pain.' * And 
that which he was said to have beaten out under the Bo-tree was the 
making-to-cease (nirodha) the coming-to-be (samudaya) 

Earnest disciples were taught that ending of ill could only be end- 
ing of becoming (bhara). The word 'life' was neither appreciated nor 
depreciated, it was not used doctrinally The thing to make cease 
was the being reborn and the being redead. These were the milestones 
of the woes of all the worlds And the man who has spiritually 're- 
jected, cut-down at the root, the body' of his desires and craving, ' made 
it like the stump of a palm tree, made it something that has ceased ' to 
become, so that it cannot grow up again in the future' — he alone is 
happy. So are the Arahants happy — not because before them lay 
well-warded the way of the worlds toward the goal • — in that it was the 
way of and to the divme Well-Wilier Safety ahead was merely the 
outlook of the convert, the entrant, the First Path wayfarer His was 
the slogan. Khlnamrayo 'mhi: perished for me is purgatory' 2 not 
that of the saint Khlnd jdh. perished is birth! The saint had done 
with the Four Ways, he had ' crossed over ' His was the happiness 
of Lucretius's coast-spectator He was safe, but his view was seaward 
at what he had come through. He was not looking landward at what 
now lay before him. That ' before ' was as ' the track of bird in air un- 
traceable ' 3 

This that doth ne'er grow old, that dieth not, 
This never ageing never-dying Path — 
No sorrow cometh there, no enemies, 
Nor is there any crowd, none faint or fail. 
No fear cometh, nor aught that doth torment * 
To this, the Path Ambrosial have gone 
■ — Full many 

He was in Nirvana; of the 'beyond' he did but say, it was utter 
Nirvana parinibbdna For 

Nowhere is measure for one gone to oblivion 

That whereby we speak of him — that exists no longer 

Wholly cut off are all forms of our knowing, 

Cut off the channels of speech, every one & 



1 Majjh i, 140 J Samyutta, n, 70, etc 

3 Dhp ver 92, Theragatha, ver 92 

4 Therigatha, ver 512. 6 Sutta-Nipata, ver 1076 
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His happiness was on the one hand so retrospective and on the other 
so barred from any forward view into the future, that it might have 
served Croom Robertson as a fit instance of a well-being in terms of 
riddance of pain It may have been with such ' as with one who after 
long toil and much peril reaches home, and is content with that for the 
day, whatever life may yet give or ask for on the morrow. They had 
won up out of the maelstrom of samsdra . . to something ineffable, 
that now is, but is not to be described in terms of space or aftertime; 
and resting they sang We will leave it at that.' 1 

It will be said This is the 'well' held up in the teaching for the 
few, for those whose faces were set toward the highest, for those who, 
after ages of slow maturing, were near maturity. Of these I have said 
quoting Emerson 'of immortality the well soul is incurious He is so 
well that he is sure ltwill be well.' 2 But, the objector goes on, the teach- 
ing for the many, for the believing layman is more positive, less austere, 
more human, more suited to those who have not turned their back on 
the world that they know, on life as they know it 

This is true 3 No creed on earth may be said to sit so lightly and 
pleasantly over man's conduct and ritual observance as the Buddhist 
layman's sasana It may seem the creed of world-orphans It is so 
Yet is it less so than it seems He too seeks the Unseen Warding, for 
is not the quasi-deified Teiicher one in a chronic process of ever- warding 
Buddhas ? Is not the Teaching, in some way not understood but ac- 
cepted in faith, a world-gift to man for his salvation* Are not the 
holy almsmen, albeit very unequal as to holiness, an ever-present in- 
fluence warding off ill, producing merit? The layman could afford to 
word 'the well' positively Worlds lay before him, but by a worthy 
life here, he could earn guarantees that they would be 'bright,' not 
'dark ' He could afford to speak of things pleasant as pleasant, and 
not as in truth painful 4 He could speak calmly of death, for it was 
not the end-all, but just the common lot 

All this we know And if the worthy Buddhist layman is not al- 
ways consistently cheerful over the last-named matter, neither are we 
when we, like him, find nothing better to comfort ourselves withal 
Small blame to the inconsistency The blameworthy thing for him 
and us is to find nothing better 

1 Psalms of the Sisters, ver 511, 512. 

2 Psalms of tlie Brethren, xlvm 

3 De la Vallee Poussm emphasizes this distinction, so \ital to a just appraise- 
ment of (early) Buddhism as a whole Nirvana, 1925 

4 Svkham sukhato, Sutta Nipata, ver 759, transl in Buddhist Psych , p 86 
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But there is one point about this layman's gospel that we forget to 
bring out It worded ' the man ' more worthily than did the monk, the 
bhikshu There is no denial of 'the man,' no anatta, in such discourses 
to laymen or laywomen as that to Sigala, to the thirty kumaras (who 
were advised to seek 'the man'), 1 to Visakha, to Citta and other 
'gamanis', to Anathapindika There was no robbing the word man 
(puggala) of having any reality, of being a merely conventional label. 
There was no whittling down the word to ' a naming of something that 
exists (body and mind) by something that does not exist ' 2 The lay- 
man was reminded that things are transient and that ills abound, but 
the third monkish slogan anatta — a word not of mondial import, but 
derived (and misused) from a local, a temporary protest in early 
Buddhism, was not brought into his gospel, to worry and undermine 
his conviction that there was really and truly 'a man' who worked 
karma of thought, word and deed, and who reaped the harvest thereof 
here and hereafter 

And with this more direct, less sophisticated, worthier wording of 
' the man,' the Buddhist lay-sasana, be it noted, worded more ration- 
ally 'the well' of the man than did the monk This lay m seeking his 
good (hiia) and that of others, his advantage (atlha, dmsamsa) and that 
of others (parannan ca) both here and hereafter Before him lay the 
two 'goings,' the well-bourne and the evil-bourne (sugati, duggah). 
Neither was eternal, though either probably lasted long Certainly 
the former, the sagqa lolca, did And how far Nibbana — word as 
vague as our ' heaven ' — was m any way distinct therefrom he did 
not ask Not till Mihnda made out a case of a distracted mankind in 
suspense about it 3 do we come across any worrying over the subject 

Nor had that other word for the monk's ideal, vimuth, liberation, 
any charm for the layman Negative term though it be, it has come 
to appeal strongly to us, who are the heirs and the record-reading wit- 
nesses of ages of struggles for liberty, national, religious, social Scarce 
any word thrills us more strongly than just this word of riddance. 

Liberie", liberie chcrie ' 4 

It could thrill the monk, the nun no less The positive thing they had 
got rid of was so fearfully positive — awful even as fire in the turban, 

1 Vinaya 1, 23 

2 Vijjamdnena avijjamdnassa paridipild Abhidhammattha-sangaha, viu, 14 

3 Mln 323 That there was any worry in the simply put query of Samyutta, iv, 
251, 2CI, is not clearly implied 

4 The ' Marseillaise ' 
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fire in the house, fire in the jungle — that the very riddance itself 
stood for salvation, for peace, for 'the well.' The more usual Indian 
'riddance- word' of salvation as purity (suddhi) does not reverberate 
in the early Dhamma as does the paean of liberty. 

But it did not appeal to the Indian layman As a religious slogan 
it does not appear in the 'three' Vedas Moksa is a later development, 
due either to the influence of Buddhism, or to that which caused 
Buddhism to develop 1 That other religions make little of it is deeply 
significant, maybe, of their more positive outlook 2 It is true that 
Aryans in general can thrill to a negative shibboleth, witness amfta, 
ambrosia, immortal, but the idea of being spiritually set free is too 
unworldly to come to the front in any world save that of the recluse 

Well then, we have put forward these two features in the gospel of 
the Buddhist recluse man is not worthily worded, man's well is not 
worthily worded The one and the other are negatively worded. The 
one is declared to be a fiction, the other 'is,' 3 but is entirely ineffable. 

And let the apologist of the dual gospel in Buddhism remember 
this It is the gospel of the recluse which it. and will be looked upon by 
people of other lands and other creeds as the original, the venerable, 
the genuine "Buddhism " Not because the layman's gospel is not 
very worthy, or some later developments no less so But the Pah 
canon holds the field yet as the archetype in Buddhist literature And 
in it the life, the welfare, the world, of the monk outweighs and dwarfs 
altogether the life, welfare and world of the 'manyfolk ' With monks 
as recorders, as compilers, as editors, as 'libraries,' nothing else could 
well have been expected 

There is yet another defect in wording, intimately bound up with 
those other two defects But it is a feature in both gospels Man wills 
his 'well ' But in Pali there is no fit appraising of 'will' such as our 
European Aryan tongues enable us to make There is the significant 
approach to it in classing all man's self-expression — deed, word, 
thought — as activity, as work (Jiamma) But when the factors of 
that 'self are analyzed, dynamic terms, approaching 'will' in meaning, 
fall into the background, and no discernment is shown of this that to 
teach religion as a Path to a Coal to be trodden by each man, we must, 
to make it intelligible, show man as choosing, as willing to walk therein 

1 We only find the notion, as developed, in the bvet and Maitri Up. 

2 Cf Ency Religion and Ethics on its absence The article Moksa was inserted 
by special suggestion made to the editor 

s Mln 270 atthi nibbanam . . . 
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But into this defect I have gone elsewhere. 1 Let us keep here to those 
first two defects 

(1) In the tenet called anatta man is not worthily worded. The 
doctrine was in the first instance a protest, not without reason, against 
what had become a distorted emphasis in the brahmanic teaching. 
The 'man,' namely, worded more usually as self or soul, was in fixity, 
immutability, divinity, identical with the world-soul. Hence he had, 
not to grow, to werden, to become, he had to come-to-reahze Hence 
he was not so much a growing plant, as a jewel or star to be cleared of 
all that hid or dimmed. 

But in time this doctrine of protest degenerated into the harmful 
dogma, never worthily reasoned out, 2 that the 'man' is, not only not 
immutably divine, but non-existent; that there is no one who thinks, 
speaks, acts, but that there is only thinking, speaking, doing It is not 
just to say, as do some apologists, that this denial of the man was part 
of the early protest I venture to hold that the early protest was, after 
a wavering start, the position taken by the founder 3 without the denial. 
But there can be no doubt about the much more negative attitude that 
grew up among the after-men for one who reads, in a historic perspec- 
tive, what they came to say 

We must read both what they said and between the lines of what 
they said Pah literature is for us still a very new study There is too 
much taking up or rejecting en bloc The evolution of the brahmm as 
an animate book, the evolution of the mantras he handed on as such — 
we cannot get at the base and back of these But the evolution of the 
Pali canon, the evolution in its animate libraries — this is of more 
recent growth Mainly we can only surmise, yet we can get nearer to 
the conditions under which the phenomena of Order and of Pitakas 
came to be and to grow And we can be more discerning accordingly 

We can discern, in the stereotyped, inadequate, ill-fitting anatta 
riposte,* something like an extinct coal, an archaic corpse It belongs 
to the early protest, but it is applied to the later denial of the 'man.' 
It is no more alive, it cannot meet the query of the puzzled listener, 8 
as Gotama would have met it had he indeed been the teacher on that 
occasion We can discern, how needful it became, to the maintenance 

1 Bulletin of London School of Oriental Studies, 1920 Buddhist Studies, ed by 
B C Law, 1926 

2 There is an almost Humean approach to such an attempt in Samyutta, in, 230 

3 Cf Vin , i , p 23 with p 13, Majjh , i, 232, Samy , in, CO 

4 Cf among many repetitions, e g , Sarpy , in, 94 
6 Cf ibid, p 88 Majjh, in, 19 f. 
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of this unworthy wording of the man, to buttress it about and around 
with every stone of support that could be brought together. 1 "We can 
discern in Buddhaghosa's Commentaries how this succeeded, how 
argument had died and dogma stood firm. We see the man, who is 
central in the early gospel as the way-farer, 'you and I' 'faring on, 
running on ' from world to world, the man who to body and mind is as 
the forest to the faggots, borne thence to the fire, the man who grows 
or sickens m his karma and who stands after death before Yama (his 
fellow-man, as were all devas) to be confronted with that karma and 
judged by it, 2 this man, the very Thou, neither body nor mind — we 
see him, in those commentaries, whittled away into a momentary com- 
plex of five khandhas We see the current word for his personality 
atiabhdva, 'self-state,' treated as a mere concession to the conventions 
of the multitude, the ' many-folk ' 3 

(2) And in the tenet called nibbdna, nibbdnadhdtu, or asa khatd 
dhatu, we see 'the well,' the summum bonum unworthily worded How- 
ever the word be interpreted, it remains a negation and indicates a 
tendency away from the positive, a tendency to which so many other 
Buddhist terms bear witness We may, we should appreciate the re- 
serve in early Buddhism which refused to commit itself to any descrip- 
tion of that Goal Who, at this tune of day, is content with the worth 
of such descriptions in other scriptures ? But it does not follow that 
the ineffable is fitly worded only by a negation We may rest too easily 
complacent in the contentment shown by the Indian over his neh, neti! 
It hints at that racial weakness which found no word for ' will,' whence 
we derived our 'well,' which never developed its Aryan root war in the 
wav we developed the twin root wed 

In other words, what man wills strongly, he tends to name posi- 
tively. He does not cry 'No-land 1 ' when he sights the longed-for sea. 
That contentment with the notion of riddance rather than with the 
notion of what we were to put in place of the things got rid of — that 
contentment said 'not-diseased,' aroga, drogya, where our stronger 
positive words say vyUia, sal us, health, saute And it found a com- 
plement to that negation about man's body in a negation about the 
very man, soul or self, when utterly well In nibbdna is implied ex- 
tinction of the heat of spiritual fevers Even the slightly more positive 
sihbhdva, the coolness of the saint, does but indicate riddance of fever. 
There is no fit word for the state that is won. 'Growth' we meet with 

1 Esp in Katha Vatthu, i, cf Bud Psychology, 1924, ch XIII. 
• Devaduta Sutta (M , in, A , i). 
s Asl. 308, cf Vis. M 310. 
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here and there; the notable causative oiwerden, bhdvand, we also meet 
with But when the long work in all that process is consummated, 
when the man becomes that which he has willed to be, — 'well,' — for 
this word, daughter of will, we find no name. We do not even find a 
forced use (as in the Greek rb tv, and my 'the well ') of su, to wit su- 
bhdva. Sotthibkdva does occur, but very rarely, and not with emphasis. 
Arahatta is weakened to ' worthiness to receive offerings' ! 

Men cannot eviscerate religion of so much as did Theravada Bud- 
dhism and yet preserve the kernel. That 'will' was badly worded was 
a national defect which Buddhism did what it could to remedy But 
unworthy wording of 'the man' and of his goal was a mistake of its 
own making In the far East more positive conceptions somewhat 
remedied matters But in Theravada Buddhism the double negation 
has survived And certain features it presents to-day are deepened in 
significance when we consider them as possible consequences of that 
survival For is not this true, that if 'the man' be unworthily worded, 
the will by which he seeks the ultimate 'well' will certainly be un- 
worthily worded, and that 'well' will be worded no better, will be 
practically blotted out ? 

Consider' Theravada Buddhism negated man, the wilier through 
body and will, and negated any concept of 'well' as willed by a Wilier 
— source, worker, end — of the man To-day we witness how it has 
gone on losing substance as a religion, how it has become practically a 
system of ethics on the one hand and, on the other, a system warding a 
dead world — dead social cleavage, dead language, dead literature 

For the way of the worlds, the larger life of both the seen and the 
unseen has faded out of its perspective Its ancient gospel threw open 
the gates to the long vistas. 

Apdrutd iesam amatassa drdrd! 

Around and about its votaries, devas, no longer deities, but fellow- 
men of other worlds, stood warding, watching, advising, praising, re- 
proving Clairvoyance, clairaudience — to see and hear as could those 
devas — were not banned as devilish, but were welcomed by it as 
means of access to fellowmen here and over there Man was shown as 
wayfarer in a Way, a way not only of present ' best ' living, but a four- 
staged way leading to the goal 

All of these opportunities and vistas — all that made his cult a very 
living religion, that is, the having heed to the unseen — the Thera- 
vadin has virtually laid on the shelf among the venerable things of his 
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past. His attention, as layman, is concentrated on this one only of his 
many lives. The just-so-much as was given him of the way of the 
worlds in which we are wayfarers he has lost, and he has learnt nothing 
since wherewith to word it more worthily, more truly. 

Or, if he be monk, his forward view is otherwise blurred. For as 
monk, he has ever worded not only 'man' and his 'goal' unworthily, 
but ' life ' as well He never had any hope of the life of the worlds, for 
everywhere that meant rebirth, redeath of the body And body, he 
held, was, with mind, essentially 'the man ' Hence birth and death 
stood out over-large, over-fearful He believed in growth only when 
the life had been cut off from the general life of the worlds But surely 
the growth of 'the man,' is not the way of the growth of any of his 
bodies. It is the slow advance toward that immortal adolescence, m the 
consciousness of which growth our worthiest septuagenarians will say. 
T would not exchange my seventy-five for your twenty-five 1 ' 

May the faithful and kind scholar-friend, to whom we herewith 
will well of youth eternal, gladly echo Lord Haldane's recent birthday 
saying' 

Life, man, will, well • herein was weakness, herein lay a falling be- 
hind In all four words we have worthier beacon-lights than early 
Buddhism had How are we letting them shine? 

What are we doing with our word 'life'? We feel after the life of 
the race, but we measure the whole life of 'the man' by this one little 
earth-span and its body W ith that bodv we grow old, and the will, 
compliant servant, ages with it when 'we' are not even 'grown up.' 

What are we doing with our word 'man'? In the school and acad- 
emy we have thrust him out, replacing him with his instruments, body 
and mind, measuring his growth by these. In the churches, in the 
world we speak of him as 'having' a soul, or not, as if he were some- 
thing else And when we bury body, we call it him ' 

W 7 hat are we doing with the word 'will'? We have put it, in the 
school, on the shelf Or we have screwed it down to mean conscious 
resolve W 7 e refuse to admit that man-as-acting in any way whatever 
is using will, we do not discern that man's only way to 'the well' lies 
in will For will is coming to be, not only coming to do 

What have we done with the word 'well' ? We have not, even, with 
our wiser European neighbors, put it on its own feet as noun We 
buttress it up with affixes well-being, wel-fare Then, taking from 
the meaning where we add to the letter, we tie it down to the body, we 
tie it down to earth-life, we tie it down to race-betterment. But this is 
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not so unintelligible a cosmos that we must see in only a stage of race- 
betterment the uttermost, perfected well of 'the man ' To do this is 
to reason, believe, hope with our forward view limited to earth. The 
man, it is true, can only grow towards the immortal youth of his Well 
by work for the betterment of men But in all men is 'the man.' And 
in the perfected well of each man and the way thereto lies the welfare 
of men. 

Chipstead, Surrey. 



BUDDHISTIC MYSTICISM 

By E WASHBURN HOPKINS 

IN considering the question of Buddhistic mysticism it will be well 
to clear the ground by a preliminary examination of two factors 
which appear to be of mystical character But these factors, of which 
both form essential parts of saintly training and one at least is indis- 
pensable to perfection, imply in their turn a belief in Karma, that is, 
in the ineluctable recurrence of transmigration as conditioned by a 
severe ethical standard, a standard applied not only to physical acts 
but to thoughts and ideas, though, to the Buddhist, thought itself is 
physical and, so to speak, a thing 

But there is nothing mystical in the doctrine of Karma itself. It is 
a combination of populai belief in metempsychosis, adapted to a system 
that recognizes no psyche (for which reason the term metempsychosis 
should be reserved for Brahmanism, while the Buddhist notion is 
better expressed by transmigration or rebirth) and the equally popular 
pre-Buddhistic belief in a theory of future rewards and punishments, 
adapted to a system that recognizes no divine judge of morality com- 
petent to assign rewards and punishments For general use in the 
Buddhistic Brotherhood Karma became an automatic ethical force of 
nature and apparently it was in this form an unquestioned dogma 
The implication of ordinary ethics is indeed greatly refined in the case 
of the saint or Worthy (Arahat) who "passes beyond good and evil", 
but it is by no means set aside, for even the most exalted saint is still 
under the influence of an ethical Karma, though it must be remembered 
that to the Buddhist, as to the Hindu generally, wisdom and knowledge 
are moral qualities But mysterious as appears to us the whole Karma 
process and incredible as it seems that such a moral power of nature 
should have been accepted without discussion and even made an im- 
perative article of faith (for faith in Karma and its workings is as ex- 
plicitly demanded of the Buddhist as is faith in Buddha), there is yet 
no more mysticism in the belief than there is in the Brahmanic assump- 
tion of God and soul But since the machinery of Karma affects the 
discussion of mysticism, there remains the important point as to 
whether Karma was thus accepted as an article of faith from the very 
beginning, that is in Buddha's own formulation of his creed. 

It will probably be conceded that the early discussions and dia- 
logues called Suttas are committed to the belief in Karma and that the 
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later literature is steeped in the same theory, ostentatiously promul- 
gated in the Jatakas (stories of rebirth as conditioned by previous 
morals), the Cariya Pitaka, Peta-vatthu, and so forth; but it has been 
pointed out that in the most ancient exposition of original Buddhism, 
that is, in the statement of the Four Noble Truths, there is no explicit 
mention of Karma and that in the certainly antique theory of the 
scheme of causation (the Chain or Wheel) there is the same silence. 
From this has been drawn the rash conclusion that Karma was a theory 
added on to Buddhism as expounded by Buddha and was not an essen- 
tial of the founder's own system. 

From that conclusion a careful examination of the facts must com- 
pel one to dissent The earliest texts we possess contain, in the same 
form as was accepted later, the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths and 
scheme of causation and, if the texts are accepted as they now stand, 
the scheme of causation is as primitive as the Four Noble Truths, al- 
though it would still be possible to argue that it was borrowed and 
adapted from Sankhya philosophy by Buddha himself. The theory of 
causation explained in this scheme is, however, absolutely incompre- 
hensible, it is even meaningless, without the implication of ethical 
transmigration. All attempts made to fit it to a single life or to see in 
it a cosmic analysis have failed utterly The only possible explanation 
of the schedule, which begins with ignorance and ends with birth and 
death, is that it involves the passing over of certain elements of one 
existence (cause) into another (effect), or, in other words, the doctrine 
of rebirth With that doctrine it becomes at least, faulty as it is, a 
would-be logical series leading from one life to another by a thread of 
persistent unethical ignorance 

But no less clearly do the Four Noble Truths imply belief m Karma, 
even if the theory be not mentioned. Birth and life are suffering, 
suffering springs from craving, extinction of craving causes extinction 
of the suffering entailed by birth and life, this extinction is attained 
by following the Eightfold Path, of right views and so forth If this 
were a solution of the problem how to live one morally excellent life, 
"birth" might well have been omitted from the list of woes which the 
disciple (already born) is here schooled to evade But, quite apart from 
this, the whole trend and meaning of the Four Noble Truths are ex- 
plicitly to prevent the repetition in a future life of the suffering entailed 
by craving in the present. The existence of an otherwise unending 
Samsara or round of births is the reason given for the scheme when it 
is promulgated and this reason cannot logically or historically be dis- 
joined from it. The trance, m which, incidentally, one may see one's 
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"Previous births," implies the words of Buddha when, envisaging his 
own demise, he declares that they may be uttered by everyone who 
holds the Mirror of Truth: "Hell is destroyed for me and rebirth . . . 
I am no longer liable to be reborn in a state of suffering " And equally 
cogent is the statement made by Buddha on proclaiming the Four 
Noble Truths and in closest connection with them. "It is through not 
understanding and grasping the Four Noble Truths that we have had 
to run so long, to wander so long in the weary path of transmigration, 
both you and I . . . By not seeing the Four Noble Truths as they 
really are, long is the path traversed through many a birth When 
these are grasped, the cause of rebirth is removed , the root of suffering 
is uprooted and there is no more rebirth " (MPS DN 11 91) Again, 
in the Dhammacakkappavattana, the origin of suffering is given as 
craving for pleasure and life, which causes "renewal of existence" and 
the ariyo atthangiko maggo or Eightfold Path (called Aryan or Noble) 
is expressly invented in order to destroy the craving which causes re- 
newed existence. It is impossible to cut these texts to pieces, take out 
something subjectively regarded as "older" and reject as "later added" 
whatever does not suit the theory that Karma is an after-thought of 
Buddhism. Without Karma there would have been no Buddhistic 
"plan of salvation " 

In that plan, morality is indispensable, but only as a preliminary to 
the age-long effort to eradicate vital misery altogether, not the misery 
of one life' but of countless lives m repeated rebirths To Buddha sal- 
vation was the escape from new existence as animal, man, or godhng, 
for the fate of spirits and gods is to pass away and die like human be- 
ings. Their supreme happiness on dying is to be reborn as men, that 
they may become disciples of Buddha and so be saved from all future 
existence At the core of all this lies the conviction that the suffering 
of life entailed by craving (evil craving, usually, but sometimes moral 
craving, as for chastity), 1 is, to the sage, not the mere unease or dis- 
comfort typified by "not getting what one desires" and the distress 
of poverty or disease, but the absence of any settled condition, of any 
abiding resting-place "Impermanent are all the beings that come 
into being, for inasmuch as they arise they must pass away " There 
is no persistent entity underlying phenomena, nothing has substance. 
To cease from impermanent being, from the incessant becomings typi- 
fied by rebirths, this is the salvation preached from the beginning by 
Buddha. 

1 Itiv , 54. 
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In the course of the training necessary to the attainment of this 
salvation, the would-be saint or Worthy acquires (this also apparently 
is the belief of Buddha himself) certain mysterious "accomplishments" 
and these are the factors referred to above as not really mystical. They 
are the powers known as Iddhis and those involved in the trances or 
raptures called Jhanas. The first might well be called magical powers 
or even divine, since they are expressly said to be the same powers that 
are exercised by fairies, gods, and so forth, and they are supernatural 
in that they are above the natural powers of ordinary man, though 
natural to gods and attainable by superior men. They are not powers 
restricted among men to the Buddhists, whose saintlmess or Worthi- 
ness endows them with these faculties, but they are practised, though 
not so capably, by other religious wizards, who also in part command 
this "Angelic wisdom " 1 Buddhist adepts can fly through the air, go 
through earth, on water, turn themselves into other shapes, enter an- 
other's body, and so forth Yet these powers are attainable in their 
highest form only by Buddhistic training m will, effort, thought, and 
investigation, through a process of "thinking, developing, practising 
and accumulating" the power involved, that of mind over matter. 
There must be, to gam this end, earnest and cogent meditation and a 
constant "struggle against evil " In other words, we have here a re- 
finement on the common superstition arising from exaggerated belief 
in the mind's control of the body, the superstition that a man of great 
spiritual (psychic) power must necessarily possess power over matter, 
usually exploited by a show of physical feats This belief was current 
among Brahmans and Buddhists, as it was a commonplace of European 
belief that a wizard could ride the air and a great saint could do super- 
natural deeds Later Buddhism disapproved of the public exercise of 
these powers, even if properly gamed When used, they tend to make 
the user vain, they are valueless except for occasional opportunities to 
impress the multitude with religious marvels (when a Buddha might 
profitably show off his accomplishments), or for the strengthening of 
one's own mental growth Like the Eightfold Path they are a proper 
subject of meditation. 2 In the closing scene of Buddha's life it is inti- 
mated that he might have utilized the ability to prolong his own earthly 
existence, if he had been requested to do so in good time Probably 
the popular belief was that such accomplishments were not so much 
attained by conscious effort as they were the habitual concomitants of 
superior wisdom or saintlmess, just as the ideal spiritual king possesses 

1 Gandhabba-vijja, e g , Thera G , ix, Theri G , vs 232, and Kevaddha S. 

2 Thera G , vs 595 
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"accomplishments" essential to his nature, though these are but the 
Iddhis of attractiveness, longevity, good health, and universal popu- 
larity. In this and other cases, noted by Rhys Davids, the Iddhis are 
not supernatural; but ordinarily they are powers above the range of 
common men and shared with gods. As such, in later works, they are 
joined with the supernatural powers of the "divine ear," of "knowing 
the thoughts of others," of the remembrance of previous births, and 
of the "divine eye," as one group under the designation "superior 
knowledges," Abhifinas, a group attainable by any deeply religious and 
mentally competent Buddhist (who, at the same time, extirpates all 
sinful taints) Of one such we read that he became anxious as to his 
religious qualifications and "strove and wrestled" until he acquired 
the Abhifinas Another Brother, by virtue of the same powers that he 
had acquired, picked up two men as they fell from a tree and set them 
down unharmed. By his Iddhi, Buddha made a boy actually present 
disappear and then, "by withdrawing Iddhi," made him reappear 1 
Such powers were regarded as the natural outcome of the religious life. 
Thus Matanga's son 2 took orders under Buddha and "seeing the 
powers wielded by the Brethren he aspired to the same and by prac- 
tising exercises won the Abhifinas." It is only in very unusual cases 
that the exercises can be dispensed with Sumana, "a child of seven 
but of ripe insight" got the powers, so that he could fly through the 
air cross-legged, as Buddha flies, or at will crosses water "by Iddhi " 3 
Moggallana, one of Buddha's chief disciples, was at first averse from 
mental toil, inclined to take the recommendation of silent meditation 
as excuse for sloth, but being sharply reproved by Buddha with the 
caustic remark that "laziness is not synonymous with thoughtfulness," 
he devoted himself to earnest thought and exercises, so that in the end 
he was pronounced "foremost in Iddhi" by Buddha himself. He could 
"create living shapes," that is, transform himself into other shapes, 4 
and he had "visions of the future and of all the present world " 5 like 
a god's, as Anuruddha, who by Iddhi could remember fourteen prece- 
dent births, says of his own power, "My vision, like a god's, is clari- 
fied." He then identifies these powers, exemplified by the divine eye, 
with those of the trance in which one sees beyond mortal ken. 

I know the destinies of other lives, 
Whence beings come and whither they will go, 
Life here below or other-where of life — 
Steadfast and rapt in fivefold trances sunk 6 

1 Thera G , clxu and ccxxvn J Ibid , clxxiv 3 Ibid , ccxix and vs 1104 

4 Ibid , vs 901 (the "body wrought of mind") 

6 Ibid, vs 1183 6 Ibid , vss 916, aeq 
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The Suttas give the "six supreme knowledges" as follows: 1. Be- 
ing one he becomes many, becomes invisible, goes without obstacle 
through a wall, through solid ground, on water, in the sky, touches 
sun and moon, reaches to the heaven of Brahma. [These are the usual 
eight or nine Iddhis ] 2. With the divine ear purified and surpassing 
that of men he hears sounds heavenly and human, far and near. [So by 
his "ear divine" Buddha hears a conversation miles away ] 3. He un- 
derstands with his mind the minds of other persons and beings and 
knows the passionate, the bound, the freed, as such. 4. He recalls in 
all details the various temporary states in which he lived in preceding 
births. 5 With the divine eye he discerns beings faring according to 
their deeds 6. He lives in the attainment and realization of sane free- 
dom of heart and mind. These six Abhinfias should be realized by the 
Worthy, as is said, for example, in the Dasuttara Suttanta. 

No check is put upon the exercise of such powers in so far as they 
subserve the cause of training and are helpful to oneself or to others. 
The eye divine must itself be purified to give the vision of other worlds 
and of beings not born of parents (Payasi S ) , as Buddha when dying 
saw spirits innumerable crowding so close before him that many occu- 
pied the "space of a hair-tip " For edification Buddha in the Patika 
Sutta performs wonders, but he knows the deadly peril of such exhi- 
bitions in the case of ordinary men and so is made to say "I see danger 
in the practice of these accomplishments, I loathe and abhor and am 
ashamed of them" (Kevaddha S), the true "accomplishment [he 
adds] is that of self-mastery " In the same vein, the Vmaya lays it 
down as a law of the order that a Brother "should not display before 
the laity the wonders of Iddhi surpassing the power of ordinary men; 
to do so is to be guilty of an offense " Perhaps, as the late master of 
Buddhism, Rhys Davids, suggested in connection with this passage, 
the feeling against the use of wonder-powers was only gradually 
brought to a point where the practice was forbidden He might have 
instanced the parallel in Brahmanism, where it is only the later Yogi 
who is exhorted not to make a display of his similar powers "To 
possess the power is noble; to show off is ignoble " 

The "divine eye," instead of being acquired by effort, may in ex- 
traordinary cases be an innate power resulting from Karma Thus in 
the first Buddha, Vipassi, whose name suggests vision, is said to have 
been manifested the divine eye at birth, for it was "born of the result 
of his Karma, by which he could see as far as a league by day and by 
night" (Mahapadana S ). This is not, as compared with other exam- 
ples, a very remarkable power, but it is noteworthy in that it is obvi- 
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ously merely a physical strong sight that is here lauded, whereas usu- 
ally the divine eye is mental, connoting clairvoyance, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from the "third eye," which may be rendered "insight." 
As early as the Upanishads there appears the notion of the "eye turned 
inward," of which perfected insight is the full capacity and salvation is 
the result of using it. This corresponds to the Buddhistic "eye of wis- 
dom": "Knowledge is born as the eye of wisdom and by the attain- 
ment of this eye one is freed from misery " x With the divine eye one 
"discerns the pageant of beings faring according to their deeds," but 
with the eye of wisdom one acquires the final absolute knowledge of 
those Worthies who 

Discern w hat is from what has been, 
See how to pass beyond the seen 
Of loathed existence, who desire. 
As something better, something higher, 
The end of all existence, where 
Substance nor birth nor being are 2 

This insight is again to be distinguished from that "suffusion of 
consciousness" whereby one comprehends the thoughts of others As 
explained in the Dasuttara S and elsewhere, this is the power recog- 
nized (or denied to-day) as telepathy, the ability to read the minds of 
others at a distance If one chooses to call clairvoyance and telepathy 
mysticism, or to iipply the same term to religious faith (in Buddha, and 
so forth), or to see it m the trance- vision of "infinite space," then there 
is nothing more to be said But if one confines* the use of mysticism to 
the meaning of oneness with reality and the power (or desire) to effect 
it, then it is obvious that these Abbifinas are not powers belonging to 
mysticism but rather to a simple faith on the one hand and to a gro- 
ping experimentation with scientific facts on the other All these powers 
are developed through a severe course of mental training They are 
not mystical gifts but "accomplishments" painfully gained, on a par 
with the trance-knowledge which begins with a pleasurable intelligence 
and passes by degrees into rapt indifference Final felicity in the trance 
is attained not by union or communion but by "the knowledge that 
after this present world there is no beyond." 3 In its primitive form the 
trance adds nothing to the adept's previous knowledge though it leads 
to higher realms of consciousness It is only in the later psychology 
that these higher states begin to be grouped around a more persistent 
ego than is admitted in the earlier texts. The trance is never mvolun- 

1 Itiv , 61. ' Itiv , 49. s DN. n 68. 
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tary obsession or seizure or cataleptic swoon leading to union with 
higher reality or Power, during which knowledge is revealed. The 
adept "enters spheres of space and reason regarded as infinite" and 
goes on to "the sphere of nothingness" and beyond that to the sphere 
"where there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness," and so 
finally to a state of suspended perception and feeling, every stage being 
mastered in order and then in reverse order, so that the saintly adept 
can "lose himself in any one of them and emerge from any one of them 
whenever he chooses and for as long as he chooses," as is stated in the 
summing up of the Mahanidana S. The final trance is one of absolute 
equanimity devoid of the sense of sulcha and dukkha (well-being, ill- 
being) . A seven-day exercise in this trance-absorption is recommended 
as bringing the assurance of Worthiness, or at least the assurance that 
one will not be born again on earth. 1 

The ancient (Vedic) asceticism, which tormented the body to insure 
i spiritual power, is thus replaced by mental discipline Meditation, 
designed from the beginning of the course of training to attain the result 
of mastering phenomena, becomes finally a tranquil absorption. In 
the first stage, the subject experiences a state of "pleasurable interest, " 
with his mind still applied and active. In the second, this merges into 
a state devoid of pleasure but not without happiness, though now with- 
out application of mind In the third stage, a state of serenity super- 
venes, with "happiness and fixedness of thought" (sukha and citte- 
kaggatd, without piti, pleasurable interest) In the fourth, there is left 
a neutral state of sublime indifference Each successive state is (in 
general) produced by eliminating the inferior elements of the preceding. 
The pleasurable interest oiplh is lost in the succeeding happiness (well- 
being) of sukha and, as the second stage eliminates mental application, 
leaving only three elements, so the third is characterized only by happi- 
ness and attention, and the fourth, devoid of pleasure and happiness, 
remains as a state of fixed but indifferent attention (the first trance is 
sometimes subdivided, making five in all). 

The effect of this course of trances is first to extinguish all craving, 
then to consolidate knowledge and produce unlimited happiness (one 
has part in others' bliss) , and finally to bestow absolute tranquillity. 
Before this final result, are manifested the powers, such as the dibbasota 
and dibbacakkhu (the divine ear or hearing and divme eye or sight). 
An ecstatic contemplation devoid of reasoning merges into a sort of 
intuition (the power of seeing things as they really are) before passing 
into the deep indifferent neutral state. There are no physical hmita- 

1 Mahasatipatthana S , D. N. n. 314. 
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tions that the adept cannot ignore at will. He not only sees things as 
they are mentally, but he sees things in earth and heaven and hears all 
sounds, understands all thoughts, knows the past and present and even 
(in the case of Buddha) knows the future. He can perform all the "ac- 
complishments" and destroys all evil taints in himself. It is a marvel- 
lous and purifying process, but at no point in this discipline or in the 
exercise of the "accomplishments" does the adept seek either to realize 
any union with a higher power or to "merge subject and object into 
one." Not only is no attempt to do this perceptible in the voluminous 
disquisitions on the trances but it is impossible that the adept should 
make the attempt, because Buddhism does not admit that there is any 
subject' The adept waits on no impulse from any exterior power to 
enter into the meditation called Jhana He himself chooses his time 
for meditation, enters upon it by means of a mechanical fixation of 
mind (staring at a circle while sitting in a certain pose and the like), 
determines m advance when to begin, how to follow out each trance- 
state, and how to invert the process, coming back from the fourth (or 
fifth) trance to the first, and so to come out of his trance-state alto- 
gether. Each trance in its several stages is a self-induced state of 
hypnosis, the end of which is settled before it begins and the content of 
which before it arrives is already well known The adept orders him- 
self, before entering the trance, to quit it at a certain time, so many 
hours or days ahead, and is aware of what will happen m each stage 
before he enters upon it. 

The perfect peace of the final stage is entirely negative It is the 
absence of all that makes life worth lmng, the passing away of all that 
binds to life, a foretaste of "salvation from existence," of Nibbana. 
The only mysticism is that of hypnotism, which, finally is not incumbent 
on the Worthy, it is a practice which may be dispensed with, though 
recommended That the primitive Buddhist seeks to free himself from 
earthly or worldly bonds in order to "unite with the One," or to unite 
with reality by sinking back into the stream of life is an explanation 
later than primitive Buddhism It combines the soul-idea with the 
idealism of a time when Buddha had become a metaphysical abstrac- 
tion, an Absolute Even as late as the third century b c there is no 
such theory, only the idea that Buddha was a supernatural being and 
that man, despite all that Buddha had preached to the contrary, had a 
sort of soul or persistent individuality. In the Buddhism of the Great 
Vehicle, a development of the heresies of the Great Congregation of 
circa 300 B.C., is found the real mysticism of metaphysical theology, 
Gautama the man being one with a Holy Spirit, who is a form of the 
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Absolute. But in the records of the primitive Congregation there is no 
mysticism and nothing to warrant any discussion of the early Buddhist 
as a mystic seeking to realize himself in a new and wider world. The 
only mysticism is found in the trance, which is pre-Buddhistic, is not a 
necessary exercise, and is not really mystic (it connotes no "union with 
reality" on the part of the subject) 

Yet it is commonly accepted that, as Professor Hocking puts it, 
"Buddha referred all desire to the single craving which he described as 
the craving for individuality or separateness of being", that, again, in 
Buddhism the love of power of the Vedantist "has taken the form of 
an aspiration for metaphysical status with all the power over one's own 
destiny (and over other men's minds) therein implied," to which Pro- 
fessor Bennett objects that the aspiration seems rather "to be real — 
without qualification " ' But it is a Buddhistic scholar who has em- 
phasized most strongly this interpretation of the Buddhistic ideal as 
the overcoming of all "separateness" in mystical union with the One. 
Rhys Davids in his "American Lectures" says "It is a belief com- 
mon to all schools of the Buddhists that the origin of sorrow is pre- 
cisely identical with the origin of individuality Sorrow is in fact the 
result of the effort which an individual has to make to keep separate 
from the rest of existence . . The unity of forces which constitutes 
essential Being must sooner or later be dissolved Wherever an 

individual has become separate from the rest of existence, then im- 
mediately disease, decay, and death begin to act upon it Wherever 
there is individuality there must be limitation, wherever there is limi- 
tation there must be ignorance Men overlook the fact that they are 
really no more separate than a bubble in the foam of an ocean wave is 
separate from the sea . It is not separateness you should hope and 
long for, says the Buddhist, it is union — the sense of oneness with all 
that now is, that has ever been, that can ever be Leap forward with- 
out fear You shall find yourself in the ambrosial waters of Nirvana 
and sport with the Arahats who have conquered birth and death " 2 

Now it is quite true that the Buddhist urges one to renounce the 
idea of Me and Mine and destroy the false notion of an individuality 
based upon a permanent substance in the Me But the Buddhist 
speaks only of impermanence . " There is no substance, no permanence 
in any being." To know this is to destroy for one's own good what 
seems to be permanent, the well-nigh ineradicable root of individuality. 

1 W E Hocking, Human Nature and Its Remaking, pp 75 and 334 , C A Bennett, 
A Philosophical Study of Mysticism, p 52 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhism (American Lectures), pp 124-129 
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The apparently logical conclusion that individuality implies a sense 
of separateness and that separateness must again imply desirable 
union with the rest of existence, oneness with the All, as the goal of 
effort, is never drawn, and the outcome can be only that there was no 
such goal, was no such conclusion in the mind of Buddha or in the view 
of the primitive Congregation. 

It is not a matter of logic, applied to what is really the Vedantic 
(not Buddhistic) view of the soul as a bubble thinking itself different 
from the sea, as the spark really one with the fire, which leads to the 
idea of the soul separated from the Real, from God It is a question 
to be determined on the evidence of the earliest Buddhistic texts, of 
which a number of examples have already been cited to show that 
Karma underlies their thought But these same texts show also that 
in the Buddhism of the primitive Congregation the desirable goal was 
not union but mastery over Being, to the end that the Worthy (Arahat) 
should cease to exist There is no real subject, there is no percipient 
apart from perception There is only a series of transitory states of 
consciousness Before death one can by training acquire mastery of 
intellect and feeling through development of purpose, effort, and so 
forth At or even before the death of the perfected Worthy all aggre- 
gates pass away (Karma no longer works), the elements of individual- 
ity cease to be The destruction of individuality is the desired end be- 
cause that destruction automatically destroys the pain of impermanent 
existence There is no hint that individuality implies "separateness" 
of .any sort The limitations of individuality are of course those of a 
being conditioned, that is limited, but only by the process of Karma, 
not limited because separated from any universal One The only One 
recognized was the one process of birth and death, the stream of being, 
and from that one the early Buddhist sought to free himself There 
was too the idea of "separateness," but it is not a sad separateness 
from a One but a desired and toiled for separateness from the Karma- 
stream, detachment from the world in every sense (complete nvelca). 
One of the means of becoming separate or detached was the practice 
of trances and the mastery over matter gamed thereby. In the highest 
trance if anywhere there should be a premonition of the sense of mystic 
"union, oneness with all," of which Rhys Davids speaks, but, on the 
contrary, the adept in this final experience, when he is m a state of 
complete self-possession and equanimity, without pam and without 
happiness, "sits suffused with a sense of purification, of translucence 
of heart, so that there is no spot m his whole frame not suffused there- 
with," and m this state he simply enjoys the "accomplishments," that 
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is, he becomes invisible, duplicates his form, travels cross-legged 
through the sky, hears all the sounds of heaven and earth, with his 
divine ear, sees the hearts of others, remembers his previous births, 
sees with his divine eye other beings and their estate according to their 
Karma, knows the taints (lusts, and so forth) as they really are, and is 
thus "set free" and has knowledge of his freedom, his emancipation, 
and realizes that rebirth has been destroyed and that "after this present 
life there will be no beyond " This (Samanfia-Phala Sutta) is one of 
innumerable passages in which is summed up the fruit of a well-spent 
life. Such a life leads to "the destruction of all rebirth." 

There is not a word suggesting any mystic union with a One or an 
All On the other hand, at the end of this discourse, which is solemnly 
repeated in the Kassapa-Sihanada, there occurs the following state- 
ment "This is the fruit of a Buddhist recluse and there is no fruit of 
his life higher and sweeter than this," or, as worded in the second dis- 
course: "There is no other state of blissful attainment in conduct and 
heart and mind which is higher and sweeter than this," namely the at- 
tainment of subjugation of evil and of the five modes of intuition 
characteristic of the perfected samt A description of the eight stages 
of deliverance (above) does no more than explain the states of con- 
sciousness as apprehension of space as infinite, of the non-reality of 
things, and so forth, till one reaches the summit of consciousness with 
the conviction that to think at all is an inferior status, and then sen- 
sations and ideas cease altogether It is not soul that is functioning 
here but states of consciousness and, since all consciousness is imper- 
manent, when all fleeting states of consciousness cease there can be 
nothing left to unite with anything. 

In contrast with the limited created state of individual being the 
texts speak of the state of freedom as uncreated, ajdtam and later psy- 
chology speculates in regard to consciousness in that state, just as 
some texts speak of the bliss of Nibbana in contrast with the misery of 
bondage. Nibbana was "a blissful cessation of misery"; hence it be- 
came a blissful state after death It was partly this ingenuous playing 
with terms that helped to undermine the primitive faith, just as the 
natural hankering after continued life helped to reestablish the perma- 
nent ego under a veiled form, despite the gravity and clarity of the 
early texts, which refute this interpretation and emphasize the fact 
that there is no ego and that bliss is merely " freedom from all existence." 
The many Brahmans joining the first Congregation would perhaps un- 
consciously shape back to normal the abnormal notion of a life abso- 
lutely ending, as they succeeded in idealizing the subjective notion of 
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time and space countenanced by Buddha, who declares that conscious- 
ness has no existence independent of the body, which is impermanent, 
and that when the intellectual faculties cease, both the individual and 
the elements cease to be: "The world and the waning and waxing 
thereof is within this mortal body endowed with mind " l 

Again, it is not unusual to cite the Ten Indeterminates as proof 
that Buddha, after all, may have had a dim belief m the ten views 
which he refused to discuss. But Buddha was surrounded by sophists 
whose themes were these very problems, considered by him unfit for 
discussion, such as the duration of the world and of man's soul. In 
view of his own fundamental thesis that man has no soul, that nothing 
has any substance, anatta, it is certainly otiose to ask whether his scorn- 
ful refusal to discuss soul with the sophists may be construed as a tacit 
admission that man may have a soul and a life after death If forced 
to answer, he would have said that, when anyone save a Worthy dies, 
the elements making for future existence on account of Karma will 
result in a definite future life, 2 but at the death of a Worthy (who may 
have already enjoyed Nibbana) nothing survives. He has "escaped 
the yoke" and is "devoid of hope", he passes away "without desire 
for existence or for non-existence" and his Nibbana is "deliverance 
from all ties " 3 The destruction of misery can be attained only by him 
who comprehends the All, but of what nature is this comprehension? 
"He that comprehends the All, sabba, and whose thought about it is 
of renunciation and abandonment, can attain destruction of misery." 4 
The Buddhist concerns himself with the All only in the sense that he 
abandons all lusts " for the purpose of insight and thorough knowledge " 5 

The world of the All, as we know it, is itself but a temporary phe- 
nomenon, though it is divided into different parts as worlds of radiance, 
and so forth, but all, including the highest heavens, are transitory. 
The perfected sage passes out and beyond them all The Agafina 
Sutta gives an early Buddhistic view regarding the world of men and 
its connection with other worlds and with human fate. "When after a 
very long period this world passes away," there comes later on a rebirth 
from the world of radiance, of beings born into the new world as human 
beings. They elect a man to keep them in order and so invent kingship. 
They settle down to various pursuits and so devise castes [not here as 

1 Subha S , Ang N., ii, 48 

2 Lolncca S "Wrong views lead to purgatory or annual rebirth " 
' Itiv , 53, 55, 102, yogatigo, nirdso, sabbaganihapamoca?iam 

4 Ibid ,7 
6 Ibid , 36 
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the result of Karma], namely, priests, soldiers, tradesmen, slaves. 
When a member of any of these castes lives evilly and has false views 
(one defect is as pernicious as the other), he will be reborn in a tem- 
porary hell, but one who has lived a good life and held right views will 
be reborn in heaven (a bright and happy world); and one who has 
lived a life of mixed good and evil "will be reborn to suffer both joy 
and sorrow" (as beast or man), and if, as man in the next rebirth, he 
has what are called the "two and thirty lucky marks," these, according 
to the Lakkhana Sutta, are to be explained as caused by good deeds in 
the past (it is not, as usually said, the lucky marks that determine the 
future) By his inherent greatness Buddha himself, through previous 
Karma, was first reborn after death in a bright and happy world and 
then, reborn on earth, acquired the thirty-two lucky marks as the 
fruit of deeds in his former life, but now in this life, having freed him- 
self from all ties, he says of himself "The craving for future life of any 
sort is rooted out, that which leads to renewed becoming is destroyed 
and there is no more birth for me." And what this means is indicated 
by what was said when Buddha died "He passed away in that utter 
passing away which leaves nothing whatever to remain " A common 
formula is that used above, "after this present life there will be no be- 
yond " All parts and powers of a man dissolve and to bring them into 
this state "is bliss, that is Nibbana " In a word, to cite another preg- 
nant dictum "Cessation of Karma is Nibbana " Had aught remained 
in the future, any union or "self-realization," it is incredible that it 
should have escaped mention in these explanatory utterances 

The "misery" of life is often explained in the early texts as no 
more than simple unease The modern mind is apt to stress the philo- 
sophical side of Buddhism or to make the mistake of interpreting early 
Buddhism in terms of an ethical code It was indeed ethical, because 
there can be no true knowledge in .in unethical nature This unity of 
ethics and wisdom is common to all Indian thought (though occasion- 
ally denied by extravagant sophists) and is very beautifully formulated 
in the Sonadanda Sutta. "Where there is uprightness there is widsom, 
and where there is wisdom there is uprightness, to the upright belongs 
wisdom, to the wise belongs uprightness, wisdom and goodness are 
declared to be the best thing in the world " And it was indeed philo- 
sophical, with its persistent elaboration of the thesis "all is imperma- 
nent " But it is noticeable how, in teaching men to escape from the 
condition of unpermanence, the emphasis is laid not so much on the 
misery of impermanence as on the physical and mental suffering in- 
volved in living. The Four Noble Truths urge escape not from im- 
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permanence but from a permanent condition of bodily pain and sorrow 
extended through "transmigration's weary round " Karma itself is 
permanent till one escapes what it enforces, that is, a permanent con- 
dition of impermanency ' 

The three fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, formulated in the 
words amccam, dukkham, anattam (impermanence, misery, unsubstan- 
tially), are of course emphasized differently m different passages and 
it is true that one of these may remain unmentioned while another is 
propounded and that in general the three together seem to be implied 
in all statements of doctrine Yet it is rather surprising to find the 
Four Truths explained in detail on their first promulgation in a form 
which suggests that the whole weight of Buddha's "discovery" lies in 
the annihilation of physical and mental misery Birth, old age, grief, 
suffering, despair, not to get what one desires, all this is painful, all 
life is painful, a round of such painful lives is only linked misery long 
drawn out It is nowhere hinted that one may rise to a higher plane of 
living devoid of misery The only remedy offered is to stop living and 
so stop suffering Incidentally, it may be added, it is nowhere sug- 
gested that life has anything to counterbalance its misery The Bud- 
dhist sees no loveliness in the human body, he is bidden to study it as 
a disgusting mass of intestines He never asks whether old age may 
not be happy, whether death is worth crying about, whether happiness 
is not as common as unhappiness He sees? only ills in life and ignores 
its joys, as he sees only human ugliness and despises its physical 
beauty 1 

Such a one-sided view of life was evidently not natural This is 
shown by the persistence with which it is urged The disciple had to be 
drilled into taking life at Buddha's estimate of it The refuge would 
be suicide, but, with the implicit belief in Karma, this would be only 
to prolong the agony Hence one must learn how to get the better of 
Karma, how to commit a suicide that would have permanent results; 
how to escape impermanency of being, which is perpetually reshaped 
to fresh misery Thus impermanence of individuality became the 
greatest ill of all, because hardest to get rid of, but such an ill made 
its strongest appeal only to the sage For the mass of humble Buddhist 
recluses the weight of argument remained rather in the ills of daily life, 
till the most lowly could solemnly recount that, finding it too weari- 
some to plough and reap, he gladly became converted to a life of mo- 
nastic ease' 2 We may suspect that it was often these ills that appealed 

1 Cf eg, Therl G , 19, 380, 4CC 2 Thera G , vs 43 
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most to the lower orders. Yet it is still remarkable how the sage also 
treated life's ills as if they were of equal importance. Life is not worth 
living (a) because it is painful and (b) because it is impermanent. Even 
in the scheme of causation the note is the same. For instance, at 
D. N. ii, 32, where are omitted the two elements of ignorance and 
Karma and the scheme is set for a single life: "From cessation of birth 
comes cessation of decay, dying, grief, lamentation, ill, sorrow, and 
despair; such is the cessation of this entire body of ill" (that is, life). 
Other passages treat impermanence as the great ill; to put an end to 
impermanence is the goal- "Cessation from rebirth is the escape from 
what has come into being and is conditioned (because it) has arisen 
from a cause," 1 a passage that illustrates also the fact that "condi- 
tioned" is not "limited by separation" from the All, but is equivalent 
to "bound in the causal nexus of Karma" (implying rebirth) On the 
other hand, the once-returner (a sage who has almost "laid low his 
burden" but has to be reborn once more) is not said to be near the 
goal of permanence but near the goal of "making an end of sorrow" 
(life's miseries) One might imagine that the practical pessimism of 
this attitude sprang from the uncertainty as regards the kind of rebirth, 
for one is liable to any one of the "five ways of destiny," that is, one 
may be punished in purgatory, or be born as an animal, or function as 
a spectre, or be reborn as a man or as a god The decadent Buddhism 
of later centuries copied a leaf from Brahmanism and avoided any such 
uncertainty by teaching that a pious gift to a Buddhist or Brahman 
(the Brahman says a gift only to a Brahman) results in merit enough 
to escape any except the most desirable lot hereafter, a passage so 
philosophically naive that it deserves to be cited complete "A moral 
person may decide by aspiration upon his form of rebirth when he 
offers a pious gift Such a person may give a gift to a Buddhist recluse 
or to a Brahman in the shape of food, drink, raiment, and so forth He 
hopes to receive something for the gift He sees a nobleman living 
luxuriously and he thinks, 'Oh, when I die might I be reborn as a 
wealthy nobleman ' He holds this thought fixed in his mind and ex- 
pands it and this thought of his, set free in a lower range and not ex- 
panded to any higher range, conduces to the (desired) rebirth within 
that lower range. This applies only to a moral person, for the mental 
aspiration of a moral person succeeds because of its pure single-minded- 
ness " 2 In the same way a moral person may become a god in the 
next life, if in this life he give a pious gift with this aspiration. But 

1 Dasuttara S. 2 Sangiti S 
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such puny rewards for earthly generosity are despicable to the sage 
and were probably a late invention even for the humble and ignorant 
who were likely to be tempted by them. The reward of course is only 
for the laity, an inducement to them to be generous to the Buddhist 
mendicants. 

The Dasuttara Sutta gives nine "perceptions to be cultivated " 
One of them is of the ugliness of life and one is of impermanence and 
"of suffering in impermanence " The relative value of these percep- 
tions may be judged better perhaps if one turn from the philosophical 
expositions, where aniccam and dukkham are apt to stand side by side, 
to the simpler cogitations of the hermits, as voiced in their pious verses. 
Here there is, as strikes the attention at once, a formal acceptance of 
the doctrine of impermanence It is so formal in fact that it occurs 
repeatedly in the same phrase "thereat arose in me the deeper view, 
attention to the fact and to the cause," * followed by the statement 
that the misery of life then became manifest, and there are verses 
keeping the close connection between the ills of life in terms of pain 
and of impermanence 2 

When one by wisdom doth discern and see 
Th' impermanence of everything in life, 
Then one at all life's suffering feels disgust, 
Lo' herein lies the way to purity 

\Mien one by wisdom doth discern and see 

That everything in life is bound to ill, 

Then one (and so forth, sabbe samkhara anwed dulkha anattd) 

The hermit struggles to convince himself that "mind and body 
should be held to be ill", then he adds "and understand imperma- 
nence to be ill" and cites the words of the Great Physician, who likens 
the heart (mind) to an ape leaping for fruit uncertainly from tree to 
tree, with this conclusion 

Many and sweet, entrancing, are the lusts 
\\ herein the ignorant majority 
Entangled lie Thev do but w ish for ill 
Who seek to In e again, 
Led by their heart to perish in the Pit 3 



1 See Thera G , vss 269, 301, 318, 409, 464 

2 Ibid , vss 076-077 

8 Niraye, ibid, vss 1111, seq The poetical translations are taken wholly or 
slightly changed from Mrs Rhys Davids' Psalms of the Brethren (Theragatha) 
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The same poet in a subsequent stanza gives the essence of his 
thought thus: 

Mountains and seas and rivers, earth itself, 

The quarters four, the intervening points, 

The nadir, yea, and e'en the heavens above — 

All are impermanent and all forlorn 

Where canst thou then, my heart, find ease and rest 1 

Further on in his poem the recluse answers his query by saying 
that when his mind (or heart) is fully trained it will become "devoid 
of all craving for any form of future existence" and "pass beyond the 
stream of being," which means that he will rest happy in the knowledge 
that his life is absolutely ended for all time. Another poet 2 thus voices 
his decision (bh avert' amhi anatthiko) 

There is no life that Iasteth evermore, 

Nor permanence in things from causes sprung 

The factors of our life to being come 

And then dissolve In that thev pass auav, 

This is their ill I seek no more to be' 

He who has overcome craving, the poisoner of life, the giver of pain, 
sits free with mind intent, "rapt in ecstasy of thought, and no higher 
bliss is given to man than this," says Bhuta, 3 whose whole "psalm" is 
a repetition of this phrase, the meaning of which is as obvious in its 
implication as in its express utterance. Man's highest felicity is to 
have the certainty that he will live no more after death Here, of all 
places, would have been where one would expect some suggestion of a 
faith m a life beyond, had the poet who composed the verses been un- 
orthodox enough to harbor hope of this 

Yet already such a hope was beginning to spring up, though for the 
most part veiled in negation such as that of the cheerful rake who squan- 
dered all his wealth on a harlot and being destitute repented and joined 
the Buddhists He sings how he has given up all desire and is "now 
faring on to Nibbana, where at our journey's end we grieve no more," 4 
gacchama dam nibbdnam yattha gantrd na socati One sees, Nibbana 
has become a place, as it were, to go to, a negation (of sorrow) con- 
ceived spatially. The one who renounces the world "destroys its grief 
and pain" 8 and it was not a far cry to the thought of the "beyond" 
as another world where all is bliss A little freedom of translation per- 
fects this and Nibbana is transformed into a comfortable heaven. 

1 Ibid , vs 1133 2 Ibid , vss 121-122 3 Ibid , vs 519 

4 Ibid , vs 138 6 Ibid , vs 195 
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Oh, great, Oh wondrous is Nibbana's bliss, 
Revealed by Him, the Utterly Awake' 
There comes no grief, no passion, haven sure, 
Where ill and ailing perish evermore l 

Litterally, "very happy indeed, as indicated by the perfect Buddha 
(awakened), is Nibbana devoid of grief and passion, peace, where un- 
happincss disappears " But even to the Buddhist, whose notion m the 
early texts was never that of "entering" Nibbana as a place, there 
must have been in such verses the reflection of a dim feeling that 
Nibbana was not altogether the mere extinction of pain and of existence 
but had a more positive content From having been the negation of a 
mortal life of sorrow it became gradually "the immortal not-sorrow- 
full," nay more, it became "the blissful" because it is "deliverance 
from sorrow" and "deliverance is bliss " As one who gains the bliss of 
Nibbana never returns to sorrow it is natural to call Nibbana "im- 
mortal " The verses of the third century b c (or perhaps a bit earlier, 
only not so old as the first discourses) show clearly the trend, and the 
Great Vehicle does but follow this trend when it even ventures to in- 
terpret Nibbana as that flow of being which, as Samsara, it was in- 
vented to avoid' A verse ascribed to Buddha but also allotted to a 
lesser authority : gives the original conception 

Whoso within this goodlv, discipline 
Shall come with diligence to know the truth 
He birth's eternal round shall put away 
And end all pain and suffering for d} e 3 



1 Ibid , vs 227 2 Ibid, vs 2j 



3 The text of verses 227 and 2,57 is as follows 

susukharp vata nibbanarn sammasambuddhadesitarn 
asokarp v irajam khemam vattlia dukkham nirujjhati (vs 227) 
\o lmasnun dhamma\ inav e appamatto \ihessati 
pahiiya jatisamsaram dukkhass' autam kanssati (\s 237) 

The usual description of Nibbana is in terms of present insight and cool happi- 
ness or peace and security, yogakhemam anuttaram, santi, when it is not simply the 
extinction of craving and of life The positive aspect refers, as mav be seen from 
the Gathus, to the state of mind attained before deatli bj one confident of pod 
mortem emancipation from further life, one who has "overcome existence " The 
sense of peace may have been heightened by the less philosophical but practical 
belief that "existence," if not overcome, entailed torment in hell, but this thought 
could not have affected the view of the "all but" perfected saints, though such pas- 
sages as Therl G 451 and 501 show that it was not without significance in their 
general estimate of life's misery 
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The appeal here is simply to the feeling of relief from suffering; it offers 
no hope of future life or of any sort of existence, nor does it lay any 
stress on the motif of impermanence A certain Gotama, not the 
Master, in another poem unites the two theses in their natural suc- 
cession He says that he became a Buddhist mendicant because he 
had often suffered of old (in previous lives) both in purgatory and as 
an animal, not to speak of existences in which he suffered as a spectre 
( a kind of spirit that is always famished), and after this, "glad enough 
to be reborn as a man" he still suffered in human form; and even as a 
god (after his human life) he was not satisfied, for though in successive 
turns he "lived in the realms between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness," yet to him "all this becoming" (impermanent being) at last 
appeared "void of real value," so that, on being born as a man again, 
he turned to his sole refuge sanh, peace (escape from rebirth), which is 
his Nibbana. 1 The misery in life is recognized first, then the misery of 
living. 

To the laity it was enough that the Master had said "transient are 
all existing things " They repeated this formula dutifully while still 
eagerly seeking "transient things," such as children and wealth One 
of the good mendicants sneers at them for doing so, or, as the commen- 
tator says, he speaks compassionately of them, in verses which may be 
freely rendered thus (kdvid amccd iti) 

The word alone but not the thought the pious laity inspires, 

Forever saying with their lips "transient are all the world's desires," 

The while they seek the very things they (logically) should despise, 

Wives, children, weal tli Poor passion's slaves are thev, unable to be wise' (vs 187) 

The doctrine of impermanence did not trouble the laity. They 
were taught to look for nothing better than a life hereafter in a "bright 
and happy world," whence they could return to earth again until their 
hearts were weary of change and they should seek the supreme joy of 
non-existence To them apparently the sorrow of life did not over- 
balance the joy of living The teaching of the Master in their case was 
confined to instilling moral rules and somewhat slowly inspiring them 
with a belief that life was sad rather than joyful. Until the imperma- 
nence-doctrine was grasped, the sorrow-doctrine was comparatively 
unavailing. But neither to the laity nor to the mendicant disciple was 
Buddha's teaching that of a mystic. In regard to all speculations con- 
cerning a future existence he said simply. In the case of the laity (the 
mentally untrained), if good, they go to heaven; but in the case of the 

1 Ibid , vss. 258, seq 
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wise who know the truth, there is no use in inquiring whether they exist 
hereafter, for "such questions implicitly assume the heresy of a sub- 
stantial ego, of a real self (apart from states of transient consciousness) ; 
to believe that one has a self, a soul, permanent, lasting, eternal, which 
will continue after death, is to walk in the jungle of delusion, and bound 
in this delusion a man is not free, he is not wise, he is not emancipated 
from sorrow, he will still go on in the weary round of birth and death." 1 

The highest praise given by Buddha to his contemporary Gavam- 
pati is that he was a "surpasser of becoming," that is, he had surpassed 
Karma and passed beyond the state of future existence, praise much 
higher than that accorded to him by the multitude, who acclaimed 
Gavampati because he had by his "accomplishment" prevented a 
river from overwhelming a Buddhist settlement (he stopped the river 
and "made it rear up like a mountain-peak " 2 To conquer death and 
life and so to "abolish ill forever" was the goal of the early Buddhist, 
as Sarabhanga 3 says "The Buddhas who taught the law, and were 
themselves the law incorporate, showed the abolishment of ill, whereby 
one at death may become free from rebirth, wholly emancipated " 
The cessation of becoming is cessation of being, as Sivaka 4 saysr 
"Birth is but woe again, ever again . . . stayed in me now is all further 
rise of consciousness, blown to nothingness will it be even here" (be- 
fore I die), words also attributed to Buddha (vipariyadikatam cittam 
idh 'era ridhamtssati) 

With this agrees the frequent image of the passions and life (for 
the future) of a perfected saint being "extinguished like a fire." An 
ingenious scholar, arguing for some spark of future life in the ideal of 
primitive Buddhism, has entered a plea for it on the ground that 
Nibbana, the "blowing out," of the flame does not mean complete 
extinguishment, because the Brahman priest held that fire was an im- 
mortal god and when produced by the fire-sticks it was merely called 
into action again, the fire had been lurking in the fire-sticks. So the 
Nibbana of the Buddhist may imply a lingering spark immortal still. 
But, in the first place, the Buddhist Nibbana, as Rhys Davids has 
shown, refers primarily to the extinction of the very elements (lusts, 
and so forth) which the adept is bent on destroying utterly and, sec- 
ondly, the flame of the Brahman's immortal fire is not lurking in a lamp 
but in the fire-sticks and Nibbana refers only to a lamp. No Brah- 
man priest ever thought that the flame of a lamp was not really out 
when it was "blown out " One of the Buddhist Sisters says (vs. 116), 
in order to visualize her final goal - "I press the wick right down 

1 Sabbasava Sutta 2 Thera G , vs 38 s Ibid , vs 493 4 Ibid , vss. 183, seq 
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[out goes the flame]; behold the lamp's Nibbana! " She has attained 
freedom from craving, which lights the lamp of life. She certainly does 
not hope for re-illumination. Mrs Rhys Davids says very truly of the 
Sisters "Their verses do not seem to betray anything that can be 
construed as a consciousness that hidden glories . are awaiting them. 
There is nothing pointing to an unrevealed mystery " Negative evi- 
dence of this sort extending over all the earlier literature is a formidable 
argument against the assumption of primitive belief in any future state 
whatever in the case of the Arahat He is pannibbuto, "completely 
extinguished," explicitly as to craving, implicitly as to future conscious- 
ness (the fruit of craving) and any state of being. 

The temporary states of consciousness (replacing "soul") which 
represented individuality had to be dispersed in order to the attain- 
ment of the Buddhist's goal. At, or before, the final physical death the 
last element leading to any future life is extinguished The fleeting 
states, hitherto forming the imagined ego, have ceased to be, the 
"hut of self" has been broken up Thoughts and acts still exist in the 
universe but only as content of the momentary lives of others, they 
are not "mine", no I exists to think or act Remove the cause of 
"becoming" and the very existence of the ego ceases In the flood of 
other existence can survive at most only the disjecta membra of the 
pseudo-ego The individual exists no more, no higher Being exists 
with which a surviving consciousness could unite and there can be no 
consciousness (even were there such a Being) when once the maker of 
consciousness is annihilated What was once regarded as the subject 
has been "blown to nothingness " The surviving puygalo of the later 
psychologists is an abortion born of the desire to fit primitive Buddhism 
into a system that practically asserts what Buddha categorically 
denied Nibbana is freedom and release and only as such does it have 
a positive content, release from grief and fear for one whose sorrow 
has been life and whose fear has been that life might continue: 

mokhhamhi njjam&ne 

idam ajaram idam. amaram idam ajaramaranapadam asokam 

asapattam avambadham akhahtam abhayam nirupatdpam 

'"Tis freedom (from desire), release from age, from death, from sorrow, 

From rivals, crowds, and stumbling, fear, and hurt l 

1 Therl G , vss. 500, 512. 
Yale University 



EXTASE ET SPECULATION 

(Dhydna et Prajnd) 

Pah LOUIS DE LA VALLEE POUSSIN 

I'ANGUTTARA (in, 355) contient un texte isole dans la vieille 
J litterature bouddhique mais tres significatif " Les moines qui 
pratiquent le recueillement ou extase (les jhdyins) blament les moines 
qui s'attachent a la doctrine (les dhammdyogas) , et reciproquement. lis 
doivent au contraire s'estimer les uns les autres rares en effet les 
hommes qui passent leur temps en touchant avec leur corps (c'est-a- 
dire, en connaissant d'une connaissance immediate, en "realisant," en 
"expenmentant," realizing, experiencing) l'element immortel (amatd 
dhdtu, c'est-a-dire, le Nirvana) , rares aussi ceux qui voient la profonde 
realite (atlhapada) en la penetrant par la Prajfia (c'est-a-dire, par la 
connaissance speculative qui discerne le caractere vrai des choses) 

2. H resulte de ce texte qu'il y eut conflit entre deux tendances, 
entre deux ecoles, entre deux categories de moines. 

D'une part les hommes du recueillement (samddhi) ou de l'extase 
(dhydna, jhdna) — lis tiennent en m6diocre estime la connaissance a 
proprement parler intellectuelle, le savoir discursif qui elabore une 
metaphysique, etudie la nature des choses, s'attache aux verites 
bouddhiques de la douleur ou de la " production en raison des causes " 
Toute leur confiance est dans les visions et sensations mystiques qu'on 
obtient dans les etats plus ou moms hypnotiques nomraes "extases " 
Pour obtenir ces etats, une diete severe et des exercices d'ascetisme 
(contemplation du cadavre) et d'hypnotisme (fixation du regard, etc ) 
sont indispensables L'ascete qui les pratique obtient, en nieme temps 
que les pouvoirs magiques, loeil divin, la connaissance de ses anciennes 
existences, etc Mais, bien plus precieux, eleve au dessus de humame 
nature d entre en contact, au cours des recueillements les plus pro- 
fonds ("recueillement de la cessation de la pensee et de la sensation") 
avec cette chose mdefinissable qu'on nomine Nirvana 

Ce vaut la de grands avantages 

Les "hommes du dhydna" se recrutent necessairement parnn les 
moines le mieux places pour entrer en recueillement "forestiers," qui 
sont aussi des "hommes du cimetiere" et des "penitents" ces moines 
vivent a cot6 de la regie commune, pratiquement dispenses des cere- 
monies conventuelles, de l'etude, du preche 
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Le danger, pour eux, est de chercher l'extase pour l'extase, et con- 
fondre l'extase avec Fhypnose L'hypnose n'exige pas la purification 
de la pensee, la suppression du desir: des recettes mecaniques y suffisent 
— fixation du regard, suspension de la respiration, serrer les dents et 
coller la langue au palais Beaucoup d'ascetes croient obtenir par ces 
procedes les pouvoirs magiques et la possession du Nirvana" le plus 
grand nombre se fait illusion, car les pouvoirs magiques comme la 
possession du Nirvana suppose la saintete que l'hypnose ne peut donner. 

3 Ainsi pensent sans doute les " hommes du dharma," moines 
fideles a la discipline conventuelle, ennemis des exagerations ascetiques, 
qui recitent l'Ecnture, qui prechent, qui reflechissent sur la nature des 
choses. Ces moines se souviennent que le Bouddha a defim la saintete 
comme " suppression du desir," et explique qu'on supprime la soif en 
etudiant la nature douloureuse et impermanente des objets qui pro- 
voquent la soif 

Les hommes du Dharma ou "philosophes," condamnent done les 
hommes du dhyana, ou mystiques. 

4. Le Bouddha met tout le monde d'accord — Sans la Prajna, 
connaissance des v^rites bouddhiques, la saintete et le Nirvana sont 
impossibles D'autre part, les exercices d'hypnose sont tres bons. 
quand lis sont pratiques par un homme d6tache des choses sensibles, lis 
produisent l'extase (dhyana) Dans l'extase l'ascete peut prendre con- 
tact avec le Nirvana 

Le canon nous apprend qu'il y a deux especes de saint celui qui est 
"delivre par la Prajna," qui, a la mort, entrera dans le Nirvana; celui 
qui est "doublement delivre," e'est-a-dire, qui, etant d£ja "delivre par 
la Prajna," a cultive les recueillements et pns, des cette vie, posses- 
sion du Nirvana. 

University de Gand 



INTEGRATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN BUDDHISM 

By JAMES HAUGHTON WOODS 

DHARMAPALA'S comment (P. G Mundine Pitaka Press, Ran- 
goon, 1909, p. 214) on Visuddhi Magga, Book vii. 203 8 , unpub- 
lished in America or Europe, throws light on the problem and method 
of the integration of consciousness as conceived by a Buddhist 

What is sought is an insight into the unity which is presupposed in 
change. A distorted vision of life results if it be assumed that existence 
consists of independent, momentary, and permanent entities separated 
by discrete units of time. Our hopes, our feelings, our perceptions, pre- 
dispositions and activities are obstructive and painful if we clutch at 
them, as a man might snatch at grasses, reeds, creepers and shrubs 
which overhang a swift-flowing torrent in which he is swept along (Sarj- 
yutta, xxn, 93-4, vol iv, 139-140) Such inconsequential efforts prevent 
us from grasping the interconnection of all existence, and thus unifying 
our minds A being who can comprehend the world without segregat- 
ing it into groups which are incompatible and who can trace the tran- 
sitions within and without such groups is like the lotus born m the 
water, standing in the water, yet unspotted by the water This typical 
being is the Tathagata who is unspotted by the world and not swept 
away by the stream. In ordinary beings there is the constant effort to at- 
tain stability, to overcome inner contradiction, and so to become more 
organiz< d and more coherent The Tathagata is not disturbed by the 
succession of things He is not caught in parts of the mechanism For he 
discovers the nature of the mechanism and identifies himself with it The 
order of nature stands (Saijyutta, u, 25), the interrelations are definite, 
each concretion consists of instances of relations The Typical Being is 
fully enlightened and understands this and sets it forth and makes it 
plain An ordinary being who can discern the Tathagata discerns the 
orderliness and interpenetration of things in time Keeping the law 
thus means not breaking the unity of things by errors of judgment. 
This retention of equipoise extends to internal balance of emotions, 
passions, and thoughts and to actions and words Without the control 
of conduct there can be no equipoised mental event, and without poise 
no insight. The passage in Dharmapala's comment shows how the in- 
terplay of thought, emotions, and actions is required in the higher types 
of personality. 
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Ettha ca vijjasampadaya Satthu pafifiamahattan pakasitan hoti, 
caranasampadaya karunaya mahattan. Tesu pafifiaya Bhagavato 
dhammarajjapatti, karunaya dhammasanvibh&go; panflaya sansara- 
dukkhambhida, karunaya sansaradukkhasahanan, pafifiaya paraduk- 
khavijananan, karunaya paradukkhapatikararambho; panflaya parin- 
ibbanabhimukhabhavo, karunaya tadadhigamo, pafifiaya sayan tara- 
nan, karunaya paresan taranan; panflaya Buddhabhavasiddhi, kar- 
unaya Buddhakiccasiddhi , karunaya bod hisattabhumiy an sansara- 
bhimukhabhavo, pafifiaya tattha anabhirati, tatha. karunaya paresan 
abhirjsapanan, pafifiaya sayan parehi abhayanan, karunaya pararj 
rakkhanto attanan rakkhati, pafifiaya attanan rakkhanto paran 
rakkhati, tatha karunaya aparantapo, pafifiaya anattantapo, tena 
attahitaya patipannadisu catusu puggalesu [A n 95] catutthapug- 
galabhavo siddho hoti, tatha karunaya lokanathata, pafifiaya attana- 
thata, karunaya c'assa ninnatftbhavo, pafifiaya unnamabhavo, tatha. 
karunaya sabbasattesu janitanuggaho, pafifiayanugatatta na ca na 
sabbattha virattacittata, pafifiaya sabbadhammesu virattacitto, kar- 
unanugatatta, na ca na sabbasattanugahataya pavatto Yatha hi 
karuna Bhagavato sinehasokavirahita, evan pafifia ahankaramama- 
karavmimutta ti afifiamafifiavisodhita, paramavisuddha gunavisesa 
vijjacarana-sampadahi pakasita ti datthaban 

Here again the range of the Teacher's wisdom is displayed in the perfection of his 
intelligence, and the range of his compassion In the perfection of his conduct Bv this 
wisdom the Exalted One attains the kingdom of righteousness, and l>\ this compassion 
lie distributes righteousness Bv wisdom he desires to he free from the distortions of 
the round-of-rehirths, bv compassion he endures the distortions of the rouud-of-re- 
births, hy wisdom he understands the pains ol others, bv compassion he everts himself 
to find remedies (or the pains of others, by wisdom he sets his face towards final de- 
liverance, bj compassion he achieves final deliverance, b\ wisdom he saves himself, by 
compassion he saves others, bv wisdom he attains to Buddhahood, bv compassion he 
brings the actions ol a Buddha to perfection — By compassion while in the state of a 
Future Buddha he was facing the round-of-rebirths, bv wisdom he takes no delight in 
that past life, hkew ise bj compassion he retrains trom producing any fear in others, by 
wisdom he himself feels no fear of others, b> compassion while protecting others he 
protects himsell, by wisdom while protecting himself he protects others, likewise by 
compassion he gives no torment to others, b\ wisdom he gives no torment to himself 
Thus he attains to the state of the fourth type in such a list as that of the four tvpes of 
man [A , n 95] Similarly by compassion he becomes Lord of the World, by wisdom 
Lord of Self, by compassion he ceases to abase himself, bv wisdom he ceases to feel 
pride Likewise bv compassion he does helpful acts towards all beings Because 
compassion is combined with wisdom, he is not attached anywhere By wisdom his 
mind in unattached to any thing Because wisdom is combined with compassion, it 
operates in helpfulness to all living beings For just as the compassion of the Exalted 
One is without all personal attachment or repulsion, so his wisdom is quite free from 
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vanity and self-reference Thus we should understand that it has been shown that the 
peculiar excellences of the Exalted One are purified m the highest degree by the per- 
fection both of his intellect and of his conduct. 

This integration reaches such fullness and completion in the Typical 
Being that when one discerns the order of things and their interrelation 
one discerns Him, and when one discerns Him one is aware of the co- 
herence of all existence 

Harvard University 



L'AUTONOMIE SPIRITUELLE SELON LA 
PENSEE INDIENNE 

Pab PAUL MASSON-OURSEL 

L EUROPE scolastique a discute sur la nature des "purs esprits"; 
J elle a tout au moins admis l'existence d'un "esprit pur" — Dieu. 
En outre les theories de la liberte, depuis Plotin jusqu'a Secretan et 
Renouvier, ont eu a, cceur de montrer ce qu'il faut enlever ou ajouter a 
l'homme empirique pour qu'il se realise en sa veritable essence et, le 
cas echeant, pour qu'il fasse retour au pnncipe divin 

Les deux problemes ne s'lmposerent pas moms a l'lnde, comme en 
Occident la religion fraya la voie a la philosophie Mais la religion fut 
plus une asccse qu'une theologie, a 1'inverse de ce qui se produisit chez 
nous,le chnstianisme s'etant moule tres tot dans ladogmatique grecque. 

Si le Bouddhisme n'eut implante dans la pensee mdienne l'obsession 
de 1'esclavage qui resulte de la transmigration, la doctrine desllpanisads 
eut regne sans conteste elle pretend rendre Tame mdividuelle homo- 
gene a l'ame absolue par elimination des points de vue relatifs S'il est 
permis de s'exprimer en termes spmozistes, disons que nous sommes 
Dieu non en tant que modes, mais en tant que substance; et le fait est 
que substantiality se dit dtmatd " Celui qui sait " s'assimile a sat, cit, 
dnanda l'etre, la pensee, la beatitude 

Mais 1'idee de transmigration, extra-brahmamque par ses ongines, 
introduisit une toute autre conception Merites et demerites acquis 
au cours des vies precedentes comme pendant cette vie nvent l'individu, 
selon les Bouddhistes exempt de substantiality, a une existence sans 
fin. Cependant le savoir, ici encore, ouvre la voie du salut II faut 
comprendre que la transmigration resulte du desir chez qui ne desire 
rien le karraan cesse de s'accroitre et, par la simple usure du temps, il 
s'epuise Les Jainas precisent que par l'ascese on en "force." on en 
hate la "maturation " D'ou un absolu non plus statique et dogmatique 
comme Vdtman des brahmanes, mais dynamique et negatif, eschatolo- 
gique et non theologique le nirvana. Ni etre, ni non-etre, encore 
moins action; mais absence d'egoisme et par suite extinction de toute 
relativite. Sat, cit, dnanda n'offrent, pour decrire cet absolu, aucun 
sens. 

Ces deux solutions extremes, mais pas si oppos6es qu'elles ne se 
concihent dans la notion de brahmanirvdtya {Gitd II, 72, V, 24), mar- 
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quent les deux poles de la speculation indienne. La gamme des ontolo- 
gies s'egrene, depuis l'ideahsme des vijndnavddins jusqu'au materia- 
lisme des cdrvdkas,c&r il y a mille f aeons, inegalement realistes, d'affecter 
par de la relativite — upddhi, karman, qarlra, etc. — l'existence spiri- 
tuelle. Pour celle-ci realiser son integnte, ce peut etre, comme dans 
les duahsmes jama ou vaicesika, s'isoler de ce qui n'est pas elle, 
realiser le kaivalyam des Samkhyas; et ce peut etre echapper a l'illusion, 
soit parce qu'on s'y soustrait, soit parce qu'on la domine en la compre- 
nant, soit parce qu'on apergoit qu'on la cree soi-meme par ce jeu divin, 
"la danse de Qiva," rephque hindouiste du nirmanakaya bouddhique. 

L'ascese des yogtns mene egalement a 1'une ou a l'autre des solutions 
extremes. Les simples ne voient dans l'affranchissement qu'une puri- 
fication morale aboutissant, par mamtes restrictions et rigueurs, a 
l'apathie Dhydna, samddhi sont des fagons de vider la pensee, afin 
d'atteindre a la paix dans la vacuite II s'agit moins de sauver 1 'esprit 
que de le volatiliser Mais les introspectifs diale'cticiens, les yogdedras 
s'achemment, a travers des difficultes toujours plus ardues, vers la 
conquete de "terres" toujours plus precieuses ils defrichent un sen- 
tier sur lequel les porte une " methode," un vehicule Ceux-la n'jsolent 
ni ne suppriment l'esprit, ils le realisent lis parviennent au-dela du 
stade ou cet esprit s'oppose a quelque chose d'autre; ils depassent le 
bien comme le mal, le vrai comme le faux, mais sans arreter le progres 
dans l'etablissement d'une transcendance Ils n'estiment pas que la 
negation des oppositions marque le terme de l'effort liberateur cet 
effort se poursuit en sddhana, en incorporation de l'esprit affranchi 
dans un monde par lui transfigure, ou, si Ton prefere, dont il est Pauteur 
et qui done est digne de lui. Le transcendant peut redevenir immanent 
— dehin, qaririn, etc — car aucune boue ne saurait souiller le lotus 

Ainsi l'lnde envisage de differentes mameres la question que nous 
lui posons' qu'est, ou que fait, ou que devient l'esprit erige a la posses- 
sion de sa veritable nature (svabhdra). La reponse est zero, ou etre 
plus qu'etre, ou vacuite — ce qui ne veut pas dire neant, — ou fecon- 
dite infinie. Divergences d'ailleurs auxquelles le mystique se montre 
moins sensible que le logicien, car le plus humble yogin, qu'il soit 
brahmane ou rnddhyamika, se flatte de posseder tout ensemble la science 
de l'illusion et des pouvoirs surnaturels par la vertu de ses macerations 

L'lnde ne fut jamais assez bouddhique pour renoncer a poursuivre 
l'absolu; e'est meme dans le Bouddhisme qu'elle en a cherche les plus 
audacieuses approximations Elle ne fut non plus jamais assez boud- 
dhique pour expulser radicalement de sa notion d'absolu 1'idee du 
karman. Quoiqu'il soit surabondamment certain que e'est 1'acte qui 
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asservit, il doit y avoir un acte qui n'asservit pas, mais au contraire 
traduit l'autonomie spirituelle Au dire des Jainas c'est celui qui s'ac- 
compagne de la legyd blanche, sans aucune cooperation des facteurs 
materiels de vie Selon Ies Bhagavatas c'est le svadharma de chacun 
d'apres sa caste, si on I'accomplit sans egoisme, par amour pour Bhaga- 
vat. Dans les doctrines d'epoques diverses apparues sur les confins 
iraniens, c'est la luminosite propre de l'ame, que de l'opacite peut voiler, 
mais que rien ne saurait eteindre, et qui, exaltee, devient splendeur im- 
mesurable, amitdbha, en une transposition imagee des theories euro- 
peennes sur l'argument ontologique, disons que cet eclat se mamfeste 
lui-meme en manifestant les tenebres. Prestigieuse metaphore solaire, 
aussi indienne que gnostique, et qui symbolise a merveille l'efficace de 
la connaissance Ydtman ou le vzjndna, comme le i>ovs d'Aristote, est en 
principe toutes choses, quoique des conditions de fait restreignent sa 
portee les Vaicesikas expnment cette vente en compensant 1'omni- 
science de I'dtman par l'atomicite du manas, organe necessaire de toute 
perception 

Sous ce biais coincident 1'etre et la pensee en leur reahte supreme, 
comme l'existence sensible (dharma) est l'objet naturel de l'esprit 
empinque (manas) Tant vaut la connaissance, tant vaut l'etre, l'une 
et l'autre sont des aspects de Taction. L'acte absolu est celui qui 
existe en droit, 1'activite relative celle qui existe en fait Asservis en 
fait, nous sommes libres en droit, si nous ne meconnaissons pas notre 
essence Ce qui oppose, pour parler comme la philosophic europeenne, 
l'existence a l'essence, c'est le poids du karman accumule. Ce karmati, 
a la difference du semitique peche onginel, s'use pendant que le temps 
s'ecoule, quoiqu' a mesure il se reconstitue, sauf chez le delivre-vivant 
(jlvanmukta). D'autre part, a la difference de VvXri des Grecs, il ne re- 
presente nullement la contre-partie logiquement necessaire de l'energie 
propre a 1'intelligible alors qu'Aristote ne pouvait admettre de formes 
sans matiere, l'lnde concoit des dharmas immateriels, gakh ne recouvre 
pas Siivams Pour nous soulager du fardeau karmique vertu et intel- 
ligence suffisent, tandis qu'ailleurs seul un Dieu peut effacer la tare 
primordiale et faire de l'homme un elu. Pour amener a l'existence les 
phenomenes c'est assez qu'entrent en jeu les conditions de la pensee 
empinque, point n'est besoin d'une volonte divine qui se surajouterait 
a l'entendement parfait Ces raisons dispensent la speculation indienne 
d'elaborer une theologie, ou, lorsque les sectes en exigent une, inspirent 
une theologie autre que celle d 'Occident Toutes ces differences result- 
ent de ce que l'esprit tel que l'lnde le concoit, au lieu de combiner des 
"idees," des "images" relativement exterieures a lui, comme nous le 
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prejugeons traditionnellement depuis Socrate, Platon — et Democrite, 
consiste en une fonction operatoire, creatrice de ses objets. Artha ne 
designe-t-il pas le terme provisoire d'un processus, un but, une fin, au 
lieu de connoter une substance, une chose etrangere a l'intelligence? 
L'Inde se joue de la contradiction. De meme qu'a ses yeux le dharma 
ne tend qu'a se rendre inutile, elle n'a denonce la servitude du karman 
que pour faire saisir quelle " verite " appartient a l'acte par excellence, 
celui qui dans l'autonomie comprend et cree. Quelque information sur 
1'indianite fait croire que cette civilisation n'a en qu'une theorie negative 
de la delivrance, une initiation plus profonde montre que la-bas aussi, 
que la-bas surtout l'absolu fut hberte 

University de Paris 



MIMAMSA UND VAISESIKA 

By HERMANN JACOBI 

DAS Mlmamsa Sutra unterscheidet sich in einem wichtigen Punkte 
sehr wesenthch von den ubrigen philosophischen Sutras wahrend 
namlich diese darauf angclegt sind, die betreffenden philosophischen 
Systeme vollstandig darzustellen, finden sich nur wenige philosophi- 
sche Grundsatze im Mlmamsa Sutra, 1 und zwar im ersten Adhyaya, 
vornehmhch in dessen erstem Pada, der darum den Namen Tarkapada 
fiihrt , die ubrigen elf Adhyayas aber haben eine ganz andere Aufgabe : 
sie lehren die Grundsatze, nach denen aus den oft unbestimmten, ja 
zuweilen widersprechenden Vorsehnften der Brahmanas und Samhitas 
die richtige Darbringung des Opfers festgestellt werden soil Es ist das 
keine Philosophie im eigenthchen Sinne Die Mlmamsa-Philosophie, 
wie sie als ems der sechs philosophischen Systeme bekannt ist, hat 
nicht den Verfasser des Sutra zum Urheber, sondern ist durch die 
Tatigkeit seiner Kommentatoren ins Leben gerufen worden Die 
Grundlage bilden die philosophischen Erorterungen des alten Vrtti- 
kara, welche Sabarasvamin im Bhasya zu M S 1 1, 5 zitiert oder viel- 
leicht nur im Auszuge mitteilt Der Verfasser der alten Vritti ist nicht 
wie Keith meint, 2 Upavarsa, da er diesen als eine Autontat anfuhrt, 
wegen seiner Polemik gegen den Siinyavada muss er spater als 200 n. 
Chr geschneben haben 3 Das vollstandig ausgebaute System der 
Mlmamsa-Philosophie gehort einer viel spateren Zeit an, es hegt in 
zwei Fassungen vor, die in manchen Einzelheiten von einander abwei- 
chen, als Gurumata des Prabhakaraguru, der etwa urn 600-650 n Chr. 
anzusetzen 1st, 4 und als Bhattamata des Kumanlabhatta, der wahr- 
scheinhch in der ersten Halfte des 8 Jahrh n Chr lebte. 

Der Gegenstand des MS , dem etwa 14 Funfzehntel des ganzen 
Werkes gewidmet sind, 1st, wie oben angedeutet, eine technische 
Disziphn der Opferpnester Diese Disziphn muss sehr alt sem, so alt 
wie das vedanga Kalpa; denn ohne die in lhr entwickelten Grundsatze 
der Auslegung der Brahmana und Samhita zur nchtigen Ausfuhrung 

1 Als Sigel fUr die philosophischen Sutra bediene ich mich hier wie 111 J A S. 
xxxi, p Iff, der Anfangsbuchstaben lhrer Namen Mlmarpsa Sutra, Brahma Sutra, 
Vai4csika Darsana, Nyaya Darsana, Yoga Sutra 

s The Karma Mimamsa, p 7 f 

8 J A O S , xxxi, p 24 

4 Keith, I c , p 9, n. 2 
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des Opfers hatten die Kalpasfltra nicht abgefasst werden konnen. 
Thibaut (Arthasamgraha, p. vi) definiert diese Disziplin: "as a body 
of rules enabling us to construct on the ground of the Veda a Kal- 
pasfltra or prayoga " Diese Arbeit war aber bereits geleistet vor der 
Zeit unseres M S ; denn dasselbe erortert i 3, 11-14 (im Kalpasutra- 
svatahpramanyadhikarana), die Frage, ob das prayogasastra autori- 
tativ sei, und entscheidet dagegen. Daraus folgt, dass das M S weniger 
einem praktischen Interesse dient, als einem theoretischen. Dies 
zeigt sich auch darin, dass in ihm nicht wie in anderen vedischen Dis- 
ziplmen die Lehrsatze einfach vorgetragen, sondern nach einem festste- 
henden Schema (purvapaksa, uttarapaksa, siddhdnta) diskutiert und 
bewiesen werden. Diese Methode der Diskussion im M S. pragt der 
Mimamsa den Stempel einer spekulativen Wissenschaft auf, die wohl 
Anspruch darauf machen konnte als eine Art von Philosophie be- 
trachtet zu werden So ist es verstandlich, dass ihre Anhanger den 
Antrieb empfanden, die wenigen philosophischen Grundsatze im M S. 
zu einem vollstandigen philosophischen System auszubauen 

Wenn wir nun untersuchen wollen, welche Stelle die Mimamsa in 
der Entwicklung der mdischen Wissenschaften einnimmt, mussen wir 
in erster Lime unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf die philosophischen Lehren 
rich ten, die im 1. Adhyaya des M S erortert werden und die theore- 
tische Grundlage des Ganzen bilden Es handelt sich zunachst um 
folgende zwei aufs Engste miteinander verbundene Grundlehren: (1) 
Zwischen dem Worte und dem, was es bedeutet, besteht eine uran- 
fanghche (d h nicht zeitlich erst eingetretene) Verbindung i 1, 5 
autpathkah sabdasyd 'rlhena sambandhah (2) Das Wort (und Uber- 
haupt der Ton) ist ewig, d h das Wort ist immer und uberall latent 
vorhanden und wird, wenn es ausgesprochen wird, nicht allererst zum 
Dasein (durch ulpath), sondern nur zur Erscheinung (durch abhi- 
vyakh) gebracht, i 1, 6-23. 

Ich erwahne hier noch ein weiteres sprachliches Problem, namhch 
ob das Wort das Individuum (dravya) oder die Species (dkrti) bedeute, 
welche Frage i 3, 30-33 erortert und im letzteren Sinne entschieden 
wird. 

Aus den beiden ersten Grundsatzen, welche die Ewigkeit des 
Wortes und seiner Verbindung mit dem, was es bedeutet, lehren, folgt, 
dass der Veda von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit besteht, gewissermassen als 
das ewige Weltgesetz. Das begriindet die unbedingte Gilltigkeit 
seiner Vorschriften, auf denen der dharma beruht (codanalaksano 
dharmah i 1, 2). Die Autoritat des Veda wird durch seine Ewigkeit 
gewahrleistet und nicht etwa dadurch, dass die hochste Gottheit, der 
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Isvara, den die Mlmamsakas leugnen, sein Urheber sei. So dient also 
die Lehre von der Ewigkeit des Wortes als theoretische Grundlage fur 
die theologische Disziplin, welche den eigentlichen Inhalt des M.S. 
bildet. Aber letzterer macht keineswegs jene Lehre notwendig. Denn 
auch bei der entgegengesetzten Theorie, namhch dass der Isvara den 
Veda verkundet habe, was die Yogins annahmen, wurden die in Adhy. 
ii-xii des M.S. aufgestellten Regeln und Grundsatze fur die Auslegung 
der Brahmana zur nchtigen Darbnngung des Opfers unverminderte 
Gliltigkeit haben. Die technische Disziplin hatte offenbar schon lange 
bestanden; denn sie war unentbehrhch fur die Opferpraxis. Erst 
nachtraghch empfand man das Bedurfnis, sie auf eine theoretische 
Grundlage zu stellen. Und wir erfahren aus MS 1 1, 5, dass es Bada- 
rayana war, der sich zu der Ansicht von der ewigen Verbindung des 
Wortes nut seiner Bedeutung bekannte Bedenkt man nun, dass die 
Interpretation der Brahmanas zum Behufe der Opferpraxis den Ausu- 
bern dieser Kunst keine dnngende Veranlassung gab, das metaphy- 
sische Wesen des Wortes zu ergrunden, so hegt die Vermutung nahe, 
dass sie die Anregung zu derlei Spekulationen von anderer Seite em- 
pfingen Nun finden wir dieselben oben angefuhrten Grundsatze, welche 
im M S aufgestellt werden, auch bei den Grammatikern Katyayana 
beginnt sein Varttika mit den Worten siddhe sabddrthasambandhe, 
diese gibt Patanjali mit Auflosung des Kompositum also wieder: 
siddhe sabde Wthe sambandhe ce Hi, 1 und erklart siddha, mit nitya Der 
Sinn ist also. "Das Wort, seine Bedeutung und die Verbindung beider 
sind ewig " Im Samgraha, sagt Patanjali, werde die Frage diskutiert, 
ob das Wort ruiya oder kdrya sei, und zugunsten von nitya entschieden 2 
Kaiyata bemerkt hierzu, dass der Samgraha ein besonderes Werk 
(granthavisesa) sei, und Nagesa gibt an, dass Vyadi es in 100000 Sloken 
verfasst habe, Bhartrhan im Vakyapadlya nennt das Mahabhasya 
Samgrahapratikancuka i Am Schlusse seiner Diskussion im Maha- 
bhasya 4 entscheidet sich Patanjali dafur, dass nitya nicht nur das 
unveranderhch Ewige bedeute, sondern auch das Beharrende, dessen 
Wesenheit nicht zugrunde gehe tad api mtyam, yasmims tattvam na 
vihanyate Kim punas tattvam? tadbhdras tattvam dk rtdv api tattvam na 
vihanyate "Auch die Species (dkrti) als solche geht nicht zugrunde " 
Dies fuhrt uns zur dritten der oben angefuhrten Lehren im M S , nam- 
lich, dass das Wort die Species bedeute. Katyayana erortert zu i 2, 

1 Mahabhasva, ed KielLorn, vol 1, p 0, 1 2 

2 Ihd , p 0, 1 21 

8 S K Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p 31, n 9 

* L c , p 7, 1 21 f 
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64 v. 33-59 die Frage, ob das Wort das Individuum (dravya = vyakti) 
oder die Species {akfti = jdti) bedeute. Die erstere Ansicht vertrat 
Vyadi (v. 45), letztere, der Katyayana zustimmt, Vajapyayana (v. 35). 

Es steht also fest, dass die Lehren bezilglich des Wesens und der 
Bedeutung des Wortes sowie der Verbindung beider bei den Gram- 
matikern mit den in M S. vorgetragenen durchaus Ubereinstimmen. 
Dafur, dass sie bei den Grammatikern entstanden seien, lasst sich 
anfiihren, dass sogar schon vor Yaska die Frage, ob das Wort ewig 
oder nicht ewig sei, diskutiert worden zu sein scheint. Er erwahnt 
namlich und verwirft die Ansicht des Audumbarayana, nach der das 
Wort mdriyanitya sei, innerhalb des Sinnesvermogens (des Menschen) 
Bestand habe, d h. nur in dem horbaren Laute. 1 In der grammatischen 
Literatur zwischen Panini und Katyayana, die nach des Letzteren 
Andeutungen ziemlich bedeutend gewesen zu sein scheint, wurden die 
betreffenden Probleme weiter erortert und Patanjah zieht dann das 
oben angegebene Fazit. Die Vermutung liegt nahe, dass die Fragen 
uber das Wesen des Wortes zuerst von den Grammatikern aufgeworfen 
worden sind. Aber dass die Mlmamsakas die betreffenden Lehren von 
jenen entlehnt haben, kann nur eine genauere Untersuchung wahr- 
scheinhch machen. Zunachst lasst sich zeigen, dass zwischen beiden 
genannten Gelehrtenkreisen eine engere Beziehung, bestehend in der 
wechselseitigen Rticksichtnahme der einen auf die Begriffe der anderen, 
obgwaltet habe Emerseits namhch werden im M S. i sprachhche 
Fragen mit besonderem Interesse erortert; ausser den anfangs her- 
vorgehobenen drei Grundsatzen wird in l 3, 24-29 uber die apabhram- 
sas und Kasusverwechslungen, l, 3, 8-10 uber MIecchaworter, i 1, 24 ff. 
Uber die Entstehung des Satzsinnes gehandelt Darum werden die 
Mlmamsakas, die in ihrer speziellen Disziplin es nur mit vdkya zu tun 
haben, dennoch als padavakyapramanajna bezeichnet. Anderseits 
beriicksichtigt Katyayana Vorstellungen der Mlmamsakas in seiner 
Erorterung liber die Bedeutung des Wortes, so bezieht er sich zu i 2, 
64 in v. 44 u. 47 auf die codand (vedische Vorschriften) und in v 39 
auf das Dharmasastra. 

Betrachten wir nun die Diskussion uber die oben genannten Grund- 
satze bei den Grammatikern eingehender. Katyayana erkennt die 
Ewigkeit des Wortes an (nitye sabde), ohne sich naher darauf einzulas- 
sen. Durch Patanjali erfahren wir, dass dieses Problem im Samgraha, 
als dessen Verfasser Vyadi gilt, erortert und entschieden worden sei. 
Da aber dieses Werk uns nicht erhalten ist, so bleibt naturlich unent- 
schieden, ob die Diskussion in M.S. i 1, 6-23 auf ihm beruhte oder 

1 Liebich in ZDMG, Neue Folge Bd 2, p 211 
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originell ist. — Die Frage nach der Ewigkeit der Bedeutung (artha) 
wird von Katyayana nicht unter diesem Titel behandelt; ihre Beant- 
wortung ergibt sich aber aus seiner Untersuchung tiber die Bedeutung 
des Wortes i 2, 64 v. 35-59. Wie schon oben angegeben, stehen sich 
zwei Ansichten gegentiber, nach der des Vyadi bedeutet das Wort das 
Individuum, nach der des Vajapyayana die Species. In der alten 
Terminologie, deren sich Katyayana durchaus bedient, sowie auch das 
M.S. an der betreffenden Stelle, wird Individuum mit dravya, Species 
mit akfti bezeichnet. Bei den Philosophen und uberhaupt den spateren 
Schriftstellern sind dafilr die Ausdrucke vyakii und jdti (sdmdnya) 
Ublich geworden. Es ist nun beachtenswert, dass sich Patafijah neben 
der alten auch der neuen Terminologie bedient. Das diirfte darauf 
hindeuten, dass er jiinger als der Verfasser des M.S. ist. 

Die Untersuchung uber die Bedeutung des "Wortes hat nun bei 
Katyayana folgenden Verlauf. Zuerst werden v. 35-44 fur Vajapya- 
yana's Ansicht, dass das Wort die Species bedeute, mehrere Grunde 
geltend gemacht. Dann (v. 44) tritt der Verteidiger von Vyadi's 
Ansicht, dass das Wort das Individuum bedeute, auf mit zwei Grunden 
fur dieselbe (v 46, 47) und funf Emwanden gegen die des Gegners, 
(v. 48-52), von denen der erste erne grossere Tragweite hat und sich 
gegen die selbstandige Existenz der Species richtet. Dagegen zeigt 
dann der Anhanger Vajapyayana's, dass die vom Gegner fur seine 
Ansicht angeftihrten Tatsachen sich ebensowohl erklaren lassen, wenn 
das Wort die Species bedeutet (v 53-55), und widerlegt dann die gegen 
dieselbe erhobenen Einwande einzeln in derselben Reihenfolge (v. 56- 
59) 

Viel kurzer wird derselbe Gegenstand in M S i 3, 30-35 behandelt. 
Im Purvapaksa werden drei Grunde dafiir angefuhrt, dass das W 7 ort 
nicht die Species bedeute, sondern das Individuum, und diese werden 
im Uttarapaksa widerlegt. Die Diskussion, fur die nur die sutras, 
nicht das viele Jahrhunderte jungere Bhasya in Betracht kommen 
dtirfen, bewegt sich ganz im Ideenkreis der Mlmamsakas; die von 
Katyayana vorgebrachten grammatischen Grunde bleiben unberuck- 
sichtigt. Dem Verfasser des M.S ist die Existenz oder Subsistenz der 
Species eine ausgemachte Sache , er schemt die Kontroverse vorgefun- 
den und seinen Standpunkt gemass seiner Lehre von der Ewigkeit des 
Wortes gewahlt zu haben. Dagegen macht die Darstellung der Kon- 
troverse bei den Grammatikern den Eindruck, dass sie auf ihre Urheber 
zurlickgehe. 

Die von Katyayana v. 48 erwahnten Grunde gegen und fur die 
Annahme, dass die Species gesondert neben oder Uber den Individuen 
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bestehe und in ihnen zur Erscheinung gelange, haben fiir unsere Un- 
tersuchung ein besonderes Interesse, wie sich in weiteren Verlaufe 
zeigen wird Der Gegner macht v. 48 (nai 'ham anekddhikaranastham 
yugapat) geltend, dass, wenn es nur eine Species gabe, sie doch nicht in 
alien ihr zugehorigen Individuen gleichzeitig erscheinen konne, was 
Patanjali damit erlautert, dass der eine Devadatta nicht gleichzeitig in 
Srughna und in Mathura sei. Die Widerlegung dieses Emwurfes erfolgt 
m v 56, das ich hier mit Patafijali's Erklarung in Text und Paraphrase 
wiedergebe. nai 'ham anehddhiharanastham yugapad tty ddityavad 
visayah ("Mit der Behauptung, dass) sich ein Ding nicht an mehreren 
Orten gleichzeitig befindet, damit verhalt es sich wie mit der Sonne." 

Patanjali na hhalv apy eham anekddhikaranastham yugapad upa- 
labhyata ity ddityavad visayo bhavisyati; tad yathd: eka ddityo ' nekddhi- 
karanastho yugapad upalabhyate. — "visama upanydsah: nai 'ho drastd 
'nehdndhikaraastham ddityam yugapad upalabhate." — evam tarhi: 

iti 'ndravad visayah 
tad yathd: eka Indro 'nekasmm krafusata dhuto yugapat sarvatra 
bhavati. evam dkrtir yugapat sarvatra bhavisyati. 

"Dass nicht ein Ding an mehreren Orten gleichzeitig gesehen werde, 
damit wird es sich verhalten wie mit der Sonne Namlich die eine 
Sonne wird an verschiedenen Stellen gleichzeitig gesehen. 'Diese 
Erklarung passt nicht auf unseren Fall, nicht ein und derselbe Beo- 
bachter sieht die Sonne gleichzeitig an mehreren Stellen ' Dann muss 
man (statt tty ddityavad vi saya h) sagen. iti' ndravad visayah. damit ver- 
halt es sich wie mit Indra Namlich ein und derselbe Indra, der bei 
mehreren Hunderten von Opfern gleichzeitig angerufen wird, ist an 
alien gleichzeitig zugegen. So wird auch die Species gleichzeitig uberall 
sein." 

Daraus ergibt sich als die Sachlage folgendes Man hatte den 
Genusbegritf nicht als eine Abstraktion aus den lhm untergeordneten 
Individuen erkannt, sondern dachte sich die Genera als transzendente 
Wesenheiten von ewiger Dauer (generaha ante rem bei den Scholasti- 
kern) Jedes Genus (oder jede Spezies, was die in dkrti hegende Vor- 
stellungsweise besser andeutet), tntt mit alien Individuen in Ver- 
bindung und hat nicht in ihnen seinen Sitz (avmdso 'ndsntatvdt v. 57). 
Die Spezies, z B Kuh, ist nur eine, der individuellen Kuhe gibt es zu 
alien Zeiten eine unbeschrankte Anzahl, wie ist es aber denkbar, dass 
die eine Species gleichzeitig mit alien in Verbindung stehe, also gleich- 
zeitig an vielen Orten sei? Man verwies deshalb auf die Sonne, die 
auch nur eine ist, aber uberall zu sein scheint, Mit dieser Erklarung 
gab sich Katyayana zufneden. Patanjali aber fand, dass die Analogie 
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mit der Sonne zutreffend sein wiirde, wenn derselbe Beobachter die 
Sonne gleichzeitig an mehreren Stellen sShe. Das ist aber nicht der 
Fall, deshalb kann mit der Sonne das fragliche Verhaltnis nicht erklart 
werden, und darum erklart er es mit Indra's gleichzeitiger Gegenwart 
an vielen Opferstellen. Der Punkt, auf den es hier ankommt, ist der, 
dass Katyayana einer Erklarung zustimmte, die Patafljali als unzu- 
treffend beiseite schiebt 

Den eben behandelten Gedankengangen ganz ahnliche finden sich 
auch in der Mimarnsa, zwar nicht in der Untersuchung uber die Bedeu- 
tung des Wortes, sondern m der uber seine Ewigkeit Gegen dieselbe 
wird lm Purvapaksa M S. i 1, 9 (sattvdntare ca yaugapadydf) geltend 
gemacht, dass dasselbe Wort gleichzeitig an verschiedenen Orten 
gehort werde, es ware aber unmoglich, dass, was nur an einem Orte 
ware, an verschiedenen Orten erschiene Das ewige Wort ist geradeso 
wie die Spezies nur eins und soil doch allerorten sein Darum ist die 
Antwort auf den Einwurf dieselbe hier wie dort; ddityavad yaugapad- 
yam, i 1, 15. "Mit der Gleichzeitigkeit verhalt es sich wie mit der 
Sonne " Hier haben wir also die unklare, im emzelnen nicht durchge- 
dachte Analogie, die auch dem Katyayana genugt hatte. Darum 
halte ich, namentlich in Verbmdung mit den fruher angefuhrten In- 
dizien, die Folgerung fur berechtigt, dass der Verfasser des M.S. und 
Katyayana derselben Periode angehoren, und dass die Abfassung des 
M.S nicht spater als Patafljali anzusetzen sei, vielmehr etwa zwischen 
200 und 300 v Chr 

Zum Schlusse dieses Abschnittes muss noch eine Textschwierigkeit 
im Mahabhasya erortert werden. Dieselbe Stelle des Mahabhasya zu 
l 2, 64, v 56, die eben behandelt wurde, steht namlich schon vorher 
p 243 Doch lautet das vor dem bhasya stehende varttika hier: asti 
cai'kam anekadhikaranastham yugapat, und die Worte iti 'ndravad 
visayah, welche an der zweiten Stelle die von Patafljali vorgeschlagene 
Verbesserung enthalten, erschemen hier nach Kielhorn's Annahme als 
zweiter Teil des varttika, der also vom ersten durch ein Stuck des 
bhasya getrennt ist. Das ganze varttika wurde somit lauten: asti 
cai 'kam anekadhikaranastham yugapad iti 'ndravad visayah. In dieser 
Form bietet das varttika weder syntaktische noch sachliche Schwier- 
igkeiten. Man versteht dann aber nicht, weshalb Katyayana es nicht 
auch an zweiter Stelle in dieser Form gebracht habe, sondern in einer, 
die mit jener verglichen eine entschiedene Unrichtigkeit enthalt. Ich 
nehme darum an, dass an erster Stelle das varttika (40) mit bhasya ein 
spaterer Zusatz ist, vielleicht auch v. 41, sodass sich dann v. 42 in 
naturlichem Zusammenhange an v. 39 anschliesst. An zweiter Stelle 
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(v. 56) aber kann das varttika nicht entbehrt werden, da es die Erwide- 
rung auf den Einwurf in v. 48 enthalt. 

Der Lehre von der Ewigkeit des Wortes musste der Umstand ein 
besonderes Gewicht verschaffen, dass sich die beiden angesehensten 
Gelehrtenklassen des alten Indiens zu ihr bekannten. Die Grammatiker 
galten namlich von je als die ersten Gelehrten (prathame hi vidvdmso 
vaiydkarandh, vydkaranamulatvdt sarvamdydndm. Dhvanyaloka, p. 47), 
und die Mlmamsakas, denen man die ehrende Bezeichnung padavd- 
kyapramdnajna beilegte, diirften ihnen als Gelehrte im Range nicht 
viel nachgestanden haben ; denn die streng wissenschaftliche Methode, 
wie man wohl ihre Erorterung der Griinde pro und contra zur Feststel- 
lung jedes Lehrsatzes nennen muss, handhabten sie mit gleicher 
Meisterschaft. Aber trotzdem erhob sich gegen die Lehre von der 
Ewigkeit des Wortes eine heftige, und abgesehen von den Grammati- 
kern und Mlmamsakas uberall siegreiche Opposition. Dieselbe ging 
aus, soviel wir sehen konnen, von den Naturphilosphen und Buddhisten. 
Erstere hatten die physikahsche Natur des Schalles erkannt, womit die 
Lehre von der Ewigkeit des Wortes unvereinbar ist, und letztere stimm- 
ten ihnen bei, well nach ihrer Grunduberzeugung es kein ewiges, un- 
veranderlich Seiendes gibt (ausser den asamskftadharmas: Raum und 
zwei Arten von nirodha x ). Die so aufgeworfene Streitfrage scheint 
lange die wissenschafthchen Kreise Indiens aufs lebhafteste interessiert 
und erregt zu haben, wie sehr, ersieht man nach der zutreffenden Be- 
merkung von E. Abegg 2 schon daraus, dass in der indischen Logik 
eines der gewohnlichsten Schulbeispiele fur den Schluss der Satz von 
der Nichtewigkeit des Tones, und fur den Fehlschluss der von seiner 
Ewigkeit bildet. Die Erorterung dieses Gegenstandes in dem M.S hat 
noch, ich mochte sagen, einen akademischen Charakter, und vermuthch 
war es ahnhch auch im Samgraha des Vyadi gewesen, Aber den grossen 
Fortschntt in der Erkenntnis brachten erst die Untersuchungen der 
Naturphilosophen. Wir lernen sie zuerst kennen aus dem Vaisesika 
Darsana des Kanada Bevor ich aber die einschlagigen Stellen des 
V.D. bespreche, muss ich eine Bemerkung tiber unser Verstandnis 
dieses schwiengen Textes vorausschicken. 

Die Erklarung des V.D. beruht nicht auf einer alten, ununter- 
brochenen Ueberlieferung Die Bibliotheca Indica Ausgabe des V.D. 
von Jayanarayana Tarka Paficanana (1861) enthalt den Kommentar 
des Sankaramisra (etwa 17. Jhd ) 3 und den des Herausgebers. Ein 

1 Stcherbatsky, The Centra] Conception of Buddhism, p IOC. 

2 Festschrift fur Wackernagel, p 225 

3 Vgl Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p 85 f. 
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noch jiingerer Kommentar ist der des Candrakanta Tarkalankara, 
Calcutta 1887. Alle diese drei Kommentare widersprechen einander 
in der Erklarung vieler siitras, und Sankaramisra weicht von der alten, 
nicht erhaltenen Vrtti in manchen Punkten ab, wie er in seinem Kom- 
mentar an den betreffenden Stellen angibt In schwierigen Fallen, die 
leider nur allzu hSufig im V.D. sind, verlegen sich also die Erklarer aufs 
Raten und folgen ihr Eingebung, offenbar weil kein autoritativer Kom- 
mentar nach Art von Vatsyayana's Bhasya zum Nyaya Darsana be- 
stand. Und ebenso scheint es auoh schon zu Uddyotakara's Zeit 
gewesen zu sein Denn wenn lhm ein (fingierter) Gegner vorwirft, er 
setze sich in Widerspruch zu emem bestimmten siitra des V D , so ist 
seine stereotype Antwort: ' "nein, weil Du den Sinn des sutra nicht 
verstehst" {na, sutrdrikdpanjndndt ) Uddyotakara wurde wohl nicht 
eine falsche Erklarung dem Gegner in den Mund gelegt haben, wenn 
ein bhasya oder sonstwie betitelter Kommentar vorhanden gewesen 
ware, woraus die richtige zu entnehmen war. Dagegen war jenes wohl 
moghch, wenn nur der Text der sutras ohne Kommentar vorlag Fur 
dieselbe Annahme spricht die Tatsache, dass Prasastapada sein Werk 
Bhasya nannte, obschon es kein Bhasya zum V D ist, sondern eine 
selbstandige systematische Darstellung des Vaisesika Das wilrde er 
wohl nicht haben tun konnen, wenn bereits ein Bhasya oder erne Vrtti 
zum V.D bestanden hatte "Wir werden daher zu dem Schlusse ge- 
drangt, dass die Erklarung des V D. mUndlich m der Schule der Vai- 
sesikas uberliefert wurde, ohne in einem Kommentar schnftlich 
niedergelegt zu werden Dazu scheint es uberhaupt nicht gekommen 
zu sein, vermuthch well das Auftreten der Naiyayikas das Interesse 
der Naturphilosophen in neue Bahnen lenkte Bei der Mimamsa 
scheint die Entwicklung anfangs ahnhch wie beim Vaisesika gewesen 
zu sein Der alteste Erklarer des M S , der namhaft gemacht wird, 
ist Upavarsa, dass derselbe Uberhaupt der erste gewesen sei, lasst sich 
ebnsowenig beweisen wie das Gegenteil Aber ich bin durchaus geneigt 
zu der Annahme, dass die Erklarung des Sutra sehr lange mundlich in 
der Schule der Mlmarnsakas uberliefert wurde, ehe ein schnftlicher 
Kommentar entstand. Denn der Wortlaut der sutras, namenthch im 
ersten Adhyaya, ist zuweilen unklar oder gar unverstandhch, und wird 
dann auch selten von Sabarasvamin, dem altesten uns erhaltenen 
Kommentar, erklart, wohingegen er immer mit voller Bestimmtheit 
den Gedanken angibt, der in dem betreffenden sutra angedeutet sein 
soil. Dieser stand ihm offenbar fest und war ihm oder schon seinem 
altesten Vorganger, dessen Werk er benutzte, durch die Tradition der 

1 Nyaya Varttika (Bibl Ind ), p 103, 16 222, 18. 320, 11. 346, 15. 
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Schule gegeben, weshalb der Kommentator es nicht ftlr nbtig hielt, den 
Gedanken aus dem sutra selbst, als seiner autentischen Festsetzung, 
dadurch zu entwickeln, dass er die Worte des Sutrakara in dem frag- 
lichen Sinne erklarte. Bei anderen alteren Sutra werken, solchen iiber 
Ritual, Dharma u. s. w , bei welchen der Stoff unverandert derselbe 
bheb, wie er vom Sutrakara dargestellt wurde, machte es nichts aus, 
wenn die Erklarung der mundlichen Ueberheferung uberlassen wurde, 
und sind zu ihnen sicher erst lange nach ihrer Abfassung Kommentare 
geschneben worden. Aber philosophische Lehren tragen den Keim der 
Entwicklung in sich, und wenn sie nicht rechtzeitig schnftlich fixiert 
werden, dann ergeben sich die Schwiengkeiten, die wir beim Studium 
des V D und, m genngerem Masse, bei dem des M.S empfinden. 
Jedoch ist es begreiflich, dass man auch bei diesen beiden altesten 
philosophischen Sutras nicht von der Schulpraxis, namhch der aus- 
schliesslich mundlichen Ueberheferung, abwich, die bei jenen anderen 
alteren Sutrawerken im Schwange war, bis die Penode der Kommen- 
tatoren-Literatur emgetreten war 

Doch kehren wir zu unserem Thema nach dieser Abschweifung 
zuriick, die eben begninden sollte, weshalb ich bei der Deutung der 
sutras im V D unbedenkhch von den Kommentatoren abweiche, 
wenn der Zusammenhang der sutras unter emander oder die Behand- 
lung des Gegenstandes m anderen Quellen dies empfiehlt 

Die Frage nach der Ewigkeit des Wortes wird im Vaisesika behan- 
delt. Der Gang der Untersuchung ist folgender V D u 2, 23-25 
wird festgestellt, dass der Ton weder eine Substanz (dravya), noch 
erne Kraft (karman), sondern eine Eigenschaft (guna) sei Dann 
werden als Gninde dafur, dass er nicht ewig sei, angefuhrt sato hngd- 
bhdvdt (26) "well kein Anzeichen dafur vorhanden ist, dass er besteht 
(auch wenn er nicht wahrgenommen wird) " (vgl MS i 1, 7 asthdndt ) 
— nityavaidharmydt (27) "wegen seiner Verschiedenheit von Ewigem 
(insofern er entsteht und vergeht)." anityas cd 'yam kdranaiah (28) 
"der Ton ist vielmehr nicht ewig, well er auf Ursachen beruht " — na 
cd 'siddham mkdrdi (29) Und dass der Ton nicht-ewig, d h verander- 
hch sei, ist erne Tatsache, well er sich wandelt, d. h er kann bald 
lauter bald Jeiser sem — abhivyaktau dosdt (30). Nimmt man an, dass 
der Ton nicht hervorgebracht, sondern als etwas immer Daseiendes 
nur zur Erscheinung gebracht werde, so lassen sich die vorher ange- 
fuhrten Tatsachen nicht erklaren — Nachdem so die Nichtewigkeit 
des Tones erwiesen ist, wird der Satz ausgesprochen : samyogdd nbhdgac 
ca sabddc ca sabdanispathk (31). "Der Ton entsteht durch Verbin- 
dung (z. B. von Trommel und Schlagel), durch Trennung (z. B. beim 
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Spleissenvon Bambus), und aus einem Tone (bei der Fortpflanzung des 
Schalles) " 

Hiermit ist die physikalische Seite des Problems erledigt, es folgt 
die Anwendung des Ergebnisses auf das Wort hngdc cd 'nityak sabdah 
(32). "Das Wort ist nicht ewig, wegen seines eharakteristischen Merk- 
mals (namlich, dass es aus Lauten, d. h Tonen, besteht) " Es folgen 
nun durch tu in 33 als solche angedeutet die Emwande des Gegners. 
dvayos tu pravrttyor abhdvdt (33) "Es ist aber ewig, well sonst Ueber- 
gabe und Annahme (des Veda) seitens des Lehrers bezw Schulers 
nicht statthaben konnte," d h man kann nur etwas wirklich Vor- 
handenes einem anderen ubergeben oder von lhm annehmen — pra- 
thamdsabdat (34) "Wegen der Benennung, "die erste," d. h 
dreimal spricht er die erste samidheni-Formel, woraus sich ergibt, dass, 
was er dreimal spricht, em und dasselbe, nicht lrnmer wieder Neues ist 
(Vgl MS i, 1, 20 mmlchydbhdvdt) — sampratipallibhdvdc ca (35) 
"Und well man es (Wort, Spruch, etc) als dasselbe wiedererkennt, 
(wenn dasselbe spater oder von einem anderen wiederholt wird) " 

Nun erfolgt die Ablehnung und Widerlegung des eben Gesagten 
samdigdhdh sah bahvtve (36) "Diese Grande sind nicht emdeutig 
(vgl in, 1,17), (well dieselben Erscheinungen audi da emtreten), wo es 
sich um mehrere, wirkheh verschiedene Handlungen oder Vorgange 
handelt " Z B bei Tanzen man lehrt, lernt und wiederholt einen 
Tanz, niemand halt aber darum den betreffenden Tanz fur ein ewiges, 
transzendentes Seiendes, das durch die Auffuhrung nur zur Erscheinung 
gebracht (manifestiert) werde' (vgl N D h, 2, 29 ria, anyatye 'py 
abhydsa.iyo 'pacdrdt) — .tarnkhydbhdvah sdmdnyalah (37) ("In sol- 
chen Fallen erklart sich) die Angabe einer Zahl aus dem Gemeinsamen "; 
d h das alien Auffuhrungen eines Tanzes etc Gememsame, das 
emheithche Schema, gilt als die Einheit bei der Zahl der einzelnen 
Auffuhrungen, d h bei direr Zahlung, und ebenso gilt der identische 
Gedanke eines Spruch es fur die Emheit der Zahl der Wiederholungen 
desselben Spruches, und so welter 

Es kann kaum bezweifelt werden, dass die Polemik in den angefuhr- 
ten sutras des Vaisesika sich gegen die Mimamsa nchtet, und dass 
Kanada die Darstellung desselben Gegenstandes m MS i 1, 6-23 
gekannt hat Aber erne direkte Beziehung derselben auf das M.S. 
lasst sich hochstens in seinem 37 sutra erkennen, dessen Wortlaut 
samkhydbhdvak sdmdnyatah deuthch auf MS i 1, 20 samhhydbhdvdt 
hmweist Wenn Kanada nicht alle lm M S aufgefuhrten Grunde 
einzeln widerlegt, so hat das wohl dann seme Ursache, dass das Prob- 
lem zu seiner Zeit oft verhandelt worden war und er deshalb den pur- 
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vapaksa nach dem damaligen Stand der Diskussion einrichten konnte. 
Ausdrilcklich verdient aber hervorgehoben zu werden, dass die dem 
Vai&esika eigene Argumentation, die physikalische Behandlung der 
Frage, dem M.S. und den Grammatikern vbllig fremd ist. Dieselbe 
ist offenbar die Errungenschaft einer spateren Periode, die durch 
Kanada eingeleitet wird. 

Das hier Gesagte gilt auch fiir die Behandlung des Problems von 
der Verbindung des Wortes mit dem, was es bedeutet, die sich V. D. 
vii 2, 14-20 findet. Die Mimamsa lehrt, dass zwischen dem Wort und 
dem, was es bedeutet, eine natiirliche, ewige Verbindung besteht (vgl. 
oben p. 146 autpathkah Sabdasyd 'rthena sambandhah M.S. i, 1, 5) Die 
Widerlegung mi Vaisesika ergibt sich aus physikalischen Betrachtun- 
gen; denn das Wort ist, wie wir eben sahen, physikalisch ein Komplex 
von Tonen Der Ton (sabda) ist aber eine Eigenschaft, die der Luft 
(akasa) inhariert, er kann also ausserdem nicht noch eine zweite In- 
harenz (samavdya), namhch in der Bedeutung des Wortes haben. 
Aber auch samyoga, der andere physische sambandha, ist ausgeschlos- 
sen; denn da samyoga ein guna ist, und guna keinen guna haben kann 
(agunavdn l 1, 16), so kann sabda (als guna) nicht samyoga (emen 
guna) haben Das ist der Sinn von V. D. vn 2, 14: gunatvdt. Zwei 
guna konnen nicht in Verbindung (samyoga) stehen, das miisste aber 
der Fall sein bei solchen Wortern, deren Bedeutung ein guna (z B. 
Farbe) ist (guno 'pi vibhavyate 15) Da em samyoga durch Bewegung 
(karma) entsteht und das Wort als guna ohne karma (niskriya) ist, so 
miisste die Bewegung ausgehen von der Sache, die seine Bedeutung 
bildet, dann konnte es keine Worter geben, deren Bedeutung Dmge 
sind, die nicht Sitz einer Bewegung smd wie z B akasa (mskriyatvdt 
16) . Und ebenso konnte es keine Worter geben, die etwas Nichtseiendes 
bedeuten, well eine Verbindung mit etwas Nichtseiendem undenkbar 
ist. (asah ndstih ca prayogdt 17) Aus diesen Griinden ergibt sich, 
dass Wort und Bedeutung nicht in (physischer) Verbindung stehen: 
sabddrthdv asambandhau 18, sondern es beruht auf Konvention, dass 
man ein Wort m bestimmter Bedeutung versteht sdmayikah sabdad 
arthapratyayah 20 Die Kommentare fassen die sutras 14-18 als pur- 
vapaksa, der jeden sabddrthasambandha leugne, und sutra 20 als sid- 
dhanta, der als den betreffenden sambandha die Konvention (samaya) 
lehre. Die Sache scheint sich auf folgende Weise zu erklaren Mit 
sambandha scheint man urspninglich das Verhaltnis zweier tatsachlich 
zusammengehonger Dmge (svdbhdvika oder prdphlaksana) bezeichnet 
zu haben, also Verbindung (samyoga) und Inharenz (samavdya) und 
das dadurch Bewirkte Dartiber geht der Gebrauch von sambandha 
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im V. D. nicht heraus. Im N. D. iii 2, 43 wird noch. der dSraydsri- 
tasambandha erwalint. Dann aber wurde sambandha auch Bezeich- 
nung von begrifflichen Verhaltnissen uberhaupt und die spritere 
Philosophic namentlich die Scholastik, operiert mit zahllosen sam- 
bandhas, wovon man sich leicht durch den Artikel sambandha im Nya- 
yakosa (iberzeugen kann. Bei sabda und artha nimmt man so einen 
vdcyavdcakasambandha oder pratydyyapratydyakasambandha an. Die 
wirkliche Entwicklung wird durch Heranziehung einer parallelen 
Erorterung im N. D. ii 2, 53-54 klar, worauf ich daher hier emgehe. 

In N. D ii 2, 53 puranapraddhapdfandnupalabdhes ca samban- 
dhdbhdvah wird gelehrt, dass kein sambandha zwischen sabda und arlha 
bestehe, weil sonst beim Aussprechen der Wbrter "Speise," "Feuer" 
oder "Schwert" der Mund gefiillt, verbrannt oder gespalten werden 
miisse. Hier bedeutet zweifellos sambandha die materielle Verbindung 
des Wortes mit dem Gegenstand, den es bedeutet. Darauf sagt der 
Gegner: sabddrthavyavasthdndd apratisedhah. 54. "Dies ist kein 
Beweis gegen (das Bestehen ernes sambandha), weil zu jedem Wort eine 
bestimmte Bedeutung gehort." Statt sambandha gebraucht der Gegner 
vyavasthdna, offenbar well sambandha eine Bedeutung bekommen hatte, 
die hier unzulassig ist. Die Widerlegung des Einwurfs erfolgt im fol- 
genden sutra. na, sdmayikatvdc chabddrthasampratyayasya 55 "Nein, 
weil das Verstandnis der Bedeutung des Wortes sich aus der Konven- 
tionahtat ergibt " Der Wortlaut dieses sutra stellt die Bezugnahme 
auf V. D. vn 2, 20 : sdmayikah sabdddarthapratyayah ausser Zweifel (die 
Ersetzung von pratyaya des V. D. durch sampratyaya ist durch N. D. 
ii, 1, 52 veranlasst). Vatsyayana sagt im bhasya zu diesem sutra: na 
sambandhakdritam sabdadrthavyavasthdnam kirn tarhi samayakdritam. 
"Die feststehende Zugehorigkeit des Wortes zu seiner Bedeutung wird 
nicht durch sambandha bewirkt, sondern durch Konvention (samaya)." 
Hieraus erkennt man, wie das entsprechende Vaisesika sutra (20) 
gemeint ist, und dass die Kommentatoren mit ihrer Dcutung desselben 
als purvapaksa auf den Irrwege sind Vatsyayana fahrt nach der 
angefiihrten Stelle fort, yat, tad avocdma abyedam ih sasthivisistasya 
vakyasya 'rthaviseso 'nujnatah sabdarthayoh sambandha ih samayam 
tad avocdme 'ti. "Wenn wir sagten (im bhasya zu n 1, 52): Die be- 
stimmte Bedeutung des durch den Genitiv charaktensierten Ausdruckes 
asya idam (d h. der Gebrauch des Genitivs 1 in diesem Ausdruck) gibt 
einen Zusammenhang {sambandha) zwischen dem Wort und seiner 

1 Der Genitiv dnlckt allgemein lrgendeinen Zusammenhang (sambandha) zwischen 
zwei Begriffen aus In vielen Fallen wird er dadurch erklart, dass zwischen ihn und 
das regierende Wort sambandhm gesetzt wird 
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Bedeutung zu, so meinten wir damit die Konvention (samaya)." 
Diese Argumentation ist nicht ohne Eindruck auf die Mlmarnsakas 
geblieben, wenn sie auch naturlich an dem von Badarayana gelehrten 
autpattika sabdasyd 'rthena sambandha festhalten. Der Vrttikara zu 
M.S 1 1, 5, p. 12 antwortet auf den Einwand, dass der sabdasyd 'rihena 
sambandha (siehe 1 12 mit deuthcher Beziehung auf N D li, 1, 53), 
nicht em (physischer) Zuzammenhang sein konne, wie Jcdryakdrana- 
bhdva, nimittartawuttikabhdva, dsraydsrayibhdva, samyoga u s. w., fol- 
gendes yo hy atra vyapadesyah sambandhas, tarn ekam na vyapadisah 
bhavdn: pratydyyasya pratydyakasya ca yah samjndsamjmlaksana iti 
"Nur denjenigen Zusammenhang, der hier anzugeben ware, gibst Du 
nicht an denjenigen zwischen dem, was zur Erkenntnis gebracht 
werden soil und dem, was sic bewirkt, welcher besteht in dem Namen 
und dem Benannten " Das ist aber des Vrttikara Weiterbildung der 
ursprunghchen Lehre, in dem Sutra steht davon nichts 

Hier moge mir eine Bemerkung daruber gestattet sein, wie ich mir 
die Entstehung der paradoxen Lehre bei den Grammatikern und 
Mlmarnsakas denke Zu kemer Zeit konnte es zweifelhaft sein, dass 
das Wort mit seiner Bedeutung verbunden 1st Da man sich aber nur 
physische Verbindung vorstellen konnte, .so nahm man eine solche auch 
zwischen dem Wort und dem, was es bedeutet, an In unklarer Form, 
darum aber nicht minder wirksam, zeigt sich diese Vortsellungsart an 
primitiven Glauben bezuglich Zaubcrformeln u s w Die altesten 
Sprachphilosophcn gaben dieser noch unklaren Vorstellung emen 
klaren, bestimmten Ausdruck und erklarten, dass das Wort und die 
dadurch benannte Sache, fur die dann erst spater die Species gesetzt 
wurde, in wirkhcher Verbmdung stehe, dass dieselbe ubersinnheh sei, 
erregte kemen Anstoss, schien vielmehr selbstverstandlich bei dem 
geheimnisvollen Wesen des Wortes und der Sprache uberhaupt Diese 
Denkart, die noch den Erorterungen bei Katyayana und mi M S 
zugrunde hegt, wurde tat&achhch uberwunden durch die erstarkende 
Naturphilosoplue, die wir zuerst lm V D und spater nur in Einzel- 
heiten weitergebildet lm N D kennen lernen Die spateren Anhanger 
der Lehre von der Ewigkeit des Wortes und dessen Verbindung mit 
seiner Bedeutung fanden sich mit den Feststellungen der Naturphi- 
losoplue durch emen Kompromuss ab, insofern dem ewigen Worte eine 
gleich ewige Fahigkeit (sakh), seine Bedeutung auszusagen, innewohnt; 
damit war der vdcyavdcakasambandha des Nyaya, von dem das M S 
noch nichts weiss, tatsachlich anerkannt 

Unsere bisherigen Erorterungen gingen von der so gut wie sicheren 
Annahme aus, dass Kanada die Mimanisa gekannt habe Zur Sttitze 
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dieser Annahme mdge der Hinweis darauf dienen, dass er ihr seine 
Vorstellung Uber das karma, das in der Mftnarnsa apurva heisst, 
verdankt. Hieruber durfte erne kurze Ausfiihrung am Platze sein. 
Die Lehre vom karma ist als religiose Theorie sehr alt und lasst sich 
bis in das Brhadaranyaka zuriickverfolgen , aber erst durch die Ml- 
maipsa ist sie zu einer " wissenschaftlich " erwiesenen Tatsache erhoben. 
Das apurva wird durch die Opferhandlung hervorgebracht und besteht 
als das notwendig vorauszusetzende Bindeghed zwischen dieser und 
ihrem spater, eventuell erst mi Jenseits, eintretenden Lohne. Diese 
Theorie ist in der Mhnamsa ins emzelne ausgebildet, woruber Ganga- 
natb Jha in der Emleitung zu seiner Uebersetzung des Slokavarttika 
berichtet Alios ist logisch deduziert, naturhch unter der Vorausset- 
zung, dass der Veda absolute Autoritat besitzt An dieser zweifelt 
auch das Vaisesika nicht So konnte Kanada das adrsta ( = karma) 
als etwas Reales, uber jeden Zweifel Erhabcnes, betrachten und zur 
Erklarung selbst physikahscher Vorgange verwenden, wo die rein 
physikahsche Erklarung nieht ausreichte, wie Dasgupta ' ausgefuhrt 
hat Wenn dieser Gelehrte aber glaubt, dass das Vaisesika eme alte 
Mimamsa-Schule sei, so wird das folgende die Unhaltbarkeit dieser 
paradoxen Ansicht dartun Auf semen Versuch, 2 in V. D n, 2, 36-37 
die Annahme der P3wigkeit des Tones hinein zu interpretieren , brauche 
ich nicht weiter emzugehen und darf meine oben gegebene Erklarung 
dieser beiden sutras fur sich selber sprechen lassen 

Die Ablehnung der Lehre von der Ewigkeit des Wortes hatte fur 
Kanfida's Philosophie weittragende Folgen Denn damit fiel auch der 
Satz von der Ewigkeit des Veda, auf den die Mimamsakas die ab- 
solute Autoritat des Veda begrundeten, 3 und statt dessen musste 
angenommen werden, dass er von einem Urheber stamme (pauru- 
vyatfra des Veda,) Der Nachweis findet sich V D vi 1, 1 buddhtpurvd 
vdkyakrhr rede "Die Abfassung von Satzen lm Veda setzt emen ver- 
nunftigen Urheber voraus " Man beachte, dass rdkya nicht bloss 
Satz in grammatischem Sinne (khandavdkya) ist, sondern auch ein 
Komplex von Satzen, die einen Cedanken zum Ausdruck bnngen 
(mdhavdkya), daher die Mimamsakas definieren apauniseyavdkyam 
vedah 4 

Ein vdkya setzt einen Verstand (buddhi) voraus, der den im vdkya 
ausgedruckten Gedanken gedacht hat, buddhi ist aber em gvna des 
dtman, folglich stammt der Veda von einem hoheren Wesen, und zwar 
einem allwissenden, well sonst der von ihm geoffenbarte Veda keine 

1 A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol i, p 283 

2 L c , p 284, n 1 ! MSil, 27-32 4 Ny&yakosa, p 735 
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absolute Autoritfit haben kbnnte. — Die Annahme von hbheren Wesen 
wird folgendermassen begrttndet. In V. D. ii 1 wird gezeigt, dass der 
Wind (vdyu) kein sichtbares Indicium (lingo) habe, sondern nur aus 
einem begrifflichen (sdmdnyato dfstdt) erschlossen sei, weshalb wir 
nichts Individuelles von ihm wissen (aviSesa, 16.), also auch keinen 
Namen fUr ihn hatten, wenn wir ihn nicht aus dem Veda erftihren 
(tasmdd dgamikam. 17). Dann f&hrt das Sutra fort: samjndkarma tv 
asmadvisistandm lingam 18, pratyahsapravrttatvdt aamjndkarmanah 19. 
"Namengebung ist aber ein Beweis fur hohere Wesen als wir, weil 
sie stattfindet auf Grund der Wahrnehmung (des zu benennenden 
Dinges)." Derselbe Gedanke kehrt V. D. vi 2, 2 wieder : brdhmane sam- 
jndkarma siddhihngam. "Namengebung im Brahmana ist ein Beweis 
fur die Vollkommenheit (des Benenners)." Der Sinn scheint mir fol- 
gender zu sein Der Urheber des Veda muss Verstand haben, weil er 
m Satzen redet. In den Brahmanas finden wir Satze wie jyohstomena 
svargakdmo yajeta; wer sie ausspricht, muss nicht bloss Verstand, 
sondern einen vollkommenen Verstand haben, weil er die uber den 
Verstand der Sterblichen hinausgehenden Opferhandlungen er kannt 
und benannthat. 

Das ist alles, was in dem V D. liber den Urheber des Veda direkt 
gesagt wird. Kanada aussert sich nicht daruber, ob es eine absolute 
Gottheit, Isvara, gibt, dem die Offenbarung des Veda zuzuschreiben 
ware (Lehre des Yoga), oder ob der Veda in jeder Weltperiode aufs neue 
von einer zur Allwissenheit gelangten Seele verkundet wird (Lehre des 
Sankhya). Ich glaube aber, dass Kanada letzterer Ansicht zugetan 
war. Die Entscheidung dieser Frage hangt ab, wie mir scheint, von 
der richtigen Erklarung der sutra V. D. lii 2, 19-21, die Uber die Viel- 
heit der Seelen handeln. Dieselben lauten. 

sukhaduhkhajndnanispattyavisesdd aikdtmyam 19. vyavasthdto nana. 
20. sdstrasdmarfhydc ca 21. Nach dem altesten Kommentar San- 
karamisra ist der Sinn des ersten sutra folgender es gibt nur einen 
einzigen Atman, denn das hnga des dtman sind sukha, duhkha und 
jfidna, und diese entstehen gleichmassig in alien Seelen, fur deren 
Verschiedenheit kem hnga da ist. Wie also der dkdsa, dessen Hnga 
der Schall in verschiedenen Teilen desselben entsteht, doch nur einer 
ist, so sind auch die einzelnen Seelen nur Telle des einen dtman Aehn- 
lich Candrakanta, mit anderer Begrundung, aber gleichem Resultat 
Jayanarayana Nach Sankaramisra und Jayanarayana ist dies der 
purvapaksa, und das folgende sutra enthalt den siddhanta, wahrend 
nach Candrakanta sutra 19. lehrt, was der atman (brahma) an sich ist, 
wogegen 20 die Vielheit der empirischen Seelen im i;yai>a/idra-Zustand 
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erklaren soil. Sutra 19 ist klar: "Die atmans sind von einander ver- 
schieden, weil jeder seine Besonderheit hat." Wenn das vorhergehende 
sutra den von den Kommentatoren hineingelegten Sinn haben sollte, so 
mttsste dem nana in 20 entsprechend in 19 statt aikdtmyam stehen 
eka eva; oder wenn aikdtmyam = dtmaikyam sein soil, dann mtisste es 
in 20 ndndtvam statt nana heissen. Aber aikdtmya bedeutet hier auch 
nicht, dass es nur einen einzigen dtman gebe; denn das beweist doch 
nicht der ftir das aikdtmya angefiirhrte Grund, namlich dass hinsicht- 
lich der Entstehung von Lust, Leid und Wissen kein Unterschied 
obwalte (zwischen den einzelnen Seelen). Sondern es bedeutet hier 
wie auch sonst "Wesenseinheit," womit ausgedriickt werden soil, dass 
es zwar viele Seelen gibt, aber nicht verschiedene Arten von Seelen. 
Sutra 19 Ubersetze ich daher: "alle Seelen sind gleichartig, weil un- 
unterschiedhch in alien Lust, Leid und Wissen entstehen konnen." 
Es gibt aber viele Seelen. Dafur wird m 20 die vyavasthd, und in 21 
sdstrasdmarthya als Grund angefuhrt, Letzteres legen die Kommenta- 
toren als eme Berufung auf die heiligen Schrift aus, als wenn das sutra 
lautete: srutes ca. Aber das kann sdstrasdmarthydt nicht bedeuten; 
es ist dasselbe wie sdstrdrthavatvdt B. S. n 3, 33 und bedeutet: weil 
sonst das sdstra (vedische Vorschnften zu opfern, u s w.) zwecklos 
(anarthaka) waren, (sdstram caivam anarthakam sydt. M S. vn, 2, 6) 
d. h. m unserem Falle. wenn nicht ]ede Seele ihre besondere Existenz 
hatte, so wurde der Lohn lhrer Opferdhanlungen nicht ihr zugute 
kommen, und dann wurde eine vedische Vorschnft wie agnistomena 
svargakdmo yajeta kemen Zweck haben In ahnhchem Smne wird 
B. S iv, 2, 17 vidydsdmarthydt gebraucht weil andernfalls "anarlhi- 
kaiva vidyd sydt." — Wenn noch ein Zweifel ubng bliebe, ob nach 
Kanada's Ansicht jedem dtman individuelles, ewiges Dasein zukomme, 
so wird er durch das welter unten anzufuhrende sutra V 2, 18 gehoben; 
aus demselben ergibt sich, dass die Einzelseele in der Befreiung 
(moksa) fortfahrt zu bestehen. 

Kanada lehrt also ausdrucklich, dass alle dtmans in lhrem Wesen 
(qua dtman) vollstandig einander gleich sind Wenn er auch hohere 
Wesen als wir sind anerkennt (V D. n, 1, 18 siehe p 160), so han- 
delt es sich dabei nur um verkorperte Seelen, wie aus der Dis- 
kussion uber die verschiedenen Korper iv, 2, 5-10 hervorgeht: tatra 
sariram dvivtdham yomjam ayonijam ca 5, worauf er dann mit funf 
GrUnden beweist, dass es Wesen gibt, die keinem Mutterleibe ent- 
sprossen sind santy ayonijdh. Die hoheren Wesen haben aber (siehe 
oben, ii 1, 18-19) vollkonmmene Erkenntnis, da lhnen alles direkt 
wahrnehmbar (pratyaksa) ist. Unter ihnen konnte also auch der 
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Offenbarer des Veda sein, wenn nicht gar mit dem vieldeutigen sutra 
iv 2, 11, vedalingdc ca dies ausdrticklich gemeint ist. JedenfaJls kam 
Kanada mit der Annahme der Gleichheit aller dtmans zur Erklarung 
der von lhm anerkannten Tatsachen aus und steht soweit auf demselben 
Boden wie die Sankhyas, welche ja auch die Gleichheit aller purusas 
lehrten Aehnlich scheint die Sache auch noch mi urspriinglichen 
Ny&ya gelegen zu haben Wie sich dann in ihm die Lehre vom Isvara 
entwickelt hat und dieser erst spat als Urheber des Veda anerkannt 
wurde, habe ich an anderem Orte 1 dargelegt. Hier erwahne ich den 
Nyaya nur, well er zeigt, dass ahnliche Vorstellungen uber den oder 
die Verfasser des Veda wie im Vaisesika auch noch lange nach der 
Abfassung des V D in Geltung standen 

Am bedeutsamsten aber ist der pnnzipielle Gegensatz, in den sich 
das Vaisesika hinsichthch des dharma- Begriffes zur Mimamsa gesetzt 
hat Die Mimamsa erklart das, was der Veda vorschreibt, als dharma: 
codandlaksano dharma h i, 1, 2, was sich nach dem Bhasya etwa so para- 
phrasieren lasst dharma ist em Gut, dessen charaktenstisches Merk- 
mal der m vedischen Vorschnften liegende Antneb zu Opfern etc ist 
Diese Definition, die uber das Wesen des dharma nichts aussagt, mochte 
den Theologen genugen, nicht so den Philosophen Ihr setzt Kanada 
eine andere entgegen yato ' bhyudayamksreyasasiddhih, sa dharmah 
(l, 1, 2) "dharma ist das, wodurch unser zeithches W 7 ohl und ewiges 
Heil zustande kommt", und er fahrt fort iadracanad dmnayasya 
prdmdnyam (i, 1, 3) "Weil er ihn lehrt, hat der Veda Autontat." Das 
ist eine Umkehrung des Satzes der Mimamsa nicht wed der Veda 
absolute Autontat hat, smd seme Gebote dharma, sondern weil der 
Veda dharma lehrt, hat er Autontat' Nach Kanada's Definition ist 
dharma die Ursache von abhyudaya und rnhsreyasa, der dharma im 
Sinne der Mimamsa hat es nur mit abhyitdaija zu tun, msofern alle 
Opfer nur zur Erlangung zeitlicher Guter, sei es in diesem oder emem 
spateren Dasem, vernchtet werden Von dem ewigen Heile, mhsreyasa, 
ist in der Mimamsa uberhaupt nicht die Rede, aber im Vaisesika ist es 
gerade die Hauptsache, der Zweck seiner Lehre Das sutra 3 Jautet . 
dharmamsesaprasutdd dravyaqunaharmasamdnyanbewmmardyandmpa- 
darthdndm sddharmyavaidharmyabhyam iativajndndn nihsreyasam 
"Durch eine besondere Art von dharma wird die nchtige Erkenntnis 
der sechs Kategonen nach lhrer Aehnlichkeit und Verschiedenheit 
erlangt, und aus ihr geht das mhsreyasa (die Erlosung) hervor " In- 
sofern also, als die Vaisesika-Philosophie zum mhsreyasa fiihrt, fallt 
sie unter den Begriff des dharma Dass es Kanada mit dieser Charak- 

1 Jacobi, die Entwicklung der Gottesidee bei den Indern, Bonn, 1923, pp 47 ff. 
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teristik ernst gemeint ist, ersieht man daraus, dass er im Adhyaya 6 
einige dharmas, die zum abhyudaya fiihren, eingehend erdrtert, ein 
Gegenstand, dessen Behandlung sonst in einem philosophischen 
System gar nicht am Platze ware. Kanada steht durchaus auf dem 
Boden der offenbarten Religion und kann den Anspruch auf voll- 
standige Rechtglaubigkeit erheben; nur so konnte er die Berechtigung 
des jndnamdrga gegen die Mimamsa als Vertreterin des karmamdrga 
zur Geltung bringen, well auch sein Heilsweg sich unter den Begriff 
des dharma bringen lasst Aber er verstand den jndnamdrga doch 
nicht so, dass die Erkenntnis dessen, was er in seinem System als Wahr- 
heit erwiesen zu haben glaubte, unmittelbar zum Ziele fuhre, vielmehr 
bedarf es dazu noch des yoga Daruber handeln v 2, 16-18 tadand- 
rambha dtmasthe manast duhkhdbhdvak, sa yogah (16) "Wenn dies 
(namlich der Kontakt, samnikarsa, von dtman, mdriya, artha und 
manas) nicht stattfindet und das manas nur mit dem dtman verbunden 
ist, dann ist der Leib leidlos das ist yoga." Das folgende sutra lehrt, 
dass der Auszug der Seele aus dem Leibe, ihre Einkehr m einen neuen 
Leib, die Verbindungen (d. h Assimilation) von Speise und Trank und 
die von anderen Produkten (die prdnas) durch das adrsta bewirkt 
werden — tadabhdve samyogdbhdvo ' prddurbhdvas ca moksah (18). 
Wenn das adrsta aufgehort hat, dann tritt die Erlosung ein, welche 
in der vollstandigen Abwesenheit jener Verbindungen und deren 
Nichtwiederhervortreten besteht " — Ueber die Bedeutung des Yoga 
fur die Erlangung der Erlosung (apararga) handelt ausfurhlicher 
N D iv 2, 38-47, worauf hier zur Erlauterung der Andeutung Kana- 
da's hinge wiesen sein moge Dass dabei wirkhch an Yoga-ubungen 
nach Art der nn Yogasutra gelehrten gedacht ist, beweisen deutlich 
N. D. iv 2, 42, aranyaguhdpvhnddisu yogabhyasopadesah, und 46: 
tadartham yamamyamabhyam, yogde ca 'dhydtmavidhyupdyaih "Zum 
Zwecke der Erlosung soil die Seele gereinigt werden durch yama und 
niyama (cf Y S n 30, 31), und Ausfuhrung der Vorschnften des 
Yoga, die auf das Selbst Bezug haben " (Nach dem Bhasya smd mit 
letzterem emige Uebungen gemeint, die nur zum Teil mit den Y S. 
ii 29 aufgefuhrten yogdngas identisch sind ) 

Ich fasse das Ergebnis der vorstehenden Untersuchungen kurz 
zusammen. Das System der Mimamsa, wie es im M S. vorhegt, 
entstand in derselben Periode, in welcher Spekulationen uber das 
Wesen des Wortes die Grammatiker unter den Vorgangern Katya- 
yana's aufs lebhafteste beschaftigten Denn dieselben Probleme finden 
sich auch im ersten Adhyaya des M.S Doch auch in formaler Bezie- 
hung hat die Mimamsa ein naheres Verhaltnis zur Grammatik als 
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irgend ein Zweig der Slteren Literatur, insofern nur in jenen beiden 
Disziplinen die strenge Beweisfiihrung mit Griinden pro und contra 
zur Festsetzung der Lehrsatze als Methode der Darstellung zur Aus- 
bildung und steten Anwendung gelangt ist. Auch die Vorstellungswelt 
ist im allgemeinen noch die der vorausgehenden vedischen Periode. 
Eine neue Weltanschauung, die vom Lokayata ausgegangen war, tritt 
uns im Vaisesika entgegen, sie besteht in der naturlichen und realis- 
tischen Erklarung der physischen Erscheinungen und der abstrakten 
Begriffe, die in der Sprache zum Ausdruck gelangen. Dadurch tritt 
das Vaisesika in einen Gegensatz zu dem altertumh'eheren Mlmamsa- 
System, dessen Lehren von der Ewigkeit des Wortes und des Veda vom 
Standpunkt der Naturphilosophie aus betrachtet und abgctan werden. 
Aber in religioser Beziehung sind beide Systeme einig, insofern auch 
das Vaisesika auf dem Boden der offenbarten Religion steht. Jedoch 
macht sich seine freiere Richtung, natUrlich innerhalb der Grenzen 
der Rechtglaubigkeit, durch erne veranderte Fassung des dharma- 
Begriffes geltend, wodurch auch seine Erlosungslehre (jflanamarga) 
Anspruch auf Orthodoxie gewinnt 

Es ist klar, dass zwischen der Abfassung des M.S und der des 
V. D. ein langerer Zeitraum liegen muss, in dem sich die angedeutete 
Entwicklung vollziehen konnte. Wenn meme oben vorgetragene 
Ansicht, dass das M.S zwischen 300 und 200 v Chr. entstanden sei, 
richtig ist, dann diirfte das V. D. in das erste Jahrhundert vor oder 
nach Anfang unserer Zeitrechnung anzusetzen sein 

Nachtrag. Seitdem vorstehende Abhandlung wiedergeschrieben 
wurde, hat unsere Kenntniss der altesten kommentaren-Literatur zur 
Mlmamsa eine bedeutende Bereicherung erfahren durch Professor 
Dr Krishnaswami Aiyangar (Madras) in seinem Aufsatz "A School of 
South Indian Buddhism in Kanchi," der der Fourth Oriental Confer- 
ence (Allahabad, November, 1926) vorgelegen hat. Es wird namlich 
in dem anonymen Prapanchahrdaya (Tnvandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 
45, p 39) folgendes benchtet Ueber das ganze Gebiet der Mlmamsa, 
umfassend den tantrakanda (M.S ), den devatakanda und den 
brahmakanda (B S.) verf asste Bodhayana einen grossen Kommentar 
namens Krtakoti Aus diesem hat Upavarsa in dem seinigen einen 
Auszug gegeben. Upavarsa's Kommentar ist dann von Devasvamin 
weiter gekurzt und auf die beiden ersten kandas beschrankt worden. 
Auch Bhavadasa schrieb ein "Jaiminlya-bhasya." Ihm folgte Saba- 
rasvamin, dessen Bhasya nur den ersten kanda umfasst Hieraus 
ist nicht ersichtlich, ob der Vrttikara mit Devasvamin oder Bhavadasa 
identifiziert oder von ihnen unterschieden werden soil. 
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Mit den Angaben des Prapanchahrdaya stehen aber weitere von 
Professor K. Aiyangar beigebrachte Zeugnisse uber Krtakoti nicht in 
vollem Einklang. In dem alttamulischen Gedicht Manimekhalai ist 
Kjrtakoti Name eines Autors, ebenso im Trikandasesa, brahmavarga 
v. 19, 23., wahrend in der VaijayantI (Oppert's edition, p. 95, 1. 308) 
Upavarsa als Kftakotikavi bezeicb.net wird. 

Rhbinische Fkiedmch-Wilhelms-Univeksitat, 
Bonn 



DANDIN AND BHAMAHA 

Bv ARTHUR BERRIEDALE KEITH 

ALL dates given in Indian literary history," wrote W. D. Whitney 
- in 1879, "are pins set up to be bowled down again," and it seems 
not unfitting, in honor of one who took upon himself as a labor of love 
the completion of Whitney's version of the Atharvaveda, to seek to 
demonstrate once more the truth of this aphorism 

With his wonted acumen H. Jacobi l has lately sought to establish 
within narrow limits the dates of two interesting writers, Dandin and 
Bhamaha His results have been accepted by the learned historian of 
Sanskrit Literature, M Winternitz, 2 as well as by Dr. S K. De, s to 
whom we owe a valuable exposition of Sanskrit Poetics. The dates 
suggested, therefore, may now be regarded as well on the way to 
definite acceptance, and it becomes necessary, accordingly, to submit 
to a careful investigation the evidence adduced, in order to ascertain 
whether we have now reasonably assured results or merely plausible 
combinations 

We certainly owe it to Jacobi that we have some definite evidence 
for the date of Bhamaha, beyond the admitted fact that a commentary 
on his treatise on poetics was written by Udbhata, who was a councillor 
of Jayapida of Kacjnlr (779-813 ad) In his fifth chapter Bhamaha 
takes occasion to discuss the nature of inference, a subject eagerly in- 
vestigated by the contemporary Buddhist logicians, and he mentions 
as a definition of inference a doctrine thus expressed: 

trirupdl hngato jndnam anumdnarn ca kecana 

In Dharmakirti's Nydyabindu we have the definition 1 taira trirupdl 
hngdd yad anumeye jndnam tad anumdnarn. Nor is this all, in verses 
28 and 29 of the same chapter we find a reproduction in sense of three 
Sutras (138-140) of Nydyabindu, in, and in them two verbal coinci- 
dences in definition. This is proof of a very strong kind that Bhamaha 
knew Dharmakirti's work, and Dharmaklrti certainly had not attained 
fame in the time of Hiuen Thsang, while I-tsing, whose stay in India 
dates from 673 to 695 a.d , notes him as one of recent fame Jacobi 
further suggests, very ingeniously, that m iv, 7 Bhamaha's ironical 

1 SBA , 1922, pp 210 ff 2 Gesch d ind Litt , in, 641 

3 Sanskrit Poetics, i, 63 ff 
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words: gurubhih kith vivddena ? are a reference to Prabhakara Guru, 
the famous Mlmansaka, who was doubtless a predecessor of Kumarila. 1 
In this case, however, the evidence is inadequate, and clearly must be 
disregarded in a serious consideration of the date. 

On the other hand Jacobi dismisses, without adequate ground, the 
important observation of Pathak 2 that Bhamaha's reference in vi, 86 
to a Nyasakara is an allusion to the commentary of Jinendrabuddhi 
on the Kdgikd Vftti, which may be assigned to c. 700 a.d. In doing so 
he relies on the impression of Kielhorn 8 that the commentary in ques- 
tion used Haradatta's Padamafljari, while tradition ascribes Hara- 
datta's death to 878 a.d. There seems no real doubt that the recollec- 
tion of Kielhorn was at fault, and it may be noted that Winternitz does 
not follow him in refusing to see in the Qigupdlavadha, ii, 112 a reference 
to the Nydsa. Without claiming certainty in the case of Magha's 
reference, it may fairly be said that the burden of disproving allusion 
to Jinendrabuddhi rests on Jacobi, and that his reference to Kielhorn 
is quite inadequate for the purpose Skepticism in this case seems the 
more unjustified seeing that the dates accord so well; the use of Jinen- 
drabuddhi and that of Dharmaklrti concur in suggesting 700 a d. as 
the earliest period for the author 

When we come to the case of Dandin, we find ourselves deprived of 
any precise guidance. Jacobi readily accepts the suggestion of Pathak 4 
that the threefold division of karman into nirvartya, vikdrya, and 
prdpya set out in the Kdvyddarqa (iii, 240) is derived from the Vakya- 
padiya (iii, 45-51) of Bhartrhari. But here we have a very different 
state of affairs from that in the case of the relation of Bhamaha and 
Dharmaklrti , the probability that Dandin is simply adopting a current 
doctrine, not derived from Bhartrhari's work, is very great, and to 
render this impossible it would be essential to prove that the doctrine 
was originated by Bhartrhari. Neither Pathak nor Jacobi establishes 
anything of the sort, and it is perfectly clear that, unless and until 
better reasons are adduced, this effort to fix an upper limit for Dandin 
must be pronounced without value Equally without importance, as 
Jacobi in these cases recognizes, are guesses at the identity of the king 
Rajavarman or Ratavarman of Kdvyddarga, ii, 279, and efforts to solve 
the riddle in ni, 314 on the theory that it alludes to the rule of the Pal- 
lavas in Kaficl. More serious is the proposal of Mahecacandra Nya- 
yaratna 6 to find use of Bana's Kddambarl in the Kdvyddarga. A com- 

1 Keith, Karma-Mimdnsa, pp 9 ff 

2 IA , xh, 235 Cf JBRAS , xxm. 19 ff. 

3 JRAS , 1908, p 499 4 IA , xli, 237. 
6 Cited by Peterson, Dagakumaracanta, u, 3, note. 
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parison, however, of the two passages yields no such result; the 
Kddambari (p. 102) has 

kevalam ca nisargata evdbhdnubhedyam aratndlokocchedyam apra- 
dipaprabhdpaneyam atigahanam tamo yauvanaprabhavam. 

The Kdvyddarga (ii, 197) has 

aralndlokasamhdryam avdryam suryaragmibhih 
drsiirodhakaram yundm yauvanaprabhavam tamah. 

The assumption that the Kddambari was the source of the verse in 
Dandin seems without possible ground, and none of those who have 
approved it have suggested on what point their claim of borrowing is 
based. If there is the relation of borrowing, every consideration sug- 
gests that Bana is the person indebted, and that he has endeavored to 
elaborate and improve on his model. But it is really going too far to 
stress such a resemblance In the world of Kavis long before 600 a.d. 
we may assume that many tried their hands on so obvious and tempting 
a theme as that enshrined in the verse and in the Kddambari. Even 
were the verse the model of the Kddambari, it would not throw decisive 
light on the date of Dandin, as it may not be more than a quoted verse, 
which Bana used independently. 

Still less attractive is the effort to show that Kdvyddarga, iii, 302 : 

ratnabhithsu samkrdntaih prahbimbaqatair vrtah 
jndto Lankegvarah krcchrdd Anjaneyena tattvalah, 

is derived from Qigupdlavadha, ii, 4. 

ralnastambhesu samkrdntapratimds le cdkaqxre 
ekdkxno 'pi paritah pauruseyavftd iva. 

Jacobi himself candidly admits that a similar idea is found already in 
the Kddambari (p. 131), and nothing is more unwise than to trust as 
evidential these variations of well-worn themes 

This completes Jacobi's proofs for an upper limit of date; he accepts 
the fact that Vfimana knew Dandin and used his work, and Vamana 
he assigns to the reign of Jayapida. It follows, therefore, that for 
Jacobi the upper and lower limits of date for Dandin and Bhamaha 
are much the same From the arguments, however, adduced above 
against Jacobi's views, it follows that, while Bhamaha cannot well 
have written before 700 a d , the date of Dandin is wholly undeter- 
mined, and that there are no external criteria which induce us to bring 
him into close relationship in time with Bhamaha. 
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Jacobi, however, claims that comparison of the doctrines laid down 
in the two works extant shows that Dandin was a critic of Bhamaha, 
not Bhamaha of Dandin, and he has in his favor the view of commen- 
tators on the Kdvyddarga, such as Tarunavacaspati, who here and there 
asserts that Dandin is criticising Bhamaha 1 It is, however, clear that, 
apart from the fact that the commentators are of late date, and are 
often clearly wrong in their explanations of Dandin, no stress can be 
laid on such assertions as evidence of date. What the commentators 
were interested in was not the chronological sequence of doctrines; 
when Dandin criticized something which occurred or appeared to occur 
in Bhamaha, he was set down as criticizing that view without regard 
to the question whether Dandin had Bhamaha before him or merely 
some forerunner who enunciated a view adopted by Bhamaha. And, 
fortunately, we are not left in doubt as to the existence of a predecessor, 
whom Bhamaha cites no less than twice, a fact significant of his im- 
portance This authority, Medhavin, has left no work for us, as usual 
m India, the more complete treatise has superseded the older, and it is 
lucky that we even know of his existence. Methodologically it is obvi- 
ous that in any places where Dandin seems to criticize Bhamaha we are 
bound to ask whether it is not rather a case of dealing with the views 
of Medhavin or perhaps rather some other predecessor of Bhamaha. 

To assume that it must be Bhamaha, simply because Bhamaha 
expresses similar views to those criticized, is logically quite inadmissible, 
and, if actual use of Bhamaha is to be established, it must be on the 
strength of precise parallels of very special quality Such an example, 
for instance, exists in the case of Bhamaha and the author of the 
Bhath-Kdrya Bhamaha, writing of riddles, declares (n, 20) • 

kdvydny api yadlmdni vydkhydgamydni qdslravat 
utsavah sudhiyam eva hanta durmedhaso hatdh. 

Bhatti (xxii, 34) says of his own poem 

vydkhyaqaviyam idam kdvyam utsavah sudhiyam alam 
hatd durmedhasag cdsmm vidvatpnyatayd may a 

There can be no doubt as to borrowing here, and the borrower is shown 
decisively by the fact that the claim is as adequately motived by the 
character of Bhatti's work as it is artificial in the case of Bhamaha's 
application of the idea to riddles. The instance is extremely informa- 
tive; it proves absolutely that Bhamaha was fond of using predecessors 
anonymously, and renders it as natural to expect to find imitation of 

1 Cf Han Chand, Kdhdaga et Vart potttque de I'Inde, p 76 
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Dandin and criticisms of his doctrines as to trace allusions to Bhamaha 
in Dandin. Yel it may be noted, as indicating the complexity of argu- 
ments of this kind, that Sovani ' regards the passage in Bhatti as an 
allusion to Bhamaha, and K P Trivedl 2 interprets the passage in 
Bhamaha not as a eulogy of riddles, but as a condemnation of lack of 
simplicity m poetry in general. It is clear, therefore, that no conclu- 
sions of value can be based on superficial investigation 

The passage which seems decisive to Jacobi is that in which Dandin 
enumerates the ten Dosas of poetry The list agrees verbally with that 
given by Bhamaha, but the latter follows it up with (iv, 3)* 

pratijndhetudfstdntahlnam dustam ca nesyate 

On the other hand Dandm continues (in, 126) 

pratijndhetudrstdntahdnir doso na vety asau 
vicar ah karkarah pray as tendlldhena kim phalam 9 

Dandin thus dismisses as unattractive and fruitless any discussion as 
to whether there should be recognized an eleventh Dosa in the shape 
of a logical defect He does not precisely refuse to recognize it, he 
accepts ten as certain and leaves the eleventh problematical To 
Jacobi it seems clear that it was Bhamaha, who, being deeply inter- 
ested in matters logical, invented the eleventh Dosa The priority of 
Bhamaha would thus be secure, but there seems no reason to accept 
the assertion which is not supported by any evidence What is clear 
is that some authority proposed this new Dosa, and that it was the 
subject, a* every innovation is, of considerable discussion. Dandin 
thought the matter not worth pursuing, while Bhamaha was inter- 
ested in it, priority on either side seems excluded as a legitimate 
deduction from the evidence Indeed, if we imitate Jacobi's own pro- 
cedure 3 in the case of the lists of Alamkdras, we would ascribe to 
Medhavin or some other predecessor of Bhamaha this innovation, to 
which Dandin and Bhamaha should be deemed to have reacted in dif- 
ferent ways, as in the case of the Alamkdra lists In that instance 
Jacobi holds that Bhamaha followed generally his source, making 
chiefly an effort to simplify, while Dandin developed new sub-divisions 
in order to display his critical power 

The second argument adduced by Jacobi for Bhamaha's priority 
rests on the remark made by Dandin (ii, 220) at the close of his illus- 
trations of the figure Ahgayokh, hyperbole* 

1 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p 393 

2 Ibid , p 411 3 SB A , 1922, p 218. 
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alamkdrdntardndm apy ekam dhuh pardyaqam 
vdgigamahitdm uktim imam atigaydhvaydm. 

This he holds to be a sarcastic reference to the doctrine of Bhamaha 
(ii, 85) which seems * to make out that hyperbole lies at the basis of 
every figure of speech (vakrokti) . 

saisd sarvaiva vakrokhr anaydrtho vibhdvyate. 
yatno 'sydm kavind kdryah ko 'lamkdro 'nayd vind 9 

Dandin, in Jacobi's opinion, rejected this doctrine of Bhamaha on the 
score that he himself held the view that the quality, metaphorical ex- 
pression, lay at the root of poetry (ii, 100). 

tad etat kdvyasarvasvam samddhir ndma yo gupah 
kamsdrthah samagro 'pi tarn enam anugacchati 

This doctrine of Dandin's, in his view, marks an advance from the 
/point of view of supporters of the Dhvani theory of poetry from that 
of Bhamaha, in so far as metaphor has for poetry the function of con- 
veying to us what is not and what cannot be expressed in words 

The argument is ingenious, but scarcely capable of standing close 
examination. The suggestion that Dandin is attacking the doctrine 
that hyperbole plays a part in all figures by substituting for it the 
doctrine that metaphor lies at the root of poetry, has no foundation in 
Dandin's own words There is no trace of any connection between the 
two ideas in his mind, still less of his feeling them to be repugnant. He 
merely mentions that some hold that hyperbole is involved m figures 
without either endorsing or denying the doctrine, and in a totally dif- 
ferent context he exalts the importance of metaphor Of the Dhvani 
doctrine he shows no knowledge. Jacobi 2 claims that he is referring 
to the Dhvanikara in the first verse of his treatise where he alludes to 
earlier views in the words bhdktam ahus tarn anye. But Tnvedi 3 is 
equally convinced that it is to Bhamaha that the reference is made, 
relying on Anandavardhana's observation 4 regarding Bhamaha' s 
doctrine of hyperbole in its relation to figures generally The only safe 
conclusion is that the passages in either author have no definite relation 
to the other; we must free ourselves from the delusion that what is 
preserved is all that existed, and remember that Dandin and Bhamaha 
had before them a wide literature which for us is lost probably forever. 

1 See Anandavardhana, Dhvanyaloka, p 208 

2 SBA., 1922, p 225 8 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p 419. 
4 Dhvanyaloka, pp 207, 208, 211 
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The danger of seeking to read Dandin in the light of Bhamaha is strik- 
ingly illustrated by Dr. De's 1 interpretation of Kdvyddarga, ii, 220, 
which he interprets as an effort to reconcile his views with those of 
Bhamaha, a view disproved sufficiently by the fact that Dandin merely 
gives the view as one expressed by some, and thus does not make it 
his own. 

A third argument at one time adduced 2 — perhaps now abandoned 
— by Jacobi rests on the remark of Dandin (ii, 363) : 

bhinnam dvidha svabhdvokhr vakrokhg ceti vdnmayam. 

which is, he holds, based on the dictum of Bhamaha (i, 30) : 

yuhtam vakrasvabhavoklya sarvam evaitad isyate 

But there seems no ground for this claim. The term Svabhdvokh in 
Dandin applies to a figure, indicating minute description by character- 
istics, as his definition (n, 8) • 

ndndvastham paddrthdndm rupam sdksdd mvfnvati 
svabhdvokhg cajdhg cety ddyd sdlamkrhr yathd 

and still more his illustrations show To suppose that he uses the term 
in ii, 363 in a different sense of ordinary speech generally is clearly 
illegitimate. In Bhamaha, on the other hand, the usage is clearly 
other. We are definitely told (i, 36) . 

vakrdbhidheyagabdoktir is id vdcdm alamkrtih 

and in ii, 93 the recognition of Svabhdvokh as a figure is given as by 
other writers . 

svabhdvoktir alamkdra ih kecit pracaksate 
arthasya tad avasthdnam svabhdvo 'bhihito yathd. 

The two positions differ essentially, and Dandin's appears to be the 
older. Bhamaha goes beyond the standpoint of Dandin, he insists 
that mere description, however truly it expresses the essentials, is not 
enough to make an Alamkdra. There is requisite an element of 
Vakratd, or from another point of view of Atigayokh, thus Bhamaha 
preludes the position later laid down more completely, and now con- 
sciously, by the V akroktijivitakdra, which finds in Valcroktt the essence 
of poetry. From his standpoint Bhamaha is quite in order in denying 
to Dandin's figure Svabhdvokh, the name of a figure. 

1 Sanskrit Poetics, u, 62, n. 21 2 ZDMG., lxiv, 755. 
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But Dandin represents a much more natural view, and one which 
may with practical certainty be regarded as earlier than that of 
Bhamaha The point is worth closer consideration because it has been 
obscured by Jacobi's treatment, and misapprehension of it has ren- 
dered less effective his discussion of Vakrokh. 1 He holds still z that 
Dandin and Bhamaha use Svabhdvokti in two quite different senses. 
In the one sense it is merely ordinary description, in the other it is a 
form of Alamkdra The nature of this form of Alamkdra Jacobi asserts 
to be die Darstellung emer platonischen Idee, supporting this view by 
the term Jdti which is also applied to it. But this really is not in accord 
with the much simpler view of Dandin, which fortunately is made 
clear by his examples as well as by his definition He illustrates in 
sequence instances of Jdti, Knyd, Guna, and Dravya, the first by a 
description of the characteristic features of parrots, the second by the 
movements of an enamoured dove, the third by the qualities of the 
contact with the beloved, and the fourth by a description of Qiva with 
his characteristic marks, and he remarks that this sort of description 
prevails in Qastras. What is meant, therefore, is nothing philosophical, 
but an exact description of essential characteristics Why is this called 
an Alamkdra by Dandin ? Because he has (n, 1) a wide definition of 
Alamkdra which makes all things which lend beauty to a poem Alam- 
kdras • 

kdvyaqobhdkardn dharmdn alamkdrdn pracaksate. 

Dandin in fact is taking the natural view which suggests itself on 
analysis of any Kdvya It must contain descriptions which do not 
substantially deviate from those in Qastras, as well as what may be 
termed generically Vakrokh. Dandin, therefore, solves the problem 
of poetry for himself by acknowledging the plain fact , the stock in trade 
(vdnmayam) of the Kan consists of Svabhdvokh and Vakrokh, and the 
two fall under the generic head of Alamkdra In the former of the two 
divisions there is clearly no place for the use of double entendre, Qlesa; 
in the latter it is specially appropriate as the first half of Kdvyddarqa, 
ii, 363 tells us 

qlesah sarvdsu pusndh prdyo vakrokhsu criyam. 

Bhamaha refines on this, and in him we find Svabhdvokti in a new light; 
he does not deny that Kdvyas must contain Svabhdvokti, but he has 
adopted a theory of Alamkdra based on Vakratd or Ahqayokh, which, N 

1 Cf ZDMG , lxiv, 751, 754, 758, Bernheimer, 588, n. 1 

2 SAA , 1922, p 225. 
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as we have seen, Dandin merely records as held by some, and, accepting 
this theory, he cannot adopt Svabhdvokii as an Alamkdra. This is an 
obvious and simple explanation of the facts and one which prevents 
us from holding that Dandin in the same book of his work, and writing 
on the same topic, uses Svabhdvokii in two perfectly different senses 
without warning to the reader. Moreover we escape the necessity of 
reading into Dandin's Svabhdvokh, as Dr De l must do, a refined in- 
terpretation which is not suggested by Dandin, and which is plainly 
quite incompatible with his examples. 

It is due to this misunderstanding that Jacobi 2 claims, as a fourth 
clear case of borrowing by Dandin, Kdvyddarga, ii, 235 

hetug ca suksmalegau ca vdcdm uitamabhusanam 

as compared with Bhamaha, n, 86. 

hetug ca suksmo lego Hha ndlamkdratayd matah. 

Here, however, there is obviously no evidence of borrowing by Dandin, 
and Jacobi later seems to regard the treatment of these figures by the 
two authors rather as instances of different reactions to an older list 
with which both dealt in their special ways As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, great importance attaches to the words which follow in Bhamaha 
and give his reason for rejecting the figures m question 

samuddydbhidhdnasya vakrokiyanabhidhdnaiah 

It is clear that Bhamaha rejects the figures as instances of Alamkdra on 
the same ground that he rejects Svabhdvokh, it is that they all lack the 
element of Vakrokh Svabhdvokii expresses Jdti and so forth, these 
Samuddya, without an element of Vakrokh This deliberate use of 
Vakrokh is the determining point of a more mature and elaborate 
view than the simpler attitude of Dandin The process of development 
is clear some authority developed the theory that Ahgayokh was in- 
volved in Alamkdras, this was merely current, not generally accepted, 
in Dandin's day, by Bhamaha's time or by Bhamaha himself the doc- 
trine was carried to the point of insisting that Ahgayokh was essentially 
involved in the conception of Alamkdra, and those forms of expression 
which did not contain this feature were refused rank as Alamkdras 

Jacobi, it may safely be assumed, would no longer lay stress on 
similarity of the definitions of Bhavikatva which in Dandin (ii, 364) 
runs. 

1 ValerokttjtvUa, p xiv, n 17 

2 ZDMG., lxiv, 754, n 1, but see SBA., 1922, p 218 
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tad bhdvikam iti prdhuk prabandhavisayam gwqam 
bhdvah haver abhiprdyah kdvyesv asya vyavasthxtih. 

and in Bhamaha, iii, 52, presents almost the same first line followed by 
pratyaksd iva drgyante yatrdrthd bhutabhdvinah. 

To this there are many other parallels 1 which could be added, but it is 
obvious that nothing can be made out of such similarities, which may 
merely be due to common derivation from current theories and contain 
no Conclusive sign of relative priority. 

Jacobi, however, still holds, 2 though with less confidence than 
formerly, to the belief that the discussion of the relations of Kathd and 
Akhydyikd in Kdvyddarqa, i, 23-30 is aimed at that in Bhamaha, i, 
25-9. Dandin, with much good sense, dismisses the attempt to dis- 
criminate in essence the two forms of literature, while Bhamaha ac- 
cepts as valid criteria formal distinctions of no aesthetic value. Jacobi 
holds that Bhamaha cannot have known Dandin 's work, since other- 
wise he must have taken note of his destructive criticism, and that 
Dandin is, therefore, the later, unless indeed some predecessor of 
Bhamaha had similarly treated the subject This he deems unlikely, 
especially as Amara has quite a different distinction of the two classes 
of literature This is clearly unconvincing. As Jacobi himself admits, 
Dandin's criticism was not sufficient to keep Anandavardhana, Abhina- 
vagupta, Rudrata, Hemacandra, and others from upholding the dis- 
tinction of the two classes, and there is not the slightest ground for 
supposing that Dandin knew Bhamaha's text. The latter lays down 
for the Kathd- 

anyaih svacantam tasydm ndyakena tu nocyate 
svagundviskftim kurydd abhijdtah kaiham janah? 

Dandin has 

ndyakenaiva vdcydnyd ndyakenetarena vd 
svagwidviskriyd doso ndtra bhutdrihaqansinah. 

It is impossible from these passages to assert that Dandin, not Bha- 
maha, is the borrower, taken by themselves the statements may each 
be the source of the other by way of opposition, or they may be based 
on current controversy without definite relation A decision on the 
point really depends, apart from other considerations bearing on the 
relative priority of the authors, on the question whether in the im- 

1 Cf Han Chand, op. cit., p 72. » SBA , 1922, p 215. 
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mediately preceding passage we have a critique by Dandin of Bhamaha 
or by Bhamaha of Dandin, and reasons will be adduced below to 
show that the latter is the true explanation of the relation of these 
passages. 

Jacobi does not adduce, and probably would not accept, certain of 
the arguments adduced by other scholars to establish the priority of 
Bhamaha. Thus Dr. De * holds that when Dandin (li, 244) cites as a 
valid illustration of the figure Hetu 

goto 'stam arko bhdtlndur ydnh vdsdya paksmah. 

he is attacking Bhamaha (ii, 87) who rejects the figure and describes 
the verse as bad poetry, to which some give the name Vdrttd. The 
conclusion, however, is wholly illegitimate. Bhamaha's mention of 
Vdrttd shows that he is not attacking Dandin or at least has others in 
mind, nor is there any reason to show that Dandin is dealing with 
Bhamaha A common use of older material is here strongly suggested. 
It would indeed be different if we believed that Dandin's examples 
were necessarily or even normally his own composition, but in the 
absence of any evidence on this head no reliance can be placed in the 
conjecture 

Nothing again can be established from the fact that Bhamaha 
(i, 41) gives as an instance of the fault known as Avdcaka the words 
himdpahdmitradharair vydptam vyoma, while Dandin (ui, 120) cites the 
whole verse as an example of the form of riddle called Parihdnlcd. To 
see in this, with Dr De, 2 evidence of criticism of Bhamaha by Diindin, 
is clearly impossible; the curtailed citation might be taken as proof 
of the contrary relation, but independent treatment of common sources 
is again a legitimate hypothesis 

No other passage seems to have been adduced of any value for 
proof, and there seems no possibility of resisting the conclusion that we 
have not a single passage in which we can say with any validity that 
Bhamaha is probably criticised by Dandin The question then arises 
whether any passage may be taken as proving that the work of Dandin 
was used by Bhamaha. As we have seen, those passages adduced to 
prove Bhamaha's priority have also been used for the purpose of estab- 
lishing exactly the opposite conclusion, and probably with about equal 
or even superior justification. Of other passages many have no pro- 
bative value, and need not be considered, but there remain points 
which must be assigned some value. 

1 Sanskrit Poetics, i, 65. 2 Sanskrit Poetics, i, 65 
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Firstly, it must be observed that, while Bhamaha expressly tells us 
that he has composed many of the illustrations of the rules laid down 
in his Kavyalamkara, Dandin in no case refers to or criticises one of 
these illustrations. The importance of the point is best realized by 
reflecting that both authors attach importance to their examples, and 
that, as we have seen, two of these examples are the object of divergent 
views Like all arguments ex silentio this consideration has no conclu- 
sive weight, but it may be set against the probability of use of Bhamaha 
by Dandin, and it suggests, having regard to the importance of Bha- 
maha's work, that Dandin wrote either before it was written or before 
it became well known 

Secondly, stress has always been laid by supporters of Dandin's 
priority on the fact that, while he adopts as vital the distinction of 
the Vaidarbha and Gauda styles, the attitude of Bhamaha is severely 
critical (1, 31, 32). 

Vaidarbham anyad astlh manyante sudhiyo 'pare 
tad eva ca kila jydyas sadariham api ndpare 
Qaudiyam idam etat tu Vaidarbham iti kim prthak 
gatdnugatikanydydn ndndkhyeyam amedhasdm. 

It is idle to deny the a priori probability that this is a criticism of 
Dandin in the usual insulting manner of Bhamaha Jacobi seeks to 
remove this impression by pointing out that long before Dandin the 
poetry of the Gaudas enjoyed no high repute, seeing that Bana char- 
acterises it as aksaradambara (Harsacarita, ver 7). This argument is 
only technically valid if one believes that Dandin has been proved 
later than Bana, and as we have seen, there is no real evidence or 
probability of this. Nor is there any value in Jacobi's further observa- 
tion that Dandin, though setting out the two main styles, recognizes 
that there are intermediate shades and types, for even so Bhamaha's 
criticism would be justified, apart from the fact that Indian critics, 
like those of other lands, naturally feel themselves entitled to seize 
upon the salient characteristics of any doctrine which they condemn,, 
ignoring saving causes which might modify their censure. Nor again 
is it any argument to say that Bhamaha recognizes the division as tra- 
ditional, for the point of the term gatdnugahkanydyat may well be that 
he is reproaching Dandin with following blindly a wrong tradition It 
must in fact be admitted that the view which sees in Bhamaha's verses 
a deliberate attack on Dandin remains by far the more plausible. It 
does not attain certainty, but it is a much stronger argument than any- 
adduced on the opposite side. 
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Thirdly, it is argued that Bhamaha's verses (ii, 37, 38) : 

yad uklam triprakdratvam tasydh kaigcin mahdlmabhih 
ninddpragansdcikhydsdbheddd alrdbhidhiyate 
samdnyagunamrdeqat tray am apy uditam nanu. 

are directed against the Kdvyddarga, n, 30-32 where the three forms of 
Upamd are one after the other defined. Dr. De 1 contends that the 
attack cannot be addressed against Dandin, because he does not set 
up only three kinds of Upamd. This, however, is clearly an untenable 
view, resting on a misapprehension of the term triprakdratvam which 
has a simple sense as directed to a connected group of three, and has 
nothing to do with the total number of divisions of the Upamd in 
Dandin. It is also to be noted that Bhamaha (n, 32) rejects mdhpa- 
madih while Dandin (n, 42) accepts the Mala and other forms. 

Fourthly, it is pointed out that the view of Gunas adopted by 
Bhamaha is a far more advanced one than that of Dandin, and is 
easily explained as due to the obvious defects of the system of that 
author The historical process, as traced by Jacobi 2 himself, without 
apparent recognition of its opposition to his own view, is that Bharata 
gives the Dosas of poetic composition, and then treats the Gunas as 
their opposites. Dandin felt this to be inadequate, as making the 
essential qualities of poetry mere negations of defects, although his- 
torically it was natural to begin with defects and then advance to the 
discovery of qualities He, therefore, bases his discrimination of the 
two Mdrgas, Vaidarbha and Gauda, on the possession by the former of 
those characteristics which make good poetry and which are lacking 
in the latter. But the difference of the definition of the several Gunas 
in Bharata and Dandin sufficiently showed how difficult it was to arrive 
at clear results, and Bhamaha found a solution by reducing the number 
of Gunas to three, which, though this is not stated in Bhamaha, rest 
on fundamental distinctions of the manner in which the mmd of the 
reader was affected. The three Gunas are Mddhurya, beauty, Ojas, 
force, and Prasdda, clearness, and Bhatta Nayaka 3 bases the distinc- 
tion on the melting, the uplifting, and the expansion of the Citta. We 
need not claim for Bhamaha a precise appreciation of the emotional 
states to which his Gunas were to correspond, but the reduction to 
three must clearly have been based on some principle of this kind, and 
in any event the advance on Dandin is enormous. It is significant that 
the Dhvanikara and the majority of authorities from Mammata to 

1 Sanskrit Poetics, i, 68, n 2 2 SBA , 1922, pp 223 f 

s Cf Dhvanydbka, pp. 68, 70 
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Vicvan&tha accepted the new division, and it is a strong argument 
against Bhamaha's priority that Dandin evidently ignores it entirely. 

Fifthly, it is noteworthy that Bhamaha recognizes besides the or- 
dinary three topics of the Qastra, Gur),a, Dosa, and Alamkara, a fourth, 
that of the training of the poet. This is fully recognized and interest- 
ingly explained in later writers such as Vamana, Rudrata, Rajagekhara, 
and Hemacandra, but it is passed over in silence by Dandin. It is, of 
course, a very natural addition to the ordinary stock in trade of writers 
on poetics, but the evidence is strongly in favor of its being an innova- 
tion after Dandin's period. Jacobi meets this contention by the sug- 
gestion that Dandin handled the topic, or meant to handle it, in the 
Kaldpariccheda referred to in iii, 171, perhaps as a counterpart to the 
treatment by Bhamaha in his fifth chapter of the doctrine of the means 
of knowledge. This clearly is a guess without weight, and that it should 
have been advanced without any authority of any kind may be re- 
garded as satisfactory proof of the difficulty of supposing that Dandin 
was later than Bhamaha. 

Sixthly, it is significant that Dandin (ii, 366) expressly alludes to 
the Laksanas and admits them to the rank of Alamkdras. These are, 
of course, the Kdvyalaksanas of Bharata which are familiar from their 
description by Vicvanatha, but which, save for this mention by Dandin 
and a belated revival by Jayadeva, disappear from textbooks of poetics. 
This is a clear sign of archaism, and is significant as indicating the 
process of emancipation of the £astra from connection with the drama, 
a process carried further by Bhamaha than by Dandin 

Seventhly, against the fact that there is the late evidence of com- 
mentators apparently in favor of Bhamaha's priority must be set the 
fact that in Namisadhu's commentary on Rudrata's Kdvydlamkdra we 
find the phrase (p. 2): nanu Dandimedhdvirudrabhdmahddikrtdni 
santy evdlamkdraqdstrdni ? The order in such a passage is naturally 
that of historical order, and this view is, of course, in some measure 
supported by the fact that we know that Medhavirudra or Medhavin 1 
was actually a predecessor of Bhamaha It is at any rate of greater 
probative value than the view of the late scholiasts. Nor is it in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with the not infrequent passages in which 
Bhamaha appears in phrases 2 such as ' ' the old writers, Bhamaha, and 
so forth," for Bhamaha was unquestionably for these later writers the 
head of a school, and it is significant that the phrase sometimes adds 
to him Udbhata, his exponent and follower in the tradition. 

1 Cf P V Kane, JRAS , 1908, pp. 545 f 
* Han Chand, op cit , p 70 
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Eighthly, there must be noticed a passage alluded to above which 
presents considerable difficulty of interpretation. In the Kdvyddarga 
(i, 21, 22) Dandin has: 

gunatah prdg wpanyasya nayakam Una vidvisdm 
nirdkaranam ity esa tndrgah prakrtisundarah. 
vanqaviryaqrutddini varnayitvd ripor api 
tajjaydn ndyakotkarsavarnanam ca dhinoti nah. 

Bhamaha has (i, 22, 23) : 

nayakam prdg upanyasya vangavlryaQrutddibhih 
na tasyaiva vadham bruydd anyotkarsavidhitsayd 
yadi kdvyagarirasya na sa vydpitayesyale 
na cdbhyudayabhdk tasya mudhddau grahanam stave. 

Dr. De 1 seeks to avoid any contact between these two passages by 
holding that the meaning of the latter is merely ' ' disapproval of a dis- 
astrous ending, perhaps in conformity with a similar conventional 
prohibition in the drama." Now Bhamaha is far from partial to dra- 
maturgy and it is somewhat surprising if it was from this source that 
he derived his rule. But what makes this view impossible is the ex- 
traordinary similarity of language in the two stanzas; it cannot be an 
accident that Bhamaha has nayakam prdg upanyasya, vangaviryagru- 
tddibhih, and anyotkarsavidhitsayd in a context where they directly 
recall Dandin's prdg upanyasya nayakam, vangaviryangruiddini, and 
ndyakotkarsavarnanam. The possibilities of accidental likeness are far 
exceeded here The argument of Bhamaha is quite simple, you must 
not make a hero of a man by extolling his race, heroism, and learning, 
and then destroy him to exalt another person as hero, the person who 
is to come out victorious at the end should be extolled also in the be- 
ginning. We have a direct attack on Dandin's doctrine and it becomes 
much more probable that the following passage in Bhamaha, which in 
itself is not conclusive, may be really directed against Dandin. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that there is sufficient evi- 
dence to turn the scales strongly in favor of the view that Bhamaha 
actually knew and attacked Dandin. The arguments in favor of this 
view are much stronger than those adduced against it and at the least 
render the assumption of the priority of Bhamaha extremely hazardous. 
Possibly the mistaken idea that Bhamaha belonged to c. 600 a.d., 
which was once suggested by Jacobi, 2 may have encouraged the view 
that he was anterior to Dandin, and this has been adhered to even 
when that inaccurate opinion was corrected by its author. 

1 Sanskrit Poetics, i, 68, n 2 * Bhamsattakaha, p 54*, n 1. 
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It remains to consider, disregarding the date of Bhamaha, the upper 
limit to be assigned to Dandin. We may assume that the Kdvyddarga 
and the Dagakumdracarita are by the same hand ; the evidence 1 ad- 
duced against this theory is clearly of no substantial value. We are 
assured by Rajagekhara 2 that Dandin wrote three works. The guesses 
at the third are not happy, Pischel's M rcchakatikd, Jacobi's Chando- 
viciti, may be dismissed, nor is Hari Chand's Andmayastotra worthy of 
serious consideration. The Kcddpariccheda is prima facie more plausi- 
ble, since the form in which it is referred to by Dandin (iii, 171) is 
rather suggestive of a treatise of his own But the very form of the 
title seems to indicate merely a chapter additional to the three which 
make up the Kdvyddarga as we have it. If ever written, it may have 
served as the model of Bhamaha's work on this topic, which is alluded 
to in the Kdmadhenu commentary on Vamana (p 29) The riddle of 
the third work remains, accordingly, still unsolved The Dagakumdra- 
carita necessarily offers us little material for dating its author, yet 
something may be deduced from its contents. Its picture of India sug- 
gests that it was not composed under the Gupta empire or that of 
Harsavardhana, and that it may, therefore, fall in the period between 
these two events s The style is certainly not inconsistent with the viaw 
that Dandin was a predecessor both of Subandhu and of Bana It may 
be granted that, as the Kdvyddarga is sufficient to show, Dandin was 
well able to display skill in the Kavya manner, and that Ucchvdsa VII 
with its avoidance of any labial letters is a distinct tour deforce. But 
that does not in the least alter the fact that Dandin writes a far more 
natural style than either of the writers named, and that it is much more 
probable that he preceded than that he followed Bana. 

Efforts, as we have seen, have been made to prove use of Bana, but 
obviously without any cogency. To these may be added the suggestion 
of Han Chand 4 that Tarunavacaspati is right when he holds that 
Dandm's statement (i, 25), that there are exceptions to the rule that 
the Akhydyikd should be narrated by the hero, is an allusion to the 
Harsacanta of Bana in which the story of Harsa is recounted by Bana 
himself. As a matter of fact we have not the slightest reason to adopt 
this suggestion, which naturally occurred to Tarunavacaspati, because 
he, like ourselves, had not before him the older Akhydyikds and Kathds 
on which the rules of Dandin's predecessors were based. Whether we 

1 G J Agashe, IA , xhv, 67 f 

2 Han Chand, op cit , pp 78 ff 

3 Collins, The Geographical Data of the Raghuvamsa and DaSakumaracarita, p. 46. 

4 Op ctt,p 81 
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take Bhamaha's account or that criticized by Dandin, we have every 
assurance that they were framed before Bana wrote or at any rate be- 
fore his works became of importance as models. In Rudrata we find 
that the Harsacarita and the Kddambari have succeeded in winning 
their way into recognition so that the descriptions of the two types 
conform generally to their nature. 1 Dandin and Bhamaha on the 
contrary preceded this result, were it otherwise, we must have found 
a very different presentation of the case. We can easily understand by 
observation of the accounts in the authors of treatises on the drama 
how definitions of species of literature were drawn up; they rested on 
imperfect inductions m which minor points were treated as fundamen- 
tal; Dandin reacted against this, while Bhamaha, who is often more 
wedded to tradition, was content to accept the tradition as handed 
down. 

We may, therefore, place Dandin with some confidence before Bana 
and Subandhu That he was later than Kahdasa is indicated by certain 
hints Thus in Kdvyddarga, i, 45: 

prasddavat prasiddhdrtham indor mdivaradyuti 
laksma laksmim tanotih pratihsubhagam vacah 

there has been seen a reference to the Qakuntald, i, 20 . 

mahnam api himdngor laksma laksmim tanoti. 

Again in Kdvyddarga, n, 129: 

sundari sd bhavaty evam vivekah kena jdyate 9 
prabhdmdtram hi taralam drgyate na taddgrayah. 

there is a hint of Qakuntala, l, 25 

mdnusisu katham vd sydd asya rupasya sambhavah 9 
na prabhdtaralam jyohr udeh vasudhdtaldt. 

Or again for Kdvyddarga, n, 286. 

yasydh kusumagayydpi komaldngyd rujdkarl 
sddhigete katham tanvi hutdganavatim citdm? 

a model may be found in the pathetic address in the Raghuvanga, 
viii, 56. 

navapallavasamstare 'pi te 

mrdu duyeta yad angam arpitam 
tad idam visahisyate katham 

vada vdmoru dtddhirohanam 9 

1 De, BSOS , m, 515. 
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These instances might be increased, but, without strictly proving de- 
pendence, they do give substance to the belief that Dandin either him- 
self used, or cited poets who used, Kalidasa as a model. If Dandin 
chose, he could doubtless easily have written these verses, and it may 
well be, though we cannot prove it, that a considerable proportion of 
his illustrations is of his own composition. 

If Dandin is later than Kalidasa, it is only natural that he should 
know Bhasa, and there is no real doubt that it is from him, 1 and not 
from the M rcchakatikd, that he takes the famous verse 

hmpativa tamo 'ngdm varsativanjanam nabhah 

The conclusion thus suggested, which places Dandin some time 
before 600 a d., would, of course, be entirely overthrown, were we to 
accept the ingenious theory of Ramakrsna Kavi 2 which finds a third 
work for Dandin in the Avantisundari, a Kathd, and from that frag- 
mentary text, supplemented by the metrical Avantisundarikathdsdra, 
deduces that Dandin was the great-grandson of a certain Damodara, 
who was the protege of a Pallava king Sinhavisnu, and who was identi- 
cal with the famous poet Bharavi It must be remembered that the 
date of Bharavi is not definitely ascertained, and it is suggested that 
Sinhavisnu reigned about 500 a.d., so that it may be held that the date 
which would thus be attained for Dandin as his great-grandson would 
be plausible enough But it is clearly impossible to accept this evidence 
seriously, for two reasons, either of which must be conclusive, Firstly, 
there is the fact that the fragments of the Avantisundari do not in any 
way identify Damodara with Bharavi, and, secondly, it is not in the 
least clear that even the Kathdsdra, which has no independent author- 
ity, does anything of the sort It merely says (i, 22) of Damodara: 

sa medhdvi kavir vidvdn bhdravih prabhavo girdm 
anurudhydkaron maitrim narendre I isnuvardhane. 

Nothing but ingenuity will enable us to see in bhdravih in this stanza a 
proper name or Biruda, and, even if it were so to be taken, there is 
nothing whatever to indicate that the author of the Kirdtdrjuniya is 
meant. It may be added that, so far as one can judge from the de- 
plorably mutilated Avantisundari, there is no reason whatever to accept 
identification of the author Dandin, son of Vlradatta and Gaurl, grand- 
son of Manoratha, with the author of the Kdvyddarqa and Dagakumdra- 
carita* 

1 Cdrudatta, i, 19, Balacartta, l, 15 

5 Ed of Avantisundari (DaksinabharatI Series, no 3, 1924). 

5 See S K De, Ind Hist Quarterly, l, 30 ff 
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The relation of the BhaHi-Kavya to Dandin unfortunately remains 
dubious, as does the actual date of Bhatti's work, though the mention 
of King Qrldharasena of Valabhl assigns it roughly to a period between 
550 and 650 a d Moreover, it must be remembered that we have not 
Bhatti's authority for the names of the figures which he illustrates; 
these rest on MS. tradition or the commentary Jayamangald The 
result of Jacobi's own researches x is to show that Bhatti used a different 
source, or rather sources, from Bhamaha and Dandin, whose versions 
may conceivably go back to a common origin Nothing is adduced by 
Jacobi 2 to establish the priority of Bhatti to Dandin, and there appears 
in fact no reason to assume any relation of dependence on either side. 
In the case of Bhamaha, as we have seen, there is no real doubt as to 
Bhatti's priority, but it is not suggested by Jacobi that in his treat- 
ment of Alamkdras he served as the model for that writer 

1 SBA , 1922, pp 218 ff 

3 ZDMG , lxiv, 139, but see SBA , 1922, p 217, and cf Kane, IA , xli, 208 

University of Edinburgh. 



gRNGARIC elaboration in SAKUNTALA ACT III 

By SHRIPAD KRISHNA BELVALKAR 

IN an attempt to rise above the recensions of the Sakuntala and to 
formulate something like an approximation to its Ur-text 2 the crux 
of the critique, no doubt, is the problem of the Sriigaric elaboration 
that we find in the Kashmir-Bengali families of MSS as compared with 
the Deccan and South-Indian families of MSS In its shortest form, 
as given by Cappeller, the scene occupies 3 stanzas and 23 lines of 
prose, from the exit of the two friends at page 34, line 14, to their re- 
entrance with Gautami at page 35, line 24. Patankar's so-called 
" purer " Devanagari text differs from Cappeller 's only by the reten- 
tion of the stanza " Gandharvena vivahena," etc., which Cappeller 
finds " uberflussia V (Emleitung, xn) On the other hand, Pischel's 
edition of 1877 em arges the s cene to about 13 .stanzas and 78 prose 
lines, whde the text of the Kashmir MS , apart from slight variations 
in readings, differs from Pischel's edition only by the addition of _five 
"prose" lines alter PischePs stanza 7 9, whi le it omits Pischel's stanza 80 
and the~two prose lines T>efore it, as also the one-line address behind 
the" clirtauTto the Cakravaka-Temale after stanza 89 The longer text 
is accordingly about four times as large as the shorter, and there is 
so much scope, and even prima facie justification, therein for forming 
a subjective evaluation that I had long despaired of ever being able 
to reach a satisfactory solution of the problem. A chance remark 
made by that acute French scholar, Professor Sylvain Levi, in his 
epoch-making work, Le Theatre Indien, note 1 to page 182 (Appendice, 
page 37), set me, however, on the track, and I believe that it is now 
possible to arrive at a text of the scene neither too short nor too long, 
a text which retains only the dramatically essential elements, and at 
which no " Puritan of the type of Monier Williams " needs any longer 
cavil. I do not propose, for obvious reasons, to give here the actual 
tentatively constituted text, but only discuss the broad lines along 
which it can be formulated 

The strongest argument of the champions of the Kashmir-Bengali 
text has been of course the fact that the stanza " Caruna sphuritena," 

1 The principles underlying such an attempt, and certain results to be obtained 
by their application, I have discussed in a paper recently contributed to Asia Major, 
vol. n, fasc l, pp 79-104 
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etc. (Pischel, 88), which occurs only in the longer version, has been 
quoted by Visvanatha, the author of the Sdhityadarpana, 1 who belongs 
to the first half of the fourteenth century. Saradaranjan Ray a also 
points out that in the twelfth century Vardhamana quotes the latter 
half of stanza 83 of the elaborated version as of Kalidasa. The re- 
joinder on the other side is that this simply proves that the " tamper- 
ing " with the text was already in Bengal an accomplished fact by the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and that it is, therefore, no wonder that 
Bengal writers like Visvanatha show their acquaintance with it. But 
if now it can be shown that even so early a writer as Sriharsa in the 
Ratnavall (first half of the seventh century) has imitated the longer 
Sriigaric version, it will have to be in that case concluded that some 
part of the " elaboration " probably comes from Kalidasa himself. 
Now, Saganka in the plantain-bower, in the second act of the Ratndvali, 
is a close enough parallel to Sakuntala in the cane-bower in the third 
act of the Sakuntala. Both are the suffering victims of the God of 
Love, and are introduced in the scene with the standard paraphernalia 
of a bed of lotus-leaves together with a wreath and wristlets of lotus- 
stalks, and so forth The hero in both the plays describes the bed and 
the other objects in the bower from which the heroine has just de- 
parted The heroine in Sriharsa's play returns to the bower and over- 
hears the words of the hero as he places upon his bosom a lotus-stalk 
trinket, which she had unwittingly dropped down In Kalid&sa's play 
this happens only in the longer version of the scene This should es- 
tablish a prima facie presumption in favor of the longer version, pro- 
vided, of course, that it can be proved that Srlharsa was a close student 
and an imitator of Kalidasa Now, that Kahdasa's works were dili- 
gently and appreciatively studied at the court of Srlharsa can be safely 
concluded from the encomium which his court-poet Bana bestows 
upon Kalidasa (Harsacarita, Introduction, stanza 17) 

Nirgatasu na vd leasya Kalidasasya sulctmu \ 
Pritir madhuTab&ndrdsu manjarisvwa jayate \ | 

And as to Srih arsa's, imitati ng Kalidasa, we have been able to gather, 
even in a humed reading of Sriharsa's Priyadarsikd 3 for the purpose, 
the following clear-enough instances, besides the imitation of the " Bee 
episode " pointed out by Sy lvainJLtev i 



1 Nir Sag , ed of 1922, p 346 | 

2 Sdlcuntala, 6th edition, Calcutta 1922, p 284 || 

3 Parallels are also to be found in the Ndgananda, but it is not intended to be 
exhaustive on the point 
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Pnyadarhka, i, 8. Malatnkdgntmttra, i, 11; 

Pnyadarhka, u, 8 VtkramorvaHya, iv, 7; 

" Sansfi sanse rajjanti, duve ettha um- " Savve sagandhe vlsasadi; duve vi ettha 
mattft " (Pnyad., m, 4, 16). arannafi " (Sakuntala, v, 21, 85), 

Also, " Duve ettha ummattafi" (Vt- 
kram. , u, 8, 3) 

" Diaham rattim vi tujjha anurao " Sakuntala's love-letter, " Tujjha na fine 
(Pnyad., p. 30, end, Vain Vilas ed , hiaam mama una kamo diva pi rattim 
1906). pi," etc 

" Kassa dfiva edam uttantam nivedia " Samvibhattam hi dukkham sanhavea- 
sajjhaveanam via dukkham kanssam " nam hodi " (Sak , in, 9, 4). 

(Pnyad., p 37, middle) 

" Kamalinlbaddhfinurao vi mahuarao The well-known song m Act v of the 
maladim pekkhia ahinavarasassada- Sakuntala " Ahinavamahuloluo tu- 

lampado," etc (Pnyad , p 39, end) mam," etc , 

" Saalapudhavlpanttanasamatthena Vac- " Tumam dava asahainl jae pudhavl- 
charaena panttfianti," etc (Prvyad , natho samive vattadi " Sak , (Pischel 

n, 8, 6) ed , p 59, end) 

But why multiply instances? Nothing can carry conviction if the 
cases already cited have failed to evoke it 

A careful study of the contexts in which the abo ve paralle ls occur 
should indicate to us the way in which Sriharsa modifies the ideas and ) 
images of Kahdasa to suit his own purpose I choose just one case by 
way of illustration Sanskrit poets are in the habit of mentioning 
a number of creepers that blossom in the spring, among others the 
Mddhavi, which puts forth flowers in the month of Madhava, — Vaisa- 
kha, or April-May, and the Naramahka, whose flowering season comes 
about a month later, in what is known as the Grlsma-rtu Now, it will 
be remembered that the Sakuntala opens at the very beginning of the 
Grlsma, and hence the creeper Navamalikd is described in the opening 
act as navakusuma jowand, or " showing forth her youth in the form 
of new blossom. 'fyThe other creeper, Mudhavl, is not at all mentioned 
m_the Devanagarl recension of the play In the Kashmir recension 
(which in my opinion preserves the most genuine version of the garden- 
scene) the creeper is mentioned, but only to motivate the heroine's 
movement away from the tree behind which the hero was standing 
concealed, a movement which Priyamvada stops with the words, 
Cittha idhayyeva dava baularukkhasafnlve . Tae samivatthidde 

laddsanddho via baularukkhao padibhddi The jJengah^ version of the 
scene, as I have elsewhere l shown, considerably disturbs the sequence 

1 Asta Major, vol h, fasc i, p. 101 , also Sir Asvtosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee, vol. 
iii, pt. 2, p 356. 
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of the speeches and is responsible for large interpolations, amongst 
others the reference to the Mddhavilata and its blossoming out of 
seksovt^Asamae kkhu esd dmulddo maulidd mdhavUadd) . In the GrTsma- 
rtu the Mddhavi can be properly described only as past its flower- 
ing season (adikkantakusumasamad), — as the Kashmir MS. in fact 
describes it, — although the creeper may still put forth a few late 
buds now and then. If now we turn to S riharsa's Ratndvali, we see the 
way in which the two-creeper motif has been adopted by that poet and 
turned to a slightly varying use The second act of the Ratndvali 
opens in the vernal season with the Mddhavl (for which the Queen in 
the play affects a partiality) in full blossom A Navamdhkd creeper in 
the same garden is the favorite of the King and it has not yet com- 
menced its normal flowering season The King, however, secures an 
akdlakusumasamjananadohala, or a prescription for inducing the 
creeper to yield flowers earlier than its normal period, so as to prevent 
the Queen from securing an easy victory over him in that respect. 
Here the trend of events follows the regular botanical sequence, which 
the extra passage in the Bengali recension altogether subverts, there- 
by betraying the hand of the unskilful interpolator, who may, possibly, 
have taken his cue from Srlharsa's Ratndvali itself. 

Reverting now to the Srngaric passage in the third act of the Sdkun- 
tala, the most cogent objection against its shorter version is the fact 
thatiPplays f ast and loq se_ with the time-indications of the scene 
The act opens a little bef ore 2 p m , af ter the conclu sion of the mid- 
day libation; 1 " andtheTieat of the dayliT still unabated 2 when the King 
ob jects^to^Sakuntala 's going out of fhe_bower. If this indicates, let 
us say, about 4 p.m , Kalidasa here seems to take nearly seven pages 
of Cappeller's edition to cover this period of two hours When Gau- 
tami later enters at the conclusion of the Srngaric scene, it is already 
evening, and the poet, following the shorter version, requires scarcely 
half a page of the same edition to cover this subsequent period from 
4 p.m. to sunselyyTt is not, of course, meant that a scene should take 
as much time in the acting of it as would be required in actual life for 
the happening of the action represented in the scene. This would be 
absurd. But vnthm the same scene a careful poet is expected to ob- 
serve the same time-ratio. The shorter version of the present scene 
fails to do so. The longer version, on the other hand, does observe the 
proportion and, what is more, interposes in the latter part of the scene 
a sentence indicative of the flight of time: Dindvasdnacchdyeva puro- 
mvlam vanaspateh (Pischel, 81). Continuing the scene from this point, 

1 Cappeller, p 28, 1. 11. 2 Apanmrvavu) dwasah, ibid , p. 34, 1. 84. 
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it will b i noted that Pischel's stanza 83 has to be retained on the au- 
thority of Vardhamana, as also stanza 84, which is adopted in the 
Ratndvall. If, farther on, we have to retain stanza 88, which is quoted 
by Visvunatha, that necessarily involves the retention of the majority 
of at least the prose speeches leading up to it, including the episode of 
the rety ng of the lotus wristlet The essential features of the Srngaric 
scene hrve accordingly some kind of a warrant for their existence. On 
critical grounds I believe it possible to reduce the version of the scene 
as given by Pischel by the dropping of some five or six stanzas and twice 
as manh e 'nes or prose; but against the genuineness of the scene when 
thus sbondned 1 know of no valid arguments that can be urged except 
the pui Ij * ubjective ones. I am not here ignoring the cogent remarks 
of Pnnel'7 et S Ray, * which would prove fatal to the longer version if 
it were <t ck possible to meet them. He says " The passagejlescribes 
at great length how the mrndlavalaya was picked up by Dusyanta and 
put back oh the wrist of Sakuntala. This, however, contradicts, the 
poet; f?r later on we find the mrndlavalaya still lying in the grove. 
Compare Hastdd bhrastdm Warn bisdbharanam ity dsajjamdneksano 
Nirgantum sahasd na vetasagrhdd iso 'smi sunydd api (infra), which is 
undoub L edly authentic, being common to all the recensions " 

Now, as agaim»4his argument it can be urged m the firstplace 
that, in spite or^the remarks of the commentator Raghavabhatta 
anent the line, Stananyastosiram prasithilamrndlaikavalayam, namely, 
Mrndlasya ekam mukhyam valayam yatra . ekam ity anena valaydn- 
tardsahatvam dhvanyate, we have really no right to conclude that 
Sakuntala wore only one wristlet on each hand • there must have been 
more than one so worn;- only, as the word mrndlaika points out, they 
were all made of lotus-stalks alone. But even supposing that we agree 
to concede his point to Raghavabhatu 1 , there was, one may urge, the 
other hand in any case, from which the equally loose wristlet could 
drop away any time — even subsequent to the retying of the wristlet 
by Dusyanta on one of the hands^. Finally, — and this is the most 
probable hypothesis, — just as the lotus-leaves placed on the bosom 
of the heroine to allay the heat had to be frequently replaced by 
fresher ones, so must it have been even with the wristlets Compare 
Pischel's stanza 73 (dsuvimardita — v. 1, vivarnita — mrndlavalaydni), 
and particularly the stage-direction in the Ratndvall at the beginning 
of the bower-scene — Nahnipatraih sayanlyam mrndlair valaydni 
(note the plural) ca racayitvd parisistdni nahnlpatrani Sdgarikdyd 
hfdaye niksipati, as also the stanza, Sthiiam urasi msdlam padmini- 

1 Op at , p 284 
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patram etat, and so forth, 1 in which the king describes the condition of 
one of the cast-off lotus-leaves. There was surely no dearth of lotus- 
stalks, so that the friends could prepare only two wristlets and no more. 
Ray's objection need not be held, therefore, to outbalance thje weight 
of the other internal and external evidence thus far considered. 

Finally, a word as to the way in which deliberate interpolations 
which are of the nature of weak paraphrases of the words of the origi- 
nal, or minor variations of a poetic theme successfully introduced by 
the author of the original, come to be made and adopted as genuine 
parts of the text. That this is mostly the work of the cleverer **l of 
students and of self-opinionated pandits who combine in thtenselves 
the functions of a second-rate critic and a third-rate poet,yoiay be 
almost taken for granted; and in connection with this I recnember 
how, in the upper clases of the high schools, we were often repaired by 
our Sanskrit teacher to versify simpler passages from the Kddambari 
or the Dasakumaracarita, or put some well-known stanzas from Kali- 
dasa or other classical writers into metres different from the ariginal, 
while retaining intact (and even occasionally improving) the central 
idea of the verse and as many as possible of its words Wi.h some 
effort, I believe I can still reproduce some of my juvenile ef orts, of 
which I thought very highly at the time and which I often wrote down 
in my own copy of the original Such exercises in composition have 
been all along current in India, and it is conceivable that from the 
margins of some of the MSS these jejune productions got adopted into 
the text of the original in the course of successive transcriptions from 
MSS, with perhaps the addition of the prefatory apt ca, or 4 ^hd hi, to 
mark their adventitious character, although it would ' e too rigorous 
an application of the principle underlying this faci to reject as non- 
genuine every single stanza of a text that has these prefatory par- 
ticles, as Cappeller seems to have done in his " kurzere Textform " of 
the play In dealing with all such interpolations, especially when they 
are of a respectable age as being vouchsafed for by more than one MS., 
the conscientious editor has often to fall back upon " higher criticism," 
which is often subjective in its nature, and the editor can inspire con- 
fidence in the conclusions that he may thereby reach only in propor- 
tion to the success that he may have already attained in applying to 
the same text the more objective canons of textual criticism. 

1 Hatnavall, 11, 12 
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A RAMAYANA STORY IN TIBETAN FROM 
CHINESE TURKESTAN 

By FREDERICK WILLIAM THOMAS 

THE text which forms the subject of this modest study is by no 
means one that would have been expected to emerge from the now 
famous hidden library of Tun-huang (Chien-to-fung). The Indian lit- 
erary works hitherto recovered from Chinese Turkestan, whether San- 
skrit or Prakrit originals or versions in other languages, are almost 
exclusively of a Buddhist character. But here we have manuscripts 
exhibiting the story of the chief Brahmanical epic, the ddi-kdvya, with 
no infusion of Buddhism. From the extreme east of the region, the very 
border of China proper, comes a Tibetan version of the story of Rama. 

The first document (A) is one of the numerous rolls of thin yellow- 
colored paper which were inscribed with Chinese translations of Bud- 
dhist sutras It is quite similar to those illustrated in Sir Aurel Stein's 
Serindia, plates CLXVI-CLXVII1, and along with them is deposited 
in the India Office Library It is of considerable extent, measuring 
15 feet 1 inch by lOf inches (26 cm ), and the Chinese sutra for which 
it was originally pieced together fills with its regular columns (c. 18 5 
cm ) of finely written characters the whole of one side The Tibetan 
writing, 439 lines (25 cm in width), in a rather cursive, but for the 
most part elegant, hand, occupies the greater part of the reverse 

This arrangement of the two languages, which is abundantly exem- 
plified in other cases, affords ground for chronological deductions We 
have many Tibetan documents, letters, memoranda, short treatises, 
and the like, similarly associated with Chinese texts. In all cases the 
Chmese was the prius It is clear that during one period disused or 
appropriated MSS of Chinese sutras were freely used by the Tibetans as 
stationery. The period of Tibetan domination in the eastern part of 
Chinese Turkestan extends from about 700 to about 850 a d , when the 
region passed under the control of the Turki-speakmg Uigurs We may 
safely conclude that most of the Tibetan writings from those territories 
belong to period 700-900 a d , and that the Chinese books which were 
turned to such use were of a somewhat earlier date. 

The second document (B = Ch 80 IX 3), likewise fragmentary at 
the beginning, is of rough, yellowish paper, measuring 5 feet 1J inches 
in length by 11 f inches (c. 29 cm.) in width. The one side is inscribed 
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with 99 lines, of the full width, in a large hand, which varies between 
a square formal type of characters and a more cursive style: it contains 
not a few additions and corrections in a smaller, cursive writing, which 
also appears on the back of the document. There we find in that hand, 
but, as regards the latter half, with larger and more formal characters, 
which may be due to the scribe of the obverse, 39 lines widthwise (c. 
25 5 cm ), plus one lengthwise line presenting another part (C) of the 
story and here also we find one correction similar to those on the ob- 
verse. Upon the evidence which we have of the variation of style there 
is nothing to show that a single scribe is not responsible for the whole. 

The corrections on the obverse side correspond, so far as the com- 
mon ground is concerned, with the readings on the reverse. Elsewhere 
they to a certain extent correspond with those in document A. 

The reverse contains also, in a much blacker ink and partly in a 
different hand, some notes, drafts of letters and the like 

The three 1 documents are mutually independent. C corresponds 
rather closely with A, but in such a manner that the two must be dif- 
ferent translations of one original. B covers for the most part different 
ground from A, a preceding part of the story But in the common part 
it clearly goes back to the same original What was this original? 

The story, as told, is in form and substance wholly Indian, and the 
interspersed verses are unmistakably Indian in style and sentiment. 
But we should seek in vain for an Indian version of the Ramayaij.a to 
which the text closely corresponds. It follows the general lines of the 
narrative in the Mahd-Bhdrata (Yana-Parvan, chapters 274-290); but 
the incidents and the nomenclature differ widely, and indeed surpris- 
ingly. A few examples may be given 

The demon Malyavant is the son, not of Sukesa, but of the " Yaksa" 
Kore (Kuvera), who is distinguished from Vaisravana Dasaratha has 
only two wives (not named), and only two sons, whose names appear as 
Ramana and Laksana (the latter always so spelled, the MSS showing no 
cerebrals). Sita, is a daughter of Ravana (always named Dasagrfva); 
and, when cast away and found by Indian husbandmen, she is in no 
way connected with king Janaka of Videha, who, m fact, is not men- 
tioned The account of the search for Sita differs in many details from 
what we find m the Mahd-Bhdrata and the Rdmdyana. The birth of 
Lava and Kusa is prior to Slta's banishment and is quite differently 
narrated. The scandal which causes the banishment is reduced to a 
single saying overheard by Ramana, who has an interview in quite 
popular style with a washerman's wife, and receives instruction con- 

1 Concerning a fourth document see the addendum (p 212) 
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cerning the nature of women. The recovery of Slta and her children 
takes place upon the earnest representations of Hanumant. 

Among the variations of nomenclature, we may mention that 
Kumbhakarna is replaced, in his first occurrence, by Amalakarna, or 
Utpalakarna(?), Kaikasi by Mekesina or Megasina or Mesina, Vibhi- 
sana by Birisana or Birinasa. Uma is Umade or Upade, Hanumant 's 
companions are Pagsu and Sintu (not Ahgada and Tara, as in the Rd- 
mdyana) , the two eagles are Pada and Sampada (not Jatayu and Sam- 
pa ti, as in the Mahd-Bhdrata and Rdmdyana) ; Marica becomes Maruce; 
the monkeys who make the bridge are Maku and Damsi; and so forth. 

Certain incidents have a distinctly popular tone. Besides that al- 
ready mentioned, we have Ravana carrying off Slta along with the plot 
of ground or estate (sa gzi) ; 1 the monkeys enter the cave holding by 
each other's tails, Sugrlva in his fight with Balm has a mirror tied to his 
tail; Hanumant, when captured by Havana's forces, begs to be killed 
as his father was killed. 

We have therefore a highly peculiar Rdmdyana story. Whence and 
how did it come to the Chinese frontier of Turkestan ? No Rama story 
known from India exhibits a majority of the above features, but there 
are certainly some attachments The name of Ravana's father is given 
(B) as Ratana, which reminds us of the Ratnasravas (for Visravas) of 
the Jama Rdmdyana (sarga I, 11. 132 sqq ). Ravana's interview with 
Visnu has some resemblance to that narrated in the Uttara-kdnda of 
Valmlki's poem (c. 24) The story of the washerman's wife recurs in 
Tulasidasa's Rdmdyana (Lava-Kusa kdnda cf. Bhdgavata-Purdna, ix. 
11.8 sqq ) But the largest amount of similarity is found in the first of 
the two Rama narratives (IX c 51 and XIII c. 107) contained in the 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara 

There are two indications which perhaps point in different direc- 
tions. The first is the form of the names of Dasarite (Dasaratha), Pra- 
haste, the Yaksa Kore (Kuvera) , the nominative in e may be due to 
the language of Khotan There is also another name which has a rather 
Central Asian appearance This is Manlyapanta, or Malhyampata, 
or Malyapada, for Malyavant It is impossible to suppose that the 
Tibetan concocted these forms or derived them direct from a Sanskrit 
original. A Chinese source being excluded on the ground of the general 
correctness of the other names, and the 'Khotanl' and 'Tokhari' for 
similar reasons, an original in one of the indigenous monosyllabic 
languages of Chinese Turkestan is not out of the question. 

1 This is, perhaps, due to the representations showing her on a sort of platform. 
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A second possibility is perhaps indicated by the reference to the man 
Litsabyid Dri-ma-dag-pa, whose wife's utterance led to Slta's banish- 
ment It looks as if we here were dealing with a Licchavi rajaka 
(washerman). In that case a Nepalese source is suggested The sugges- 
tion has no antecedent improbability During the seventh and eighth 
centuries Tibet was in close relations with Nepal, and the soldiers or 
Nepalese auxiliaries may easily have carried the story with the armies 
which overran the eastern part of Chinese Turkestan. In that case we 
are dealing with a popular form of the Rama story having a currency 
in Nepal. This would furnish the direct connection with India that is 
demanded by the undiluted Indian character of the narrative. 

In any case we have in these documents testimony to the early cur- 
rency of popular Rama narratives following the general lines and scale 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata and departing freely from the classical version of 
Valmlki Some such narrative may have found a place in Gunadhya's 
Brhat-kafhd, which in this point may be reflected by the Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara; the extant portion of Budhasvamin's Sloka-samgraha does not 
seem to give it. 

The Tibetan writing in the documents, though it presents some pe- 
culiarities, found also in other specimens from Turkestan, is in all es- 
sentials identical with that still in use The language also is what we 
are accustomed to in inscriptions, edicts, letters, the writings of Mi-la- 
ras-pa, and so forth. There are words and phrases not to be traced in 
dictionaries, and the irregularities in the initial consonants, the abund- 
ance of homonyms, and the insufficiency of syntax, which obscure the 
meaning in all Tibetan writings not guaranteed by versions in other 
languages, are here also in full operation But the story is simply told, 
and the whole might, if it were worth while, be edited and translated, 
except that the verses would create a difficulty In the two abstracts 
given below, the third document C being useful only as supplying a 
fragmentary part of A, I have inserted most of the verses (literatim as 
regards all peculiarities of spelling, metre and so forth) with renderings 
of a quite tentative, and in places even conjectural, character 

Documents A and C 

1-3 The YaksinI Megasina [Kaikasl] finds favour with the Muni 
[Ratnasravas or Visravas], who with her begets three sons, 
DaSagrfva, Amalakarna (distinguished infra from Kum- 
bhakarna), and Birinasa [Vibhlsana] Upon Dasagriva, the 
eldest, Brahma confers ten heads, and his strength is in pro- 
portion. 
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4-22. (fragmentary). Man-lya-pan-ta (Malyavant) proposes to 
(C 1-9) the "sons of gods" [Devaputras] that they should combine 
and go to Lahka-pura, the realm of their uncle [Vaisravana]. 
Seeing the prosperity of Vaisravana, he weeps. Being asked 
the cause of his tears, he explains that he remembers his 
father, the Yaksa Kore [Kuvera], who had been expelled by 
Vaisravana and sent down to hell. He implores the assistance 
of the 'sons of the gods,' who are willing to help, but profess 
their inability 
22-30. At the suggestion of Malyavant the "sons of gods," desiring 
(C 9-15) to conquer the gods, worship Brahma with asceticism and 
so forth during one hundred thousand years. Brahma, how- 
ever, knowing their evil object, accords nothing They con- 
tinue their efforts, and then beg of Brahma boons, namely: 

(1) that everyone at whom they shoot an arrow shall die; 

(2) a life-charm (g-yun-drun = svashka) to prevent their be- 
ing killed by others, and (3) sovereignty of the three worlds. 
Brahma replies that he is himself the only sovereign of the 
three worlds and he cannot be reached by an arrow 

30-33. The sons of the gods try to propitiate Mahadeva But he 
(C 15-19) also, knowing their evil purpose, will not appear, even when 
Dasagriva cuts off one of his own heads and makes it into a 
burnt offering 
33-41 Mahadeva's wife Upade [C Umade = Uma], being very 
(C 19-23) compassionate, appeals to her lord; and upon his continuing 
obdurate she herself comes before the 'sons of the gods,' and 
advises them to give up Mahadeva and propitiate her They 
declining upon the ground that she is a woman, she grows 
angry and prophesies their overthrow by a woman 
41-47 Similarly Mahadeva's minister Prahasta is rebuffed, as being 
(C 23-30) a monkey, and prophesies overthrow by a monkey 

47-54 After a long time, as Mahadeva still disdains to appear, the 
(C 30-36) goddess of speech [Sarasvati] takes the form of a lump on the 
tip of the tongues of the sons of the gods and so modifies 
their requests, making them demand (1) sovereignty over 
the gods, (2) a life-amulet preventing death at the hands of 
any being who does not first cut off Dasagriva's horse-head, 

(3) death of any being against whom they hurl the first 
arrow 

54-56. Thus the gods are defeated by the sons of the gods, and in 
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(C 36-39) Lanka-pura gods and men are destroyed, and the demons 
who fill the island make Dasagriva their king. 

56-60. The gods who rule the three worlds take council together and 
arrange that a human being capable of destroying the demons 
must be born as a daughter of Dasagriva. 

60-65. A wife of Dasagriva gives birth to a daughter, who, as the 
sign-readers declare, will ruin her father and all the demons. 
So the child is enclosed in a copper vessel and committed to 
the waters She is found and adopted by Indian peasants, 
who name her Rol-rfied-ma [Lllavatl]. 

65-72 The king of Jambu-dvlpa, by name Dasaratha, being without 
a son, prays to 500 Rsis dwelling on Gans-di-se (Kailasa). 
They send him a flower, stating that he should give it to his 
chief queen, he should then have a son Out of compassion 
the chief queen causes half of the flower to be given to the 
junior queen. Two sons are born The son of the junior 
queen, three nights the senior, is named Ramana The chief 
queen's son is named Laksana 

72-82. Dasaratha, returning wounded from battle on the side of the 
gods, decides to abdicate and discusses with the chief queen 
the enthronement of Ramana or Laksana He is in perplexity 
through consideration for the chief queen, and is seriously ill; 
which Ramana perceiving prays that his father may live on 
condition of his own retirement to a hermitage He departs, 
and Laksana is crowned, after which Dasaratha dies 

82-89. Laksana visits Ramana and offers to resign the overlordship 
[cakravartitva] of the four Dvlpas, to which he is unequal. 
Ramana declines, whereupon Laksana takes a pair of Ra- 
mana's shoes [chags] and instals them, himself playing the 
part of minister. 
89-108. The girl Rol-rfied-ma having grown up and being very beau- 
tiful, the peasants send everywhere to seek for her a suitable 
mate They find Ramana, whose appearance greatly im- 
presses them , they offer him the girl (11. 95-105) — 

skra ni mlhon tin gyasu hkhyil/dmig ni 'ud dpal la// 

tshans pa hi dbyans liar kha dog rnam par dag / 

hphral ba rgyan mchog mdzes pa dbyisu sis / / 

dpal Idan dri myed pad mo mchog las skyes / 

lus ni yan lag yons su tshan/ 

gser gyi gzugs la/nor bu phyis pa hdrah// 

phyogs kun hod kyis rnam par gsal bar gdah / 
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lus la ca hdan .rgyal po spos Jcyi dri / 

hgro Idan lha rdzas yid hon brjod pahi tshe/ 

g-yar nas 'ud dpal la hi nad.kyan rgyun du Itan// 

hdi ni gan du mdzum zin dgod pa hi dus de naf 

rol mo sgra snan nag ni hbyun bar hgyur// 

bud myed r%n chen hjig Hen hdir byun ba/ / 

tha mal kun kyi dban du gyur ma lags// 

khyod ma gthogs pa myihi hjig rten na/ / 

hdi h-i bdag po gzan na gchig ma mchis / 

mtshan brgyah hi sku gzugs mdzes mnah bah// 

yon than sna ishogs Idan ba hi skuh/ / 

khyod kyi za snar bu mo hdi hbul na/ 

sna tshogs lo ma yan lag rgyas rgyur chin/ 

sin lo men tog mdog sdug rgyas pa hi mdog// 

rgyan dan bchas/sin yid du hon/ 

rin chen dar bas grubs pa hdi bzes sig/ 

Hair dark and curling to the right; eyes like blue lotuses, 

Like the sound of the Veda (brahma-ghosa) , of colour (articulation) 
varna) utterly pure, 

In herself, beautified by excellent ornaments, auspicious of form; 

Brilliant, born of the best of soilless lotuses; 

Body in all its members complete; 

Like a gem set in a shape of gold, 

She brightens with radiance all the regions; 

In her body, O king, the fragrance of burning sandal, 

In speaking, O lord of the world, while she speaks what is accept- 
able, 

At her mouth the aroma of lotuses falls continually; 

Whenever in jesting she smiles, at that time 

Her voice is music agreeable to hear, 

This jewel of a woman born in the world 

Should not be at the disposal of any ordinary person. 

Except yourself there is in the world of men 

No other lord for her. 

To you, whose gracious form has a hundred good points, 

Whose body possesses all merits, 

We offer at your feet this girl. 

All her limb-tendrils fully developed, 

Leaves and flowers of fair hues fully expanded, 

Made more acceptable as equipped with ornaments, — 

This girl made of jewels in quantity be pleased to take. 
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— and he, giving up his asceticism, marries her under the 
name Slta, and becomes king. 

108-118. The five hundred ascetics being near the realization of their 
aims, a minister of the Yaksa Kore, by name Maruce 
[Marica], red-haired, tall, large-eyed, with inverted toes (?), 
his head adorned with human skulls, all his limbs smeared 
with blood, creates hindrances. The defeated ascetics write 
and circulate a statement that whoever shall dispel the 
obstacle shall have a boon. Ramana accomplishes this. 
Maruce reappearing, Ramana throws a ring at him and de- 
prives him of his eyes, whereupon he flees The ascetics give 
Ramana a blessing anyone at whom he aims a shaft shall 
perish and be reborn as a god. 

118-133. Dasagriva's sister Phurpala [Surpanakha — description] 
appears before Ramana (11. 123-125). 

bdag ni hjig rten mams kyis rtag tu bsnags/ 

bsod nams Idan bas/kun du mam par snan/ 

hjig rten Ita bus noms par myi/ 

mkhah la dben gyi sprin tshogs hkrigs pa la/ 

gni dro snan sar gsal bar gyur pahi/ / 

gzugs bzans mchog hdi/ /khyod kyi hbansu hbul/ / 

Ever lauded by the worlds, 

Through being possessed of merit, everywhere resplendent; 

As not content with the world alone, 

Upon the troops of clouds gathered away in the sky 

Shining at the appearance of the warm sun's light — 

This fair, excellent form I offer at your service 

Bemg rejected by Ramana, she withdraws (11 127-129) — 

dgyes pas Ihun brtsegs brtan ba hi ri bo la/ 
chab gan g-yun drun gni dro hod hchar du// 
mkhah la dben ba hi sprin tshogs hkhrigs pa his/ 
gni dro gsal yan hchar ba hi dus skabs myed/ / 

When joyously on the mountain with its firm, towering frame 
The light of the warm sun is reflected in Manasa, full of water, 
For the cloud-troops gathered away in the sky, 
Though they shine with the warm sun, it is no time to appear 
[rain?]. 

She returns to her brother in Lanka and suggests the abduc- 
tion of Slta. 
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133-163. Daiagriva consults Maruce, who dissuades him from the 
attempt; when Daiagriva persists, he suggests the ruse of the 
deer. Ramana being persuaded by Slta to go after the deer, 
Maruce interposes a storm between him and his wife and 
brother. Hearing a call for help, Laksana at last, after re- 
proaches and insinuations from Slta on account of his reluc- 
tance to leave her, goes after Ramana; and Slta, is left weep- 
ing. Daiagriva appears first in the guise of an elephant and 
then in that of a horse; finally, when Ramana and Laksana 
are on the point of arriving, he carries off Slta along with the 
plot of ground (sa gzi) ; he fears to lay hands on her person. 

163-188 Ramana and Laksana, returning, are dismayed to find Slta 
and the plot of ground vanished Worn out by a long search, 
they fall asleep on the spot Next day they depart in grief, 
and come to a black stream in a valley. Laksana is about to 
drink, when Ramana warns him that it is outflow from some 
stricken creature Advancing into the valley, they find that 
it flows from the eyes, mouth and nostrils of a huge sleeping 
ape, who, being questioned, explains that he is Sugrlva, 
younger son of the king of apes His brother Balin is king, 
and, being the stronger, has maltreated him Questioned as 
to Slta, he explains that he himself, being ill, has not seen 
her In his service are three apes, who have fled at the com- 
ing of Ramana and Laksana They are up on the mountain 
and may be questioned Being reassured, the three huge 
monkeys descend and relate that early on the previous morn- 
ing they have seen a ten-headed man, on whose front head, 
a horse's head, was a woman placed upon a plot of ground, 
who, crying out that she is Slta, wife of king Ramana, and 
imploring any merciful person to rescue her, was carried off. 
Ramana proposes alliance with Sugrlva, offering to make him 
king, if he will arrange to find Slta 

188-207 On the morrow the two monkeys fight in Ramana's presence 
without result Ramana says that next day he will be a par- 
ticipant and not merely a spectator. Ralin's wife gives her 
husband good advice Further fighting, in which a mirror 
tied to Sugrlva's tail plays a part. Balm is slain by Ramana's 
arrow and becomes a god. 

208-21 1 . Ramana arranges a meeting with Sugrlva, and, when Sugrlva's 
army fails to appear at the appointed spot, after three years 
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he sends him a verse message inscribed on an arrow, warning 
him of Balm's fate (11. 209-210) — 

dam la gnas byas mgrin bzans po/ 
Hbah li lam du ma hgro sig// 
gan du Hbah It bsad pa hi lam// 
de ni legs pa ma ym no/ 

Abiding by his compact, let Sugriva 
Go not upon Balin's path. 
Where Balin met his death, 
That path is not a good one; 

whereupon Sugriva, alarmed, comes with his army. 
211-236. Sugriva nominates three powerful monkeys, Pagsu, Sintu 
and Hanumanta, to go in search of Slta, and Ramana fur- 
nishes them with a message and his signet-ring. After a long 
and vain search, they are thirsty They happen to see two 
ducks alighting in a hole in a rock, which they regard as a 
sign of water Following the ducks and one holding the 
other's tail, they enter the hole, where they discover a fine 
apartment Asking whose it is, they are told that it belongs 
to a daughter of Sri Devi, by name Gtsug-rgyal-sgeg-mo 
[Maya, daughter of Meru?] They show respect to her and 
tell her where they are going. She bids them wink their 
eyes Taken in an unknown direction, they find themselves 
on the shore; and, as they gaze at one another, a great black 
mountain appears. They notice that it is shaking; and, 
coming near, they see a black bird with its feathers injured. 
Upon their enquiring the bird explains that his father was 
Agajaya, king of eagles his own name is Pada, that of his 
younger brother being Sampada disputing about the sov- 
ereignty, they made a compact that whichever should fly 
away quickest from the summit of Mount Meru should have 
the sovereignty Being the more speedy, he looked behind, 
and he saw his brother's feathers burned by the sun. Turning 
back, he went to the assistance of his brother and had his own 
feathers singed. Thus maimed he could not obtain the sov- 
ereignty, and so remains on that spot. To the monkey's 
inquiry concerning Slta, he replies that at the time when she 
was carried off, his father, being a relative of Ramana, shot 
into the sky two of his feathers, which fell to earth. Being 
struck by the feathers, the demon was tired and set down 
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Slta. He then threw a red iron ball, which Pada's father took 
for food; having eaten it, his heart was burnt and he died. 
The demon then made off with Slta. 
236-254. The monkeys take counsel as to proceeding to Lanka, which 
is in the middle of the sea. Sintu avers his own inability to 
make the passage, while Pasu (sic) thinks that he can go, but 
being ill, could not return Hanumanta, having waited to 
be asked, professes readiness and leaps to Lanka. He finds 
Slta guarded by an army in a doorless fort with nine circular 
walls He approaches very quietly and presents the latter 
and the signet-ring Slta is overjoyed and reads the letter 
(11. 245^254) — 

Men tog hdab rgyas Ite bu hi sku mdog la/ 

snun kyi than bas gduns par ma gyur tarn/ 

stag ris bun ba Ite bu hi hkhro Idm la// 

thugs kyi grwa nas/bren bren myi brtse ham/ 

bdag ni bslu ba hi ri dags de bkum slar mckisna// 

sa gzi bchasu bzan mo myi bhugs, nas// 

mye nan yid la gduns pa hi lus mdog ni/ 

lo hdab lhags pas gduns pa hi hjon sin bzm// 

mdzes sdug sel mdog hdra ba hi than grogs de myed nas/ / 

nur pa bzm du phyogs htshams kun du mol// 

chab gan g-yun drun sems kyi thag bsrins pas/ 

lo zla man po hi dus kyan yens la hdahs/ 

da ni gans kyi sen ge rtsal phyun mthus gthugs pas/ / 

sdo ba hi dgra gzan ran nid hkham ste hchi/ 

Ihun po ri riser rin chen byin sar na/ 

skar tshogs mkhah la rgyu ba hi hod dan bral// 

de bas bdag la dgons tdan brtse ba hi nan nid kyi/ 

dkyil yans rgya mtsho hi dkyil du gyur Itar yan// 

phu chab Ite bu hi yid kyi dbah rgal dag/ / 

rgya bskyed dgons pa hi Ihun ni tshim par mdzod/ / 

Upon that body like a flower with expanded petals 

Has there been no blighting by the drought of sickness? 

Has anger, alighting like a bee, with its axe (?) 

Not cut away little by little from the angle of your mind? 

When I came back from slaying the illusory deer, 

And the fair one along with the plot of land was not there, 

My body's hue was blighted by grief at heart, 

Like a tree with its leaf -petals blighted by frost - 
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As in the absence of its loved, crystal-hued mate 

A duck wanders about in all directions, 

Postponing the thought of Manasa full of water, 

Many years and months have passed in restlessness. 

Now that I am equipped with strength beyond the might of an 

ice-lion 
Other venturesome enemies, failing of themselves, perish. 
When the splendid jewel rises on the peak of Meru, 
The stars moving in the heavens lose their light. 
Therefore your affectionate nature in thought of me 
May expand widely its horizon, as though it were the horizon of the 

sea. 
Crossing the waves (agitation) of mind, as of a mountain stream, 
Let the mass of your expanding thoughts be satisfied, 

stating Ramana's grief and his intentions. 
254-284. Sita impresses upon Hanumanta the necessity of prudence; 
but he does not listen He goes into Ravana's park and in- 
verts all the trees and so forth This is reported to Ravana, 
who commands many of his servants to capture Hanumanta, 
who however kills them all Dasagnva then sends his eldest 
son with a net made of sunlight Hanumanta will not ap- 
proach the net, but, when the demon prays to the Siddha 
gods, these order Hanumanta to enter the net When the 
demons propose to kill him, Hanumanta prays them to kill 
him as his father was killed, namely by tying to his tail cloths 
dipped in oil, and setting them on fire. Hanumanta leaps on 
the forts and houses of the demons, sets them on fire, kills 
many of the demons themselves, and then, removing the 
cloths from his tail, makes off and seeks Sita. He says he is 
departing and begs for a message She eventually complies, 
giving him a jewel to convey and Hanumanta brings the 
letter to Ramana, who is overjoyed and reads it (11. 276-284) 

yon than yid bzm man po hi hphra tshogs kyis/ 

mdzes par brgyan pahi sgron ma lie bu sku gdun la// 

snun gyi ser bus ma bskyod la me zes/ 

gus par rmas pa hi Ian tshigs snan pa dan/ / 

brtse dgons hphrin yig sems kyi don rig tshig/ 

mnen hjam leug pa hi phyag rgya no.htshal te/ 

dba brug (?) sdug pa hi /bris bahi g-yar lam na/ 

snon gy% pha ma gnah hdahs phrad chin smyis pa bzin// 
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bdagi dran ba.hi stobs ni dban myed pas II 
hphans pa bzin du bsams pa nas/lha Hid la yan/ 
lhag par breh bren.dran ba hi mthu ma mchis/ 
thugs rjehi gzugs kyis/yun du mi gtan zin/ 
mnah than rkyen kyi hkhor tshogs man po la/ 
bdag hdra hi myi dpen /dman ba ma mchis kyan/ 
chab gan hkhor rgyug re brtan ya rabs gzun/ 
thugs la dgons par gnan ba gthan rag htshal/ 

"In that frame, like a lamp finely adorned 
With ornaments of many attractive virtues, 
The chill of illness does not range, I trust" this 
Respectfully spoken, agreeable answer 

And affectionately meditated letter know to be my heart's mean- 
ing 
Recognizing the supple, finely- turned (?) seal, 
In the presence of the dear . . . writing (?), 

It was as if I dreamed of meeting my old parents long passed away. 
My memory's strength, uncontrollably, 
As if shot forth from my mind, is with my lord alone, 
And I have no strength to remember anything more 
For that with compassionate heart you have not in this long time 

given me up, 
When there is a numerous court subject to your authority, 
But upon one like me, lord of men, who, although not lowly, 
Am of the middle rank of the retinue dependent upon you, 
You deign to bestow thought accept my thanks. 

284-293 The army of monkeys and men having rejoined, all start for 
Lanka, but a great ocean bars the way. Ramana commands 
the monkeys Maku and Damsi [Nala] to make a bridge. 
They set to work, tearing up mountains and trees As 
Damsi takes the mountains on his knees and builds the 
bridge, while Maku stands, they quarrel about their respec- 
tive strength, whereupon Ramana reproves them (a verse, 
11. 291-293). The bridge being finished, the army crosses. 

293-299. They having arrived at Lanka-pura, the time for giving 
battle having been fixed, Amalakarna, who is wise, gives 
good advice to his brother Dasagriva not heeding, Amala- 
karna goes to join Ramana, whose suspicions he dispels by 
quoting a verse (11. 291-293). Ramana being placated, Ama- 
lakarna becomes his adviser. 
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299-303. A demon named Rum-ma (Kumbhakarna) had by austeri- 
ties and through the intervention of SarasvatI in the manner 
stated above obtained the boon of perpetual sleep. Dasa- 
griva and the others succeed by pouring molten metal [?] into 
his ears, making thousands of elephants smite his body, 
beating great drums near him, in awakening him. In re- 
sponse to Dasagriva 's appeals he devours the army of men 
and monkeys, but Ramana he is not able to devour. Ha- 
numanta, whom he seeks to devour, is sometimes at his ear, 
sometimes in front of him, sometimes in his eye • so he gives 
up, and the two separate. At last Kumbhakarna is exhausted 
and falls asleep again. 

303-309. Amalakarna states that on mount Kailasa there grows a 
herb ffbri-ta (Amrta), which could heal the whole army: 
Hanumanta is sent to fetch it. Not being able to find it, he 
pulls up Kailasa, gathers the Ubn-ta, and replaces the moun- 
tain. With the Hbri-la the whole army of men and monkeys 
is healed. 

309-320. A time for battle is again fixed. Dasagriva with his first 
arrow kills his younger brother Birinasa, who is flying Ra- 
mana reflecting that, if he himself went forward and died, 
Slta, even if saved, would have no companion, Laksana is 
placed in the van. He being struck by many arrows, Ramana 
goes forward himself. Dasagriva, concealing himself by 
magic, kills with his arrows many men and monkeys. Ra- 
mana challenges him to show as much as a toe; and, when he 
does so, aims an arrow at where his horse's head should be 
and cuts it clean away it then floats about above the army 
of men and monkeys Ramana says ' do you not know how 
to die: must you go on fighting?'; and, rising above his own 
army, kills most of the demons over the great body. 

320-323. The demon army having been totally destroyed, Ramana 
breaks with his arrows the nine walls of the fort in which Slta 
is imprisoned and liberates her He then with medicine re- 
stores Laksana to consciousness 

323-326. Sugriva with his army of monkeys departs to his own king- 
dom. Ramana goes to Jambu-dvlpa, where a great feast is 
held. Slta bears a son, to whom is given the name Lava 

326-338. Hanumanta is appointed Minister to Sugriva. The two 
invite Ramana with his brother and Slta, and make a great 
feast. Hanumanta and Ramana are special friends, and keep 
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up a correspondence. Sugrlva having died, the monkeys 
offer the sovereignty to Hanumanta, who refuses (in verse, 
11. 331-333), but upon earnest supplication (in verse, 11. 334- 
337) consents 
338-350. A tiff between Ramana and Hanumanta. The latter apolo- 
gizes (11. 343-348) — 

khri Ian nons ses gnon zin hgyod // 
non bu las kyi phan mthos na / 
ri bo sin mod drin brjed bzin// 
dmah ba mthos na ishon ma mchis// 
lha dpal khyod kyis nons se ham/ 
khens te hgyin ba ma lags kyanf / 
dpytd ka hi chad na chus blugs na/ 
be ba brjed bzin g-yens par gyurd/ 
mtsho la brten pa hi nan dan nur// 
gud du hphur du gnas ma mchis// 
spre hu rigs dmah ba bdag hdrah la/ / 
mtho nas byams pa/khyod las dkon/ 

"A myriad times I am known to have offended," that I regret with 

shame. 
To elevate an offending person is waste of labour 
Forgetful of kindness, he is like tree on a mountain. 
In elevating the low there is no profit 
Though by you, great lord, I am not regarded as offender 
Nor despised as puffed up, 
A fish flooded with water in the spring time, 
Forgetting . . ., becomes agitated, 
Goose and duck, which have their home in the lake, 
If they leap out on to the bank, are not in place. 
To one like me, a monkey of low race, 
Kindness from the high is, except from you, rare, 

and they become friends as before 
350-365. A vassal of Ramana, by name Benbala, revolts, and Ramana 
leads an army against him, depositing the queen mother and 
her son meanwhile with 500 ascetics on Mount Malaya 
[ri ma la ya error for Himalaya?]. He fails to return in 
time, and the queen, becoming anxious, wanders in search of 
him, depositing the child with the hermits. The child, how- 
ever, goes after his mother, and the hermits do not know 
what has become of him. Has Lava fallen into the water or 
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been carried by friends? Considering Ramana's love for 
Lava and his consequent grief, they decide to create a sub- 
stitute in the Kusa grass, this they do, and by their power 
the created child receives consciousness and is in form indis- 
tinguishable from the real son. Sita upon her return finds 
with the hermits a boy like Lava and asks his name. They 
reply 'it is Kusa,' and Kusa becomes his name. Sita, is con- 
tent to have the two similar sons. 
365-410. Ramana returns, after reducing Benbala to subjection. On 
one occasion, while wandering about, he sees aLitsa-byed, Dri- 
ma-dag-pa (Licchavi Malaputa ? Rajaka?), and his wife quar- 
relling. The former says ' This harlot is unlike other women. 
Where is a moon-image like you, who, not content with her 
husband, sleeps with other men?' She replies, 'what do you 
know of other women? For instance, Sita devl, the excellent 
wife of king Ramana For 100,000 years she was with Daia- 
griva, king of the demons But see, she was rescued all the 
same and is a dear wife. Do you know the nature of all 
women'' Ramana is troubled and determines to find out 
from the woman how the nature of woman differs from that 
of men He arranges a secret meeting with the woman, and 
asks her the question. She explains (11 384-389) — 

rims nad tsha has hdugs pahi myi// 
rgyun du gans chab dran ba bzin// 
bud med hdod chags rgyun du g-yo/ 
skyes pa bzan po rtag du dran/ 
gzan gyis mthon sin thos pa dan/ 
dpyahs par dogs pa ma mchis pa hi// 
sa phyogs dben par bstegs slan chad/ 
su yan hkhyigs pa ma mchiste/ 
phyis kyan hdod pa hi don sgrub bo/ 
skyes pa mams ni khrel myed pas/ / 
phrad dguh gzan la smras na yan// 
dpyas par dogs kyan myi hdzem par/ 
da dun rgyag pa ma gzigs sam/ 

As one tortured by fever's heat 
Constantly remembers icy streams, 
A woman, ever agitated with desire, 
Constantly remembers a handsome man. 
So long as she is seen by others and heard, 
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No blame attaches to her: 

When she has come to a lonely place, 

Unrestrained by anything, 

She effects even with outsiders the object of her desire. 

Persons again, being unabashed, 

Though the people speak unfavourably of them, 

When blamed are not shame-faced, 

But are all the more proud — see you not? 

The king believes her, and tells Slta that she may go where 
she pleases (11. 393-396). She departs with her sons to a her- 
mitage. Ramana remains in his palace. 
410-439. Ramana invites the monkeys Hanumanta is surprized to have 
no evidence of the Queen, and Ramana tells him the story. 
Hanumanta by showing in what circumstances he found Slta 
demonstrates the absurdity of the suspicions Ramana is 
convinced and sends for Slta and her children They give a 
great feast in honour of Hanumanta, who returns to his own 
realm Ramana and Slta and the children live happily in 
their palace 

Document B 

LI. 1-20 Vaisravana, expelling the Yaksa Kore (Kuvera), is made by 
Brahma king of the Three Worlds and the Four Dvipas. 
[The gods] pray to the Devarsi and Sri Devi, who agree to 
beget a son without bodily contact and each gazing steadily 
in a mirror ultimately they have a son, who is called Vai- 
sravana He expells the demons from Lanka-pura, sending 
them down to hell, and fills the land with men and gods 
20-52. After many generations of the demons the Yaksa Kore has 
a son Mal-hya-pa-ta (Malyavant) , who is found in a quilt. 
The people of the country ask who are his father, mother and 
relatives, and he inquires of a Brahman Ratana, who in- 
forms him that his father is the great and powerful Yaksa 
Kore, who has been deposed by Vaisravana Desirous of 
retribution, but powerless, he decides to practice austerities 
in the garden (Sin-rtahi-tshal) of the VaijayantI palace of 
Brahma's son Svapasina [sic, for Vaisravana?] He lauds the 
Devarsi, as ruler of the Worlds, son of Brahma and so forth 
(verse, 11. 31-33), and the Devarsi inquires the object of his 
austerities. After three days he replies that to the kind Rsi, 
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who warms the world like a sun, he wishes to give his daugh 
ter Mekesina (11. 37-38) — 

hjig rten dag la gni liar dro ba dkon// 
bdag la byams par khyod las gzan myi bzugs// 
drin bzo Ian du bdag gyi bu mo hdi// 
Me ke si na hbul na bzes su gsol// 

In the worlds a warmth like the sun is rare. 
For affection to me there is none other than you. 
In return for kindness this daughter of mine, 
Mekesina, I offer take her, I pray. 

The Rsi is displeased at an idea so inconsistent with his vows, 
but at the same time loth to violate the maxim of accepting 
what is offered in kindness: so he says nothing. Malyavant 
presses him (11. 42-44) — 

kun la bde mchog Ion spyod nil I 
gzi mdans mdzes mal pahx grogs dan bsten pa lags// 
dpal brjid hphrul gyi bsten grogs lha mo hdi/ 
khyed la htshams zes kun bstod sku myi nas/ / 
mgo phan dmah zm/ /skabs kyi zur myxg chen/ 
yid tsam hdzum zin / Igzog stegs tshul la mkhas// 
hjo sgeg che zm/byi byad dag la brtson/ / 
lha mo hdi hi nan na/dkon ba hdi bzes sig 

Everywhere the enjoyment of happiness (?) 

Depends upon a loved companion as lady of the house (?), 

As companion to support your wonderful, brilliant greatness, this 

lady 
Is a match for you — further praise is unnecessary (?). 
In rank inferior, quick to see what is opportune; 
With a smiling mind, wise in the ways of playfulness; 
Of great fascination, earnest in doing what is to be done; — 
In this lady are these rarities take her I pray; 

and the Rsi at last consents. To him and Mekesina are born 
three sons, Dasagriva, Utpa[la]karna (?) and Birisana. To 
the eldest the grandfather Brahma gives ten heads and cor- 
responding strength and so forth. 
52-63. Mal-hyan-pan-ta proposes to the 'sons of the gods' to go to 
Lanka, the country of their uncle, and they consent. Mal- 
hyan-pan-ta advises them to obtain a boon from the gods; 
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but the gods, discerning their evil purpose, do not grant it. 
However, a teacher whom they had first worshipped and 
who had been made by Mahadeva goddess of speech asks for 
their success; and under her influence the lord of the gods 
gives them the rule over the gods. From that time they quell 
the gods, and, defeating the gods and men of Lanka-pura, 
fill the place with demons. They make Dasagriva king • with 
a court of gods and Nagas he enjoys himself, and the king 
[Dasagriva ? Vaisravana ?] goes where he pleases. 

63-77. Dasagriva's Ministers suggest to him that to dominate others 
is nothing there is the great Visnu, lord of the world. To 
Dasagriva's inquiry as to where Visnu is they reply that he is 
in the Ocean of Milk in the north Dasagriva goes in his 
chariot, and his coming is reported to Visnu, who says "Let 
him come in." Dasagriva says he has come to fight and why 
then should he come in ? Visnu says 'We two, being superior 
to others, ought not to fight at once like dogs Today come m 
and sleep tomorrow we will fight ' Dasagriva enters; but as 
Visnu does not rise to greet him, he becomes enraged and 
demands to fight. Visnu says 'Nothing else is necessary; 
take one of my earrings ' Failing to effect this, Dasagriva is 
dejected, and, having bowed before Visnu's feet, goes back to 
Lahka-pura. 

77-89 The gods, assembled in heaven, take counsel Indra inquires 
of Hjig-rten-gyi-phyva (the fortune[-teller] of the world), 
who states that Dasagriva, king of Lanka, has enslaved the 
gods and is doing mischief He asks who first empowered 
him and is told that it was Mahadeva The gods go to Ma- 
hadeva, who upon inquiry by Brhaspati says, 'I did not em- 
power him I do not know that Dasagriva is so. If he is 
harming the world, well, I am occupied with a vow appeal 
to Visnu ' They go to Visnu, who says, 'At present there is a 
king of Jambu-dvlpa, by name Daiarite [Dasaratha] He 
having no son, I will appear as his son and quell the 
demons.' Visnu appears as Dasaratha's son Ramana, and 
Visnu's son as the younger brother Laksana. The gods also 
are born variously A woman capable of destroying the state 
of the demons is conceived by a wife of Dasagriva. 

89-92. The child of Dasagriva's wife is born, sent away, found by 
husbandmen and named Lllavati (as in A) . 
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93-99. Dasaratha pays respect to 500 Rsis living on Kailfisa and begs 
a son. They send him a flower, bidding him give it to his 
queen. The chief queen gives half of it to the junior queen, 
and two sons are born, the son of the junior queen being the 
elder by three days. 

ADDENDUM 

A fourth document (D = Fr. 63 = Vol. 56, fol. 11) has come to 
light. Similarity in paper (though that of D seems thicker), script 
(recto 11. 51 of Tibetan, verso 11. 31 of Chinese), size (Tibetan c. 25 cm., 
Chinese c. 20 5 em.) and distribution of lines, suggests that this is in 
reality a (prior) part of A The subject matter corresponds to 11 1^47 
of B, preceded by a laudatory description of the country ruled by the 
Yaksa Kore, which would be Ceylon The agreement with B is not 
literal, and iri the proper names, as rendered into Tibetan, there is 
some divergence* thus for Sin-rtahi-t&hal it gives Sgyed (skyed) mo- 
tshal, for Svapasina Bisurasena, and for mekesma megasma — F.W T. 

Oxford University. 



HOW TO LIVE HAPPILY ON NOTHING A YEAR 

Translated from, the twelfth book of the Mahabharata 
By ARTHUR WILLIAM RYDER 

IMAGINE that what is 
Does not exist at all; 
Then will you not be grieved, 
However low you fall. 

Your deeds of yesterday 

And those that went before 
Are past and gone; for them 

You need not sorrow more. 

What was, no longer is, 

What was not, will not be - 
The past need bring regret 

To none from blindness free. 

Where is your father now' 1 

Where may his father be ? 
You do not see their life, 

Your life they do not see. 

And you, O King, and I, 

With every foe and friend, 
Will surely cease to be, 

Since all things have an end. 

The men of twenty years, 

Or thirty years, or more, 
Will all be dead when once 

A hundred years are o'er. 

And even should riches cling 

To you, do not repine, 
But seek for comfort in 

"The thought, " They are not mine." 
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If man leave not his wealth, 

Then wealth the man -will leave. 

Since this is surely so, 

Why should the prudent grieve? 

And poor men live to-day 
Who calm a nation's fears 

By wisdom and by strength, 
Your betters or your peers. 

They do not grieve like you; 

Then cease to grieve at length, 
Surpass or equal them 

In wisdom and in strength. 

Consider what the past 

And what the future teach, 

Not grieving at events, 
Indifferent to each. 

Desire the things you may, 
Not those you may not gain; 

Enjoy the gifts of fate — 
Those lost deserve no pain. 

And he is surely fool 

Who curses God and weeps 

For what he had, and lost — 
Ingrate for what he keeps. 

And be not troubled if 
Men show unworthiness 

Of wealth they have; for thus 
Your sorrows grow no less. 

Endure though riches smile 
On all but you alone; 

For men of sense enjoy 

The wealth that others own. 

Yea, brave and righteous men 

In willing sacrifice 
Abandon -wealth and home, 

Knowing salvation's price. 
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Even kings a kingdom leave 

And count their loss a gain: 
In pain's extremity 

They seek the end of pain. 

From such men learn to find 

In penury, relief: 
Grief often comes as joy, 

Joy wears the form of grief. 

Nay, who would set his heart 

On gold that ends as dross, 
On life that ends as death, 

On love that ends as loss ? 

The pole-tusked elephant 

Is like the sage, for he 
Lives lonely in the woods, 

Gladly, and frugally. 



University of California. 



HINDU-ARABIC NUMERALS 

By WALTER EUGENE CLARK 

THE numerals which we call Arabic are so called, not because they 
were invented by the Arabs, but because the Arabs transmitted 
them to Europe So much is certain Arabic literary tradition, as 
generally interpreted, declares that the nine numerals with zero and 
place value were invented by the Indians, and that they were adopted 
by the Arabs during the last quarter of the eighth century a d. In 
conformity with this Arabic tradition these numerals were generally 
called Hindu all through the mediaeval and Renaissance periods in 
Europe They were commonly called Arabic only from the sixteenth 
century. The general opinion of mathematicians, Sanskritists, and 
Arabic scholars, based on this Arabic tradition and on the Indian evi- 
dence itself, has been that these numerals with zero and place value are 
to be traced ultmately to India 

During the past few years Kaye has written a series of articles ' 
in which he disputes this general opinion with greater and greater 
vehemence and certainty He claims that he is the first one to apply a 
strictly scientific method to this particular problem His method con- 
sists in denying all validity to Indian literary tradition and to Indian 
manuscripts previous to the date at which the manuscripts them- 
selves were written The only admissible evidence is that of inscrip- 
tions and coins On this basis he tries to prove that the numerical 
symbols with zero and place value were unknown in India until the 
end of the ninth century a d , and that Indians and Arabs alike must 
have taken them from some third source Having reached this funda- 
mental position he makes use of Indian literary tradition only in so 
far as it does not contradict his scientific conclusion 'All passages 
which are definitely in contradiction with this conclusion are later in- 
terpolations. The Arabic literary evidence is handled in the same 
way All passages which suggest an Indian origin or praise Indian ac- 
complishment in any branch of knowledge are legendary Such pas- 
sages as criticize the Indians and belittle their knowledge or methods 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (hereafter cited as JASB), 1907, p 474, 
1908, p 111, 1908, p 293, 1911, p 801, 1912, p 349, Bibliotheca Malhematica, x, 
289, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (hereafter cited as JRAS), 1910, p 749, Indian 
Mathematics, Calcutta, 1915, Scientia, xxiv (1918), 53, and xxv (1919), 1; Isis, 1919, 
p 826. 
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are accepted as just and reasonable) On the other hand, it is very 
noteworthy that Kaye fails entirely to apply this same hypercritical 
method to Greek, Latin, and Chinese literary evidence. This is ac- 
cepted as valid without criticism and without the support of inscrip- 
tions. 

The whole problem of the Hindu-Arabic numerals was admirably 
summed up in 1911 in the little book of Smith and Karpinski, The 
Hindu-Arabic Numerals An article by Ruska * has shown pretty 
conclusively the superficial nature of Kaye's treatment of the Arabic 
evidence, and his conclusion (JASB, 1907, p. 408) that there is abso- 
lutely nothing Indian in al-Hwarazmi 

After his elimination of the Indians as inventors of the numerical 
symbols with zero and place value, Kaye suggests a Greek origin for 
these and for most or all of Indian mathematics, but his reasons for 
this conclusion are expressed with great vagueness The most tangible 
passage is the following 2 " It was during this period also that Damas- 
cius, Simphcius (mathematicians of some repute) and others of the 
schools of Athens, having heard that Plato's ideal form of government 
was actually realised under Chosroes I of Persia, emigrated thither 
(circa a d. 532) They were naturally disappointed, but the effect 
of their visit may have been far greater than historical records show." 
There is no citation of authority for this statement, no critical analysis 
of its historical value, and no reference to mscnptional evidence, as is 
demanded in the treatment of Indian literary evidence The only 
good authority seems to be Agathias (n, 30-31), a sixth-century 
Byzantine author, who wrote a history of his own times The passage 
states that these philosophers were so disgusted with the ideas and 
practices of the barbarians that they very soon returned to Greece. 
There is no mention of numerals or mathematics, no suggestion that 
the brief visit of these Greek philosophers had any appreciable effect 
on Persian mathematics or Persian thought 

Carra de Vaux, 3 independently of Kaye, arrived at similar con- 
clusions, but expressed more definitely and emphatically and with 
additions which were welcomed with approval by Kaye in a later 
article. 4 The new theory of the origin of the digits is the following: 

1 "Zur altesten arabischen Algebra und Rechenkunst," in Sttzungsbenchte der 
Heidelberger Akademie, 1917 

! Indian Mathematics, pp 15-16, 45, Scientia, xxiv, 54 

3 Scientia, xxi, 273 

4 Scientia, xxiv, 54. Kaye had anticipated the first two conclusions of Carra de 
Vaux and vaguely suggested the third Cf JASB, 1907, p 489, 1911, p 801 
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Firstly, the evidence for the Indian origin of the numerals with place 
value is entirely legendary and this legend is Persian. Carra de Vaux 
even goes so far as to say that the fables of Bidpai have nothing to do 
with India, but were developed in Persia by the Neo-Pythagoreans. 
For this amazing conclusion there is just the bare statement, without 
the citation of any evidence Secondly, that the word hindl or hind 
is a mistake for handasl, or is a parallel derivative from the same root, 
and means " measure, arithmetic, geometry," etc It refers, there- 
fore, not to Indian signs but to arithmetical signs in general. 1 (Thirdly, 
that the numerals with place value were invented by the Neo-Platon- 
ists or the Neo-Pythagoreans, were taken by them to Persia, revealed 
to the Persians, and passed on by the Persians to the Indians and 
Arabs, and by the Arabs to Europe.") These conclusions are based 
entirely on vague generalizations. No effort is made to prove that 
the Neo-Platonists or Neo-Pythagoreans knew numerals with place 
value, and not the slightest evidence is produced to show that these 
numerals were known in Persia before the eighth century The only 
Greek or Latin text known to me which throws any light on the activi- 
ties of the Neo-Platonists in Persia is the Solutiones eorum de quibus 
dubitavil Chosroes Persarum Rex of Pnscianus Lydus, 2 one of the Neo- 
Platonists who went to Persia in the reign of Chosroes I This work 
deals at considerable length with questions of metaphysics and of 
natural science, chiefly on the basis of Aristotle and his school, but it 
does not contain the slightest suggestion of mathematics or of numerals 
with place value 

So far as I know, the only early evidence that Neo-Platonists or 
Neo-Pythagoreans had any knowledge of numerals with place value 

1 Granted that the word handasi has often been mistranslated as if it were hindl, 
still such early mediaeval works as the fourteejith-ceatury *ij^>o0o P (a <car' 'ivfofc of 
Planud es. the Liber Abaci of LeonarcLcf Pisft (1202 ad), the Algorttmi de numemln-- 
dorum of the twelfth century (a translation of the eight-century work of al-Hwarazmi), 
and many of the other early European works on algorismus, seem to prove clearly 
that the Arabs themselves regarded India as the place of origin of the digits, and under- 
stood the word hindi to mean Indian The attempt to explain away the word hindi 
seems to me to be futile The further contention that in Europe in the mediaeval 
period the word India was a term of very general meaning and does not necessarily 
refer to India itself might be valid for independent works in Greek and Latin in Europe, 
but here we are dealing with works which are translations from the Arabic, or based 
directly on Arabic works and traditions, and Arabic hindl could not have had the same 
vague meaning to the Arabs that the word India had in Europe See also Ruska, 
loc. cd , p 114 

J Preserved only in this Latin version, and published by Bywater in the Supple- 
mentum Arutotehcum 
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is contained in a passage of Boethius (about a d. 500). In the Geome- 
try of this author are given nine numerical symbols which are called 
apices, and the statement is made that they were used by the Pytha- 
goreans for calculation on the abacus, which they had invented and 
named mensa Pyihagorea in honor of Pythagoras. A great contro- 
versy has been waged over the authenticity of this passage. It is still 
unsettled The description of these numerals does not occur in the 
Arithmetic of Boethius, where it would be in place, but in the Geome- 
try, in the midst of a discussion of angles, the subject is changed ab- 
ruptly to a discussion of different classes of numbers, and then is given 
an account of the abacus and a representation of the nine numerical 
symbols used by the Neo-Pythagoreans in connection with it None 
of the early successors of Boethius, who used his work and quote him, 
make any mention of this important passage (None of the manu- 
scripts of the Geometry are older than the eleventh century and there 
is no other trace of numerals with place value in Europe in the earlier 
Greek and Latin literature, or in later literature until a Spanish manu- 
script of a.d 976, in which they are definitely called Indian x ] If the 
same method which is employed by Kaye when dealing with Indian 
literary evidence is applied to this doubtful passage of Boethius, we 
must admit that it cannot be used as certain evidence for numerals 
with place value earlier than the eleventh, centuiy, the actual date of 
the manuscripts themselves After the hypercritical method used in 
demolishing the theory of the Indian origin of the digits, the vague and 
slipshod method employed in building up a positive theory of Greek 
origin is most unfair and biassed 

There is a curious passage quoted by Nau 2 from the well-known 
Syrian writer Severus Sebokt The date is a.d 662. Sebokt speaks 
of " the subtle discoveries of the Hindus in astronomy, discoveries 
which are more ingenious than those of the Babylonians, and their 
clever method of calculation, their computation which surpasses 
words, I mean that which is made with nine signs If those who think 
that they have reached the acme of science just because they are 
Greek had known these things, they would perhaps have been con- 
vinced, although late, that there are others who know something." 
Kaye tosses this passage aside 3 as obviously worthless, with the words, 

1 Hill, Archaeologia, lxn, 151, 170 Another Spanish manuscript of a d 992 gives 
the same characters 

2 Journal Asiatique (hereafter cited as JA) (1910), u, 225-227, Revue de V Orient 
Chrttien, 1910, p 250 

8 Indian Mathematics, p 81 
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" but his authority makes such erroneous statements about 'Indian' 
astronomy that we have no faith in what he says about other ' Indian ' 
matters." He does not point out the obviously erroneous statements. 
Surely the oldest known mention of Indian numerals deserves a more 
critical treatment than this. More certain reason's than Kaye's per- 
sonal prejudices and vague generalizations are necessary if the passage 
is to be cast aside as legendary or a later forgery. It may or may not 
be valid, but in the present state of our knowledge it certainly has as 
much value for the subject under discussion as the passages of Agathias 
and Boethius x 

Not without possible value is a passage in the Chronicum Paschale: 2 
'Ev rots xpopow T W irvpyoTrodas Ik tov ylvovs tov 'Ap0a£a5 a.vr\p tij Ip56s 
ave4>6.vri <ro<f>6s darpovop-os, dvopari 'Av8ov(36.pios, 8s Kai ovvtypa.Tpa.TO Trpuros 
'IvSoh affrpovoniav Whether or not this refers to Aryabhata, as has 
been suggested, is very uncertain 3 The chronicle ends with the year 
a d 629, but is based largely on earlier sources The date for which 
the statement is valid is uncertain, but whatever its date may be, the 
passage may have historical value as a partial corroboration of Sebokt 
and as proving at a comparatively early date in Europe the knowledge 
that the Indians had cultivated astronomy 

There is the same looseness in Kaye's treatment of Chinese mathe- 
matics which, according to him, had much influence on early Indian 
mathematics He expresses hmself as follows 4 " Mr Yo&hio Mikami 
states that there is no evidence of Indian influence on Chinese mathe- 
matics On the other hand, he says, ' the discoveries made in China 
may have touched the eyes of Hindoo scholars ' " This statement is 
made on page 23 of Mikami's book, The Development of Mathematics t 
in China and Japan, but it is directly preceded by the words " It is 
certain that the Indian learning exceedingly influenced Chinese thought 
but at the same time " Further, in a chapter entitled On the 

Indian Influence (pp 56-61), Mikami repeatedly suggests the possi- 
bility of Indian irifluence on Chinese mathematics and astronomy. 
" Things Indian exercised supremacy in art and literature, in philoso- 
phy, in the mode of life and the thoughts of the inhabitants, in every- 

1 For an account of Sebokt and his works, see Baumstark, Geschichte der synschen 
Literatur, and Ruska, loc at, p 46 Sebokt is not "a certain Sebokt," but one of the 
most famous and trustworthy of Synac authors 

2 Bonn edition of the Corpus scnptorvm historiae Byzantmae, 1, 64 Cf Georgios 
Kedrenos (1, 27), m the Bonn edition of the same series 

8 Colebrooke, Essays, u, 384-385, 425, Lassen, Indische Alterthumshunde, n, 
1148-1149, Abhandlungen fur dw Kunde des Morgenlandes, iv, 238 
4 Indian Mathematics, p 41 
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thing, lit is even said, astronomy and calendrical arts had also felt 
their influence. How then could arithmetic remain unaffected? No 
doubt the Chinese studied the arithmetical works of the Hindoos." 
..." Will it be too rash for us to assume that the problem of the 
circle-measurement had been transplanted from Indian soil to the 
fertile land of the Middle Empire? " . . " But all this, it must be 
confessed, remains mere conjecture, there is nothing positive that 
serves as an evidence of any actual influence upon the Chinese mathe- 
matics. In astronomy some of the Hindoo theories were studied, and 
there are still extant some part of them in translations and quotations 
But neither a single problem nor a single rule for the solution in the 
domain of mathematics now remains that is definitely known as of 
Indian origin The fact, however, that the Indian mathematical works 
had been studied in China can by no means be denied " Then he 
sums up by saying, " The possibility of the Chinese mathematics hav- 
ing been influenced by the science of India may well be conjectured 
from the meagre account here given As for exact information, we 
have none."t fn the next chapter he shows that from about a d 618 
on there were often Indian astronomers on the Astronomical Board 
in China, and that they composed calendars which were in general 
use. He also gives in Chinese the names of six Indian works on mathe- 
matics and astronomy which were translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese at an early date Mikami's book is praiseworthy from the 
purely descriptive poirtt of view, but in the matter of chronology he 
merely follows orthodox Chinese literary tradition and Kaye blindly 
follows him 1 The Chou Pei is regarded as valid for the twelfth century 
B c. , the Arithmetic in Nine Sections for the second century B.C., with 
a revision in the third century a d., the Arithmetical Classic of Sun 
Tsu for the first century a d. , and the Sea Island Arithmetical Classic 
for the third century a d. It is very doubtful whether these texts in 
their present form are valid for the dates assigned to them by tradi- 
tion. They may have been much reworked. For instance, Mikami 
gives a long and excellent analysis of the Arithmetic in Nine Sections, 
but remarks that " Hayashi has given a summary of the same text 
which is utterly different from what I know of the book." Nothing 
definite is to be gained from the jumbled conclusions of Mikami; but 
Kaye's quotation of him is so unfair and misleading that one becomes 
skeptical of the rest of his " scientific " method. 

The possibility, and even the certainty, of manuscript interpola- 
tion has always been recognized by philologists and has to be guarded 

: Indian Mathematics, pp 38-40. 
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against carefully; but there is no reason for assuming that Chinese 
and European manuscript traditions are any more exempt from inter- 
polation than are the Indian and Arabic manuscript traditions. By 
his method Kaye does undoubtedly eliminate some doubtful or worth- 
less material which has been given undue weight by earlier scholars, 
but at the same time he undoubtedly eliminates much that is valuable 
and correct. 

In the earliest Indian inscriptions we find numerical symbols with- 
out zero and without place value That is, there are separate signs 
for the numbers from one to nine, for ten and multiples of ten, for one 
hundred and multiples of a hundred, for one thousand and multiples 
of a thousarid. Such numerical symbols begin in the third century b.c 
and are used exclusively in inscriptions down to about a d 600 (or, 
as Kaye insists, down to the end of the ninth century) After that 
time this method is used with decreasing frequency, along with other 
methods which constantly gain in favor, down to the twelfth century or 
so At some time, and this exact date is the chief matter under dis- 
pute, a new system came into use In this later system there were only 
ten symbols, those for one to nine and zero These were used with place 
value so that they sufficed for the expression of all possible numbers 
The earliest supposed occurrence of any of the first nine symbols is in an 
inscription of a d 595, and between then and the end of the ninth cen- 
tury we have about twenty inscriptions in which they are used ; In- 
scriptions containing the old symbols without place value are "much 
more frequent From the end of the ninth century the symbols with 
place value are used with increasing frequency By the twelfth cen- 
tury the old symbols without place value have almost entirely disap- 
peared ■ The symbol for zero occurs first with certainty in the ninth 
or tenth century \ Of these twenty inscriptions some are regarded by 
Indian epigraphists as later forgeries, some as doubtful, and some as 
genuine Most of them are land grants inscribed on copper plates. 
Grants of land or villages were often made by a king to some man or 
group of men for special service rendered, and such land was exempt 
from taxation. Consequently there was great temptation to forgery 
of such grants, especially after periods of political disturbance; and 
there are many undoubted cases of such forgery, a large proportion 
made in the eleventh century a d. in southern India. These can some- 
times be detected with considerable certainty palaeographically by the 
unsuccessful imitation of the older forms of the letters used m the same 

1 The occurrence in the eighth century referred to by Bayley (JRAS, 1888, p. 27) 
cannot be verified. No argument can be based on it 
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part of the country, by the inferiority of execution, or by some inac- 
curacy in the genealogy or account of the older king as gained from a 
study of older and genuine inscriptions of the particular king named. 
Unfortunately our mscriptional material is fragmentary and has many 
gaps Since the discovery of undoubted forgeries epigraphists have 
been very skeptical and critical, and inclined to mark as doubtful any 
grant about which there is the slightest suspicion. Kaye takes ad- 
vantage of Fleet's article in the Indian Antiquary for 1901 in which 
about sixty grants are critically discussed and listed as spurious to de- 
clare that all of these early grants which contain numerical symbols 
with place value are later forgeries, or, at least, even if the text of the 
grant itself seems to be genuine, that the numerical symbols with place 
value have been added after the end of the ninth century. He makes 
one possible exception for an inscription of a.d. 813, but thinks that 
this too must be treated provisionally as a forgery 1 After the ninth 
century the material is so ample that the forgery of all the grants can 
not possibly be maintained The use of numerals with place value in 
inscriptions soon becomes the rule, not the exception The matter of 
these early grants is one to be decided only by skilled epigraphists as 
the material increases I shall not discuss it here, except to remark 
that it is by no means certain that all the inscriptions in question are 
forgeries At the most all that can be said is that some of them are 
forgeries, that some are doubtful, and that the question cannot be 
decided definitely on the basis of the present evidence The problem 
is an open one 

We have considerable fragments of a birch-bark manuscript called 
the Bakhshah manuscript 2 discovered some thirty years ago in the 
extreme northwestern part of India These are part of a large work 
on mathematics giving rules and problems and complete solutions in 
nine numerical symbols with zero and place value It bears no date 
Hoernle tentatively dated the composition of the work between a d 
330 and 400, and the writing of the manuscript between the seventh 
and tenth centuries Thibaut has expressed the opinion that the manu- 
script was written between a d 700 and 900, while the work itself may 
be older. Kaye places the work and the manuscript in the twelfth 
century or later. 3 His arguments are not conclusive. The date of 

1 JASB, 1907, p 481, Sctentia, xxiv, 55, JASB, 1910, p 756 

2 Hoernle, Indian Antiquary (hereafter cited as IA), vol xvii, and Verhandlungen 
des VII Internatumalen Orientalwten-Congresses, Ansche Section, pp 127-147 

» JASB, 1912, p 249 
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the work and of the manuscript is unknown. It cannot be used as evi- 
dence upon which to build any scientific conclusion. 

Granted that the inscriptions and the Bakhshali manuscript do not 
at present furnish proof of the employment of numerical symbols with 
zero and place value in India earlier than the ninth century, there re- 
mains a considerable body of literary evidence which has been entirely 
ignored by Kaye, but which has, it seems to me, definite historical value. 

In the Vasavadattd of Subandhu l occurs the following passage: 
" The stars, because of the nothingness of this world of transmigration, 
are like ciphers scattered in the sky, as if on the ink-black rug of the 
Creator who reckons the sum total with a bit of the moon for chalk." 
The word translated " cipher " is sunyabtndu, " the dot which repre- 
sents emptiness " The earliest form of the zero, as given in inscrip- 
tions of the ninth and tenth centuries and in the Bakhshali manu- 
script, is merely a dot Also, in the earliest occurrence of zero in con- 
nection with the Arabic alphabet (a d 873) the zero is represented by 
a dot 2 The exact date of this work is uncertain, but it can be assigned 
with confidence to a date not far removed from a d 600 since it is 
later than the Nydyavdrthka of Uddyotakara, which can be assigned 
with certainty to the sixth century, and earlier than the Harsacanta of 
Bana which can be assigned with certainty to the early seventh century. 
Subandhu is named in the Gaudavaho of Vakpati, which dates from 
the beginning of the eighth century It is impossible for the Vasa- 
vadatta as a whole to be as late as the tenth century ? The passage in 
question is found in all editions and in all manuscripts which have been 
reported Philologically there is not the slightest reason for consider- 
ing the passage to be an interpolation of date later than the end of the 
ninth century. 

Numerical symbols are not used in any of the old Indian works on 
mathematics and astronomy which have been preserved, except in the 
Bakhshali manuscript These works are all in verse, and in verse such 
numerical symbols could not be used. It was necessary to use the 
ordinary names for the numbers or numerical words or combinations 
of consonants and vowels with numerical value Therefore the occur- 
rence of any of these methods does not suffice to prove with certainty 
that the author was ignorant of numerical symbols with place value 

The commonest way of expressing numbers in literary works from 
the sixth century on is that of using words with numerical meaning. 

1 Ed Hall, p. 182 

2 Karabacek, in Wiener Zettschrtft fur die Kunde des Margenlandes, xi, 13 
' Gray, Vasavadatta, pp 3-12. 
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Words which denote pairs such as twins, eyes, ears, hands, and the 
like, mean two. Kha, sunya, alcdsa, ambara, viyat, etc., which denote 
" empty space, hole, sky, nothing," mean zero. The oceans are 4. 
The teeth are 32. The fingers or nails are 10. Such words denoting 
numbers from to 49 are in common use. There is a host of synonyms 
in Sanskrit, so that an author writing m verse need never hesitate for 
a word which will fit into any place in any metre It is not possible to 
express easily in verse a large mass of numerical data by means of the 
ordinary words denoting numbers. 

The earliest Indian inscription which contains a numerical word is 
from the eighth century, or, if this and another inscription of a d. 813 
are forgeries, from a d 945 But numerical words are used in Sanskrit 
inscriptions in Java in the eighth century and in Indo-China in the 
seventh century (beginning in A D. 604) 1 The system must have been 
in use in India earlier than m these distant colonies, unless, as Kaye 
suggests, 2 it " was introduced about the ninth century, possibly from 
the East " This opinion seems to be based only on the priority of the 
inscriptions of Java and Cambodia. It disregards completely the 
certain evidence of Indian literature There is not a shred of positive 
evidence in favor of it 

Although in our fragmentary inscnptional material in India there 
is no certain trace of this method until the eighth or ninth or tenth 
century, there is ample literary evidence for its earlier use 3 Vara- 
hamihira employs this method in his Bfhat Samhitd and m his Pancasid- 
dMntikd. The instances are so many that it is not worth the trouble 
to enumerate them Both works can be dated with certainty in the 
sixth century ad It is used by Brahmagupta in his Brahmasphu(asid- 
dhanta, which can be dated with certainty at the beginning of the 
seventh century The date of Lalla's Sisyadhivfddhida, which also 
makes use of numerical words, is not certain Such evidence as there 
is points to the sixth or seventh century This same method is used 
in the Suryasiddhdnta. The original text of this work was earlier 
than a D 500, since Varahamihira gives an abstract of some sections 
of it; but our preserved text differs m Some particulars from the one 
described by Varahamihira and must therefore be a reworked text of 
uncertain date. It cannot be proved with certainty that the original 
text used numerical words Varahamihira in his abstract of the four 

1 IA, xvm, 24, 48, Barth, "Inscriptions Sanscrites du Cambodge" in the Notices 
des manuscripts de la Bihltoth^qve Natumale, xxvn, 81 

2 Indian Mathematics, p 31, JASB, 1907, pp 475 ff. 
5 BUhler, Indwche Palaeographie, pp. 80-82. 
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other early Siddhdntas also makes use of numerical words, but it can- 
not be concluded with absolute certainty that these Siddhdntas used 
such words. It is barely possible that Varahamihira may be sum- 
marizing them in language of his own It seems unlikely, however, 
that a large mass of numerical data should have been expressed in 
verse with nothing but the ordinary names of the numbers. It seems 
to me likely that even the five old Siddhdntas, none of which have been 
preserved in full form except the reworked Suryasiddhdnta, made use 
of numerical words 

In order to uphold his position, Kaye would have to maintain that 
the above-mentioned texts of Varahamihira, Lalla, and Brahmagupta, 
in which numerical words are used commonly, are not originals at all, 
that we have only completely rewritten texts, versions dating from 
the tenth century or later, in which all of the numbers have been ex- 
pressed in an altogether different system from that of the original texts. 
It is impossible for any Sanskritist who has worked with any care 
through these early mathematical and astronomical texts to subscribe 
to such a theory 

Moreover the beginnings of this method can be traced back with 
certainty beyond a d 500, to still earlier texts for which no definite 
date can be given. The Veddnga on Metrics, which goes under the 
name of Puigala gives examples in very simple form for the numbers 
1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12 The Jyotisa Veddnga m four passages uses 
numerical words to denote the numbers 1, 4, 12, 27. The Srauta Sutras 
of Katyayana and Latyayana use the words qdyairl and jagati, which 
are the names of metres, in the direct sense of 24 and 48, the number of 
syllables which make up the metres 1 None of these texts can be later 
than the fifth century a d and the last two are almost certainly pre- 
Christian 

This system of numerical words might of course be used in connec- 
tion with the old numerical symbols without place value But when 
in the Suryasiddhdnta (l, 29) the number 4,320,000 is expressed by 
khacatuskaraddrnavdk, that is to say, four zeros or blank spaces, the 
teeth (32), and the oceans (4), surely a system with place value is im- 
plied. In giving numbers by this method the words are always given 
carefully m a definite order in such a way that as read the numbers 
denoted by the words are to be applied from right to left. Likewise, 
in the Bfhat Samhitd of Varahamihira (vm, 20) the number 3,750 is 

1 For all the texts just mentioned, see Weber, Indwche Studien, vm, 166-167 and 
Vber den Vedakalendar Namens Jyotisham in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy 
(1861), p. 6 
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expressed by emptiness (0), the arrows (5), the mountains (7), and 
the Ramas (3). Surely this implies the recognition that the numerals 
which make up the number occupy four places. Under the old nota- 
tion this number would have been expressed by three symbols, that for 
3,000, that for 700, and that for 50 It seems to me that the use of 
long compounds which describe large numbers of several places proves 
the existence of numerical symbols with place value and zero. The 
remarks of Woepcke l and Buhler 2 are still valid Whatever may be 
the date of the present Suryasiddhdnta, and whatever system may have 
been used in the five old Siddhdntas, Varahamihira carries us back to 
the beginning of the sixth century for the use of numerical words based 
on numerals with zero and place value. 

The words kha " sky " and sunya (" empty ") imply either the use 
of a symbol for zero or a blank space. It is possible, but not certain, 
that the use of a symbol for zero was later than the use of the other 
nine symbols. That is, it is uncertain whether the system implies 
place value in our exact sense of the word, or whether it merely im- 
plies an abacus, or at least a board divided into perpendicular columns, 
the columns having the place values of units, tens, hundreds, and so on, 
while the column which represented an order of numbers that did not 
happen to be represented was left blank without any special symbol. 
Kaye denies that any form of abacus was used at an early date in India. 
I have not yet found definite evidence for the use of a board divided 
into columns which had place value, but the words kha and sunya, used 
in connection with the system of numerical words, imply, it seems to 
me, either such a board or a symbol for zero as early as the beginning 
of the sixth century. 

There is considerable evidence in India for the use of a board and 
chalk, or of a board on which dust or sand was sprinkled. Such a 
board might have been divided into columns and made to serve every 
purpose of the more highly developed abacus. The Arabic tradition, 
which is treated as legendary by Kaye, maintains that the Indians 
calculated on boards covered with dust or sand, or with white chalk on 
a black board, and refers to boards divided into columns The western 
Arabs called their numerical symbols gobar, " dust numbers," and 
derived them from India. In Brahmagupta's Brahmasphutasiddhdnta, 
x, 62, 66, 67 the word dhulikarma, " dust work," is used as a synonym 
of ganita, " calculation." This, it seems to me, is sufficient proof of 
the authenticity of the Arabic tradition. The passage quoted above 

1 JA (1868) l, 447. 

2 As quoted by Bayley m JRAS, 1888, 28-24 
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from the Vdsavadattd proves the use of chalk and some dark surface 
on which calculations could be made by about a.d. 600. Varahamihira 
(Pancasiddhdntikd, iv, 37) remarks that even an ignorant fellow can 
reckon with lines made by chalk. There is also an important passage 
in the Divydvaddna (p. 263) : 1 Bhuriko gayutre krtavi svetavarrj,am 
gfhitvd ganayitum drabdhah pasyatiyathd Bhagavatd vydkrtam tat sarvam 
tathaiva; " Bhurika was skilled on the instrument for calculation. He 
took a piece of chalk and began to calculate. He saw that everything 
predicted by the Holy One was true " The passage deals with astro- 
logy, the prediction of the future of a child from the position of the 
planets at the time of his birth, and demands complicated mathemati- 
cal calculations. The suffix of the word ganitra denotes means or in- 
strument The word must denote some special contrivance for cal- 
culation, a specially prepared board, but whether this was divided mto 
columns is uncertain Elements in this text go back to the second or 
third century b c. at least, but in its present form it is later It must, 
however, be dated in the early centuries of the Christian era. Varaha- 
mihira's Bfhaj Jdtaka shows a great development of elaborate astro- 
logical calculations at the beginning of the sixth century a involving 
much arithmetical and algebraical work The words phalaka and 
ganana, meaning " wooden board " and " reckoning " can be traced 
back to Jdtaka, l, 451, Mahdvagga, i, 49 and other Buddhist texts, the 
earliest of which are probably to be ascribed to the period between the 
fifth and third centuries b.c. Although the use of a board and training 
in calculation can thus be traced back into the pre-Christian period, 
there is no actual description of a board ruled into columns. But the 
fact that words meaning " emptiness " are used regularly in the later 
period to denote zero naturally suggests a board and a reckoning by 
columns with place value, before a symbol for zero was employed. After 
the discovery of place value, either such a board with columns or a sign 
for zero is necessary Whether the sign for zero appeared in India 
simultaneously with the discovery of place value is uncertain. 

Granted, for the sake of argument, the use of a board ruled into 
columns, 9 it is not necessary to conclude that numerical symbols were 
employed. Calculations might have been made by placing a certain 
number of shells or counters in the columns But the regular name for 
the numerical symbols as a whole is anka, " mark." 3 This word is 

1 Cf Fleet, JRAS, 1911, p 519. 

2 Cf. Rodet, JA (1880), h, 463, Bayley, JRAS, 1883, p 29 
• Buhler, Induche Palaeographie, p 78. 
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used by Varahamihira at the beginning of the sixth century (Brkat 
Samhita, xviii, 33), and often in the Suryastddhdnta, as one of the nu- 
merical words meaning nine. By the fifth or sixth century, therefore, 
calculations were made by means of nine numerical symbols (not with 
counters), probably without a sign for zero. The fact that anka was 
used as a numerical word for nine and not for ten seems to point to the 
conclusion that at first there were only nine symbols, and that the 
symbol for zero developed later 1 It is, of course, possible that the dot 
was already used to denote zero, but was not regarded as being an anka, 
since it represented nothing and was merely jotted down in order to 
prevent the fact being lost sight of that one or more of the orders of 
numbers was not represented at all 

One of the oldest preserved works on mathematics and astronomy 
is that of Aryabhata The date is given definitely in the text itself as 
A D 499. This work contains the Dasagihkd, which gives in ten very 
condensed stanzas all the numerical data of Aryabhata's system of 
astronomy, and the Arydsiflsata, which consists of 108 dry a stanzas m 
three chapters, one on mathematics, and two on astronomy. In the 
Dasagitikd, a peculiar method of notation is used 2 The consonants 
of the Sanskrit alphabet from k to m are given the numerical values of 
1 to 25 The other consonants from y to h are given the values of 3 
to 10 The nine vowels and diphthongs from a to au (no distinction is 
made between long and short vowels) are attached to these consonants 
either to add zeros or to give them place value The stanza is as follows . 

Vargdksardni varge 'varge 'vargdksardny kdt hmau yah 
khadvinavake svard nava varge 'varge navdntyavarge vd. 

("Beginning with ka the varga letters are used in the varga places 
and the avarga letters are used in the avarga places, na plus ma equals 
ya The nine vowels are used in the two nines of places varga and 
avarga.") The last clause is left untranslated The words varga and 
avarga seem to refer to the Indian method of extracting the square 
root 3 The number of which the square root is to be taken is divided off 
into groups of two digits each The varga or square places are the first, 
third, fifth, and so forth, counting from the right. The avarga or non- 
square places are the second, fourth, sixth, and so forth. The words 
varga and avarga are used in this sense in the fourth stanza of the Gani- 

1 Cf Woepcke JA (1863), i, 448 

2 See Rodet, JA (1880), h, 444, Fleet, JRAS, 1911, pp. 114, 121, Barth, Collected 
Works, ill, 182; Jacquet, after Whish, JA (1835), n, 118. 

» Cf Rodet, JA (1879), i, 409 
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tapdda. There is no reason for refusing to take them in the same sense 
here. The varga letters are those from k to m, which are always ar- 
ranged in five groups of five letters each The avarga letters are those 
from y to h, which are not arranged in groups Therefore the vowel a 
used in varga and avarga places with varga and avarga letters refers 
the varga letters Horn to the first varga place, the unit place, multi- 
plies them by one The vowel a used with avarga letters y to h refers 
them to the first avarga place, the place of tens, multiplies them by ten. 
In like manner the vowel i refers the letters k to m to the second varga 
place, the place of hundreds, multiplies them by a hundred The 
vowel i used with avarga letters refers them to the second avarga place, 
the place of thousands, multiplies them by a thousand And so on 
with the other vowels up to the ninth varga and avarga places This 
makes it possible to express numbers up to one followed by eighteen 
zeros As a matter of fact the largest number expressed in this nota- 
tion by Aryabhata himself occupies only ten places. The last clause, 
which I have left untranslated, offers great difficulty It may give, 
as the commentator Paramesvara says, a way of expressing numbers 
beyond the nineteenth place by means of an anusvdra used with the 
vowels Fleet emends vd to hau The words which I translate " in 
the two nines of places " are translated by Rodet as " in the two nines 
of zeros " That is equivalent to saying that each vowel adds two zeros 
to the numerical value of the consonant This, of course, will work 
from the vowel i on , but the vowel a does not add two zeros It adds 
no zero or one zero, depending on whethei it is used with varga or 
avarga letters. It seems to me, therefore, more likely that a board di- 
vided into columns is implied rather than a symbol for zero, as Rodet 
thinks. 

This stanza occurs in the Dasagltikd, which, if the name is strictly 
accurate, ought to contain ten stanzas As a matter of fact, it contains 
thirteen. There is an invocation to the Gods, this technical paribhdsa 
stanza explaining the terminology which is to be used in the Dasagltikd, 
ten stanzas giving the numerical data on which Aryabhata's descrip- 
tive astronomy is based, and a colophon The first stanza contains 
the name Aryabhata The thirteenth stanza begins with the words 
" Having known these ten stanzas which describe the movements of 
the earth and planets m the celestial sphere " The paribhdsa stanza 
is not counted. It is obviously from this thirteenth stanza that the 
name Daiagitika was derived I see nothing suspicious in the discrep- 
ancy between the name Dasagltikd and the number of stanzas found 
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in most of the manuscripts. 1 Nothing is gained by eliminating the 
paribhdsd stanza as of later date and hence getting rid of the objection- 
able words varga, avarga, and kha. The explanation given above, or 
the slightly different ones of Rodet and Fleet (which amount to exactly 
the same thing so far as the calculation is concerned), are the only ones 
which will make the numbers come out right, and could be deduced 
from the numbers involved in Aryabhata's astronomical elements even 
if this paribhdsd stanza were not present. We can check Aryabhata's 
numbers by means of later works, especially that of Lalla, which ex- 
pressly state that they employ the numerical data of Aryabhata with 
slight modifications. These make use of the system of numerical words, 
so that there can be no mistake on our part in knowing approximately 
the numerical values of Aryabhata's combinations of consonants and 
vowels. 

In the other sections of Aryabhata's work only a few numbers are 
given, and these are always expressed by the ordinary words which 
denote the numbers. Neither the peculiar notation described above, 
nor the system of numerical words is used Kaye insists that Arya- 
bhata invented his peculiar system of notation because no convenient 
system of numerical symbols was known to him. and because the 
system of numerical words had not yet been invented. The matter is 
not as simple as that It is much more likely that Aryabhata invented 
and used his peculiar system only for the practical purpose of giving 
in a very concise form a large mass of numerical data in verse All of 
this is crowded into ten brief stanzas The rest of the work is descrip- 
tive and contains very few and simple numbers. Numerical symbols 
could not be used m verse. The ordinary words for numbers, although 
usable for a few simple ones, are clumsy, and badly adapted to giving 
a compact mass of numerical data in verse. A system of consonants 
and vowels with numerical value allows much greater conciseness than 
the system of numerical words. 2 For instance Aryabhata gives in one 
stanza the whole table of twenty-four smes which, as expressed in the 
Suryasiddhdnia by numerical words, occupies five stanzas. 

No later authors follow Aryabhata's method, as would be expected 
if he for the first time had made it possible to express a large mass of 
numencal data in verse It seems to have been purely an individual 

1 See Kern, Brhat Samhtid, p 58 of preface Kaye (JASB, 1908, p 111) remarks 
that there are manuscripts which contain fifteen stanzas These doubtless correspond 
to the manuscripts described by Bhau Daji (JRAS, 1865, p 397), who says that the 
two additional stanzas are not in the arya metre and are obviously a later addition. 

2 JA (1880), li, 440, 453, Barth, in, 188 
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invention for a very particular purpose, and that purpose was not com- 
putation but description. Only Brahmagupta at the beginning of the 
seventh century actually quotes any of Aryabhata's combinations of 
consonants and vowels with numerical value. Brahmasphufasuldhdnta 
i, 12, xi, 5, and xi, 17 quotes Dasagltikd, 8, 1 and 4. In spite of its 
wonderful conciseness, this system could not become popular in litera- 
ture because it manufactured such barbarous and uneuphonic combi- 
nations of consonants. The use of it in the ten concise descriptive 
stanzas of the Da&agltikd is no proof at all that Aryabhata was ignorant 
of the system of numerical words or of numerical symbols with place 
value. It is quite possible that he used such symbols in his actual 
calculations It is pure assumption to conclude with certainty that 
his actual calculations must have been made by means of consonants 
and vowels with numerical value. 

Kaye has great doubt as to the authenticity of the work as a whole, 
and in particular insists that the Ganitapdda at least is of much later 
date. 1 The problem of the two or three Aryabhatas is a difficult one. 
Suffice it to say that considerable portions of the work can be proved 
by quotations in Brahmagupta to be prior to the first part of the 
seventh century and to have been written by Aryabhata. As Kaye 
remarks there are no quotations from the Gai}itapdda. This, it seems 
to me, is due to the fact that Brahmagupta quoted only such passages 
as he desired to criticize unfavorably. Either he had no criticism to 
make of the mathematical section of Aryabhata's work, or he did not 
take the trouble to criticize it because none of it was in contradiction 
with smrti. In practically every case where he combats Aryabhata, it 
is because the latter departs from smrti. 

Later another system of numerical letters, called katapayddi from a 
word in the stanza which describes it, came into use, especially in 
southern India The letters it to n and t to n have the values of 1 to 
10, the letters ptom the values of 1 to 5, the letters y to I the values of 
1 to 9. The vowels have no numerical values. The system employs 
place value This method allows the choice of much more euphonic 
combinations of letteis, and skilled writers worked out words which 
had connected meanings, as in the case of the Semitic chronograms. 
The origin of the system is unknown. The earliest certain instance 
of it is in the colophon of a manuscript dated ad 1174. However, it 
is used in an astronomical work, the Mahdsiddhdnta of a later Arya- 
bhata, composed between the seventh and eleventh centuries. It is 
also vouched for by the astronomical Jaimini Sutras (i, 2, 2) of un- 

1 Brblwtheca Mathematica, x, 289, Indian Mathematics, p 11 
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known date. 1 The date of the origin of this system is too uncertain to 
allow of using it in connection with the problem under discussion. It 
is uncertain whether it is of independent origin or is a modification of 
the system of Aryabhata. 

If the secrecy of the Neo-Pythagoreans is appealed to as the reason 
why their knowledge of numerical symbols with place value did not 
leak out in Europe until a late date (except for the doubtful passage 
of Boethius and for the supposed teaching of it in Persia), we may 
equally well insist on the same possibility in India. For instance, 
Varahamihira (Bfhat Samhitd, xiv, 28) says " The teacher is to 
communicate these things only to a pupil of steadfast mind; and the 
pupil after having learned them is to make his astronomical contri- 
vances in such a way as to keep them secret from his own son even " 
Brahmagupta (Spastddhikdra, p 45) after an elaborate explanation of 
the method of calculating the true places of the planets remarks. "This 
is not to be given, even under oath, to one who is not a son since it will 
destroy the good karma of the one who so gives it. and since military 
expeditions, marriages, and horoscopes depend on the true positions 
of the planets." Many such quotations could be given In the early 
period in India much secrecy was drawn over astronomical learning 
The new numerical symbols may have been used by groups of mathe- 
maticians and astronomers for a long time before they came into gen- 
eral use and before they were employed in inscriptions Writing was 
known in India several centuries before it appears in inscriptions 
This fact alone is enough to make very dubious Kaye's method of de- 
termining the date of the invention of the numerical symbols with 
place value solely from inscriptions Even in Europe after the time 
of Gerbert (circa a d 1000) numerals with place value did not come 
into common use, nor are they found on coins and inscriptions, for 
more than two centuries 

In India from a very early period there was a preoccupation with 
large numbers and with arithmetical problems The enumeration of 
large numbers mounting by powers of ten or a hundred was carried 
further in India than anywhere else in the ancient world To each 
place (power of ten or a hundred) a definite name was given. The 
Yajur Veda (probably as early as the eighth century b.c ) gives names 
for classes of numbers from one to a number which we should write as 
one with twelve zeros. The Mahdbhdrata gives names for classes of 

1 Indische Studten, vm, 160, JA (1835), n, 123-125, JRAS, 1911, p. 788, and 1912, 
p 459, Zert f die Kunde des Morgenlandes, n, 425, BUhler, Pcdaeographie, §35b 
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numbers up to one with fifteen zeros. There are many early passages 
containing such enumerations. 1 The Buddhist Lalita Vistara, which 
even in its present form belongs to the early centuries of the Christian 
era, has a long chapter describing the contest at arms and scientific 
knowledge between the young Buddha and the other princes. The 
description of the contest in the knowledge of numbers and arithmeti- 
cal problems occupies seven pages. The names of the classes of num- 
bers up to ten to the ninth power are taken for granted as well known 
to everybody. Then names are given mounting by powers of a hun- 
dred for classes of numbers up to ten to the fifty-third power. A few 
still higher numbers are given 2 

Early in the seventh century Brahmagupta remarks at the end of 
his chapter on mathematics. "These problems are given only for 
pastime. The wise man can invent thousands of others, or he can, on 
the basis of the rules given above, solve the problems propounded by 
others As the Sun with its light darkens the stars, so can the man who 
is skilled in these rules darken the fame of other mathematicians in 
assemblies when he propounds algebraic problems or solves them " 
Such passages prove at an early date in India a great interest in numbers 
bers and numerical problems. Such contests in mathematics among the 
learned carry us back in thought to similar contests m knowledge of 
the sacrifice and of philosophy which we find recorded m the Upani- 
shads in the sixth century b c 

Such enumerations of numbers based on powers of ten lead easily 
to the discovery of place value, much more easily than the clumsy 
Roman method or the Greek system, with the myriad as unit, could 
do. All that was necessary was to write down in numerical symbols 
the values of the different classes of numbers as they were given 

Kaye (JRAS, 1910, pp 759-760 and more positively Scientia, xxv, 
13) remarks. " Bhaskara speaks with disdain of his Hindu predeces- 
sors, but cites certain anonymous " ancient teachers " as authorities. 
If these ancient teachers had been Hindus, he would most probably 
have mentioned them by name and indicating thereby certain teachers 
who were not Hindus " To a Sanskntist who is acquainted with Indian 
habits of quotation, these statements are so utterly absurd that it is 
is not worth the time to discuss them. 

It seems to me that the Indian literary evidence proves conclusively 
the presence of a symbol for zero by a d 600 Before this could be 

1 JA (1863), i, 251, Zeitschnft der Devtschen Morgenlandtschen Ge»ellackaft, xv, 
182-140, Induche Studien, vm, 324-325 

2 Ed. Lefmann, p 147 Cf JA (1863), i, 248 
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referred to in a work of general literature it must have had considerable 
history behind it. It also proves the knowledge of nine symbols with 
place value (with either a blank column on the reckoning board for 
zero, or a symbol for zero) by the end of the fifth century a.d. at least. 
Beyond that the present evidence does not go. But this carries the 
Indian knowledge of symbols with place value back at least four hun- 
dred years earlier than the date assigned by Kaye. 

As further proof of Indian knowledge of digits with place value at 
a date earlier than that maintained by Kaye reference should have 
been made to the Yogabhasya iii, 13 (Anandasrama edition, p. 130, and 
Woods' translation, p. 216) yathaikd relchd satasthdne satam dasasthane 
da§aikd caikasthdne, "Thus the same stroke is termed one in the unit- 
place and ten in the ten's place and a hundred in the hundred's place" 
and to Sankara's commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras ii, 2, 17 (Nirna- 
yasagara edition of 1917 with BhamatI, Kalpataru, and Parimala, 
p. 521, and Thibaut's translation, vol 1, p. 397) yathd caikdpi sail 
rekkd sthdndnyatvena nivtsamdnaikadasasatasaha&rddisabdapratyaya- 
bhedam anubhavati, "So, again, one and the same stroke is, according 
to the place it is connected with, spoken of and conceived as meaning 
either [one, or] ten, or hundred, or thousand, &c." 

The Yogabhasya may be as old as the sixth century a.d. (Winter- 
nitz, III, 461) and Sankara is at least as early as 800 a d. 

Harvabd Univebsity 



ttBER DIE SPATERE ENTWICKLUNG DES 
INDISCHEN STAATSRECHTS 

Bt JULIUS JOLLY 

DIE epochemachende Entdeckung des Kautillya oder Kautallya 
Arthasastra hat zu weiteren Nachforschungen Uber die Quellen 
des ai. Staatsrechts veranlasst, so ist es dem unermiidlichen Jayaswal 
in Patna, einem trefflichen Kenner der ai Politik und Rechtswissen- 
schaft, gelungen drei Hss. des Rajanitiratnakara ausfindig zu machen 
und auf Grund desselben dieses bisher nur auszugsweise bekannte Werk 
im Auf trag der Bihar and Orissa Research Society kritisch herauszuge- 
ben. 1 Gedruckt war bis dahin von dem gelehrten Minister Candesvara, 
der dieses Lehrbuch der Politik verfasst hat, nur das juristiache Lehr- 
buch Vivadaratnakara, einer der sieben Telle seiner grossen Enzyklo- 
padie des Dharma, in der Bibliotheca Indica. Die Enzyklopadie wird 
in dem Rajanitiratnakara (p. 9) unter dem Namen eines Dharmasastra- 
nibandha zitiert, muss also alter sem als der Rajanitiratnakara, der 
im Auftrag eines Konigs Bhavesa von Mithila geschrieben ist, welcher 
nach Jayaswal nach 1370 n. Chr auf den Thron kam, als Candesvara 
schon ungefahr 85 Jahre alt war, was durch andere Beispiele von Lang- 
lebigkeit in dessen Familie plausibel gemacht wird. Jedenfalls hatte 
Candesvara, nach seiner eigenen Angabe in der Enzyklopadie, schon 
1314 sein Gewicht in Gold an Brahmanen verschenkt, sein Gdnner 
war damals der Konig Hansimhadeva aus der Karnataka-Dynastie, 
der um 1304 zur Herrschaft gelangte und um 1310 Candesvara auf 
den Ministerposten berief, den schon vorher dessen Vater Viresvara 
bekleidet hatte. Es scheint also dass Candesvara erst als ein im 
Kbnigsdienst ergrauter Minister das Bedurfnis empfand, seine politi- 
schen Erfahrungen in einem Lehrbuch fur Fursten niederzulegen. 

Dieses Werk handelt in 16 Abschnitten (tarahga) uber den Konig, 
die Minister, den Purohita, den Oberrichter, die Richterkollegien, die 
konigliche Burg, die Bieratschlagung, den Schatz, das Heer, den Heer- 
fuhrer, den Gesandten, die Pflichten des Komgs, die Strafgewalt, die 
Ubergabe der Herrschaft an den altesten Sohn des Konigs, die Uber- 
gabe der Herrschaft an den Altesten durch den Purohita, die Weihe 
des neuen Konigs. Originell und interessant ist die Unterscheidung 

1 The RdjanUuRatnakara, by Chandesvara, ed by K P. Jayaswal, M. A. Cal- 
cutta, 1924 28 8. 873., 8°. 
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von drei Arten des Konigtums: OberkOnig (samrdt oder cakravartin). 
tributpflichtiger (sakara) und tributfreier (akara) Konig, wobei mit 
dem sakara dem Herauageber zufolge Candesvaras eigener Patron, 
der Kbnig Bhavesa gemeint ist, der von dem muhammedanischen 
Kaiser von Delhi als seinem Lehdnsherrn abhangig war. Auf die 
Kaiser von Delhi ware nach Jayaswal auch die Stelle uber die nur 
durch die Tapferkeit ihres Arms zur Herrschaft gelangten (kevalasaur- 
yddydptardjyasya), der indischen Kbnigsweihe entbehrenden Fursten 
zu beziehen 

Die Quellen unseres Werks kann man aus den darin vorkommenden 
Zitaten erschliessen, unter denen die 38 Zitate aus Manu an erster 
Stelle stehen und M. als die Hauptquelle erschemen lassen. Von 
anderen Smrtis wird Yfijnavalkya 19mal zitiert, Narada 16mal, der 
Herausgeber hat diese Narada-Zitate grdsstenteils in meiner Ausgabe 
der Naradasmriti nachgewiesen und bemerkt uber den Rest mit 
Recht, dass diese Zitate lhrem Inhalt zufolge nicht aus einem Gesetz- 
buch, sondern nur aus einem ebenfalls dem Narada zugeschriebenen 
politischen Werk stammen kdnnen, wie es von 2 solchen Stellen auch 
ausdrucklich heisst Rajanitau Ndradah, Nitau Ndradah Da die 
gedruckte Naradasmrti ihrer Einleitung zufolge nur uber eigentliches 
Recht handelt, so kann sie durch ein Buch uber Rajanlti erganzt wor- 
den sein, das inhaltlich etwa dem 7. Buch bei Manu entsprach, auf 
das ernes dieser Zitate auch besonders hinweist rdjdnam aviseseqa 
nijagdda Manuh purd, vgl. M. 7, 1. Ubrigens enthalt auch der unten 
zu erwahnende Kommentar zu Somadeva viele solche Narada-Zitate 
uber Niti. Jm Ratnakara erscheinen ferner Kfityayana, Vasistha, 
Visnu, Vyasa, Harita u. a. Smrti-Verfasser, das Mahabharata 14 mal, 
Ramayana 2 mal, wemge Puranas, von juristisehen Kommentatoren 
und ihren Werken Laksmldhara und sem Kalpataru, Kamadhenu, 
Kullukabhatta, Gopala, Mitaksara, Srikara u. a Kulluka muss hier- 
nach fruher gesetzt werden als ich fruher annahm (13 oder 14 statt 
15. Jh ). Viel geringer als die Entlehnungen aus dem Db.armasas.tra 
sind diejenigen aus dem Arthasastra, wofur ausser den schon genannten 
politischen Zitaten aus Narada fast nur diejenigen aus dem Kamanda- 
kiya Nitisara in Betracht kommen, der als Kamandaka, Arthasastra, 
Niti und Rajanlti zitiert wird, im ganzen 15mal, ferner die 3 Zitate aus 
einer Sukraniti, die aber in der zuerst von Oppert herausgegebenen 
Niti dieses Namens nicht vorkommen, ein neuer Beweis fur die Unecht- 
heit dieses spaten Machwerks. 

Aus dem Uberwiegen des Dharmasastra uber das Arthasastra in 
unserem Werk hat Jayaswal geschlossen, dass schon im Zeitalter 
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Laksmidharas, dessen Kalpataru Candesvara stark benutzt hat, eine 
neue politische Literatur aufkam, die nicht mehr auf den alten Artha- 
sastras eines Usanas, Brhaspati und Kautilya, sondern auf den Lehren 
des Dharmasastra fusste und daher auch die alten Bezeichnungen des 
Staatsrechts als Arthasastra und Dandanlti aufgab und den neuen 
Titel Rajaniti einfuhrte. Die Verfasser dieser Werke waren Juristen 
aus der Dharmasastra-Schule und schneben Lehrbucher des Dharma. 
In seiner Zugehorigkeit zu dieser jungeren politischen Richtung sieht 
Jayaswal die Hauptbedeutung des von ihm veroffentlichten Rajaniti- 
ratnakara. 

Der tlbergang von arthasastra zu rajaniti liegt allerdings schon im 
Kamandaklya Nitisara vor, wo der Inhalt dieses Werks als rdjavidyd 
bezeichnet und schon dem Vorganger Kamandakas, dem Visnugupta 
oder Kautilya, das Verdienst beigelegt wird, das Ambrosia des Nlti- 
sastra aus dem Ozean des Arthasastra herausgeholt zu haben (1, 6-8). 
Betr des raja in fdjanlti ist auch an das alte rdjadharma "Konigs- 
pflichten" und an rajasdstra {rdjavidyd) zu ermnern, das durch die 
Uberanstimmung von Mhbh XII, 58 nut A&vaghosa I, 46 und Jata- 
kamala IX, 10 als alt erwiesen wird ' In dem alten Kalpataru (12. 
Jh ) lautet der Titel des politischen Teils rdgadharwwkdnda, wie aus 
der Inhaltsangabe bei Eggelmg I O III, 410 zu entnehmen ist Von 
Anfuhrungen enthalt ubrigens dieser rdjadharmakdnda nur solche aus 
den Smrtis und Puranas, bildet den 11. Abschmtt emer 12 teiligen 
umfassenden Enzyklopadie dels Dharma und entspricht also der 
Charakterisierung, die Jayaswal von den spateren Systemen der Politik 
gibt Es soil nun noch an einigen anderen Werken dieser Art gepruft 
werden, ob Jayaswals Annahme allgemem begrundet ist 

Betrachten wir zunachst den Nitimayukha oder Rajanitimayukha 
des Nilakan^ha, der zwar schon 1880 in Benares gedruckt, aber bisher 
noch nicht naher untersucht ist, Diese ausfuhrhche Darstellung der 
Politik bildet das 5 Buch in dem um 1640 unter den Auspizien des 
Konigs Bhagavantadeva entstandenen Bhagavantabhaskara, der eine 
grosse 12teilige Enzyklopadie des Dharma ist, wie der Kalpataru. 
Aber der Nitimayukha schopft viel mehr aus der politischen Literatur 
als der Rajanitiratnakara und der Kalpataru. Grosser Wert wird hier 
allerdings auf die religiose Konigsweihe (abhiseka) gelegt, deren Be- 
schreibung die ganze erste Halfte des Buchs fullt Dann folgen eine 
Menge kurzer Kapitel, uber die 7 Elemente des Staats, die 18 Laster 
eines Konigs, die taglichen Pflichten desselben, seine Diener, seine 
sechsfache Politik, seinen Harem, Prinzenerziehung, den Schatz, die 

1 Vgl Winternitz, Oesch d ind Lttt , III, 506 S 
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Burg und das Heer, Elefanten und Pferde, Gesaadte, Spione, Krieg- 
fiihrung, Spiel u. a. Hier werden nun sehr viele Stellen aus Kamandaka 
oder Nitisara angefuhrt, ich konnte uber 50 solche Zitate zahlen, so 
beruht die Darstellung der sechsfachen Politik wesentlich auf dem 
Nitisara. Selbst Qanakya und das Kautiliya waren dem Verf asser noch 
bekannt, wie das Zitat auf p 52 zeigt. sthalamfgayam aha Cauakyah 
supariksitaraksitdm tu sirrmo laghuydnas tu mrgdiavim upeydd iti> was 
ungefahr K. 1, 21, 43 entspricht, nur steht dort statt mxgdtflvlm das 
synonyme mrgdranyam. Auch Varahamihiras Yogayatra ist reichlich 
benutzt, ein Zitat aus dem Manasollasa, einer alten Enzyklopadie fur 
Fursten, findet sich auf p 58. Freilich werden auch die Smrtis, Manu 
an der Spitze, und die Puranas srowie Mhbh hfiufig genug zitiert, von 
Dichtern Magha und Kalidasa, aber den Grundstock des zweiten 
Hauptteilsbilden die Zitate aus dem Nitisara. 

Ein ganz selbstandiges Werk uber die Pflichten eines Konigs ist 
die noch ungedruckte Rajabhusani von Ramanathadlksita, 1 die nach 
ihren Zitaten aus Kalpataru, Kamadhenu, Kulluka, Dayatattva und 
Divyatattva (von Raghunandana), Madhava, Vivadacintamani, Viva- 
daratnakara u. a. Dharmanibandhas und Kommentaren zu schliessen 
kaum vor 1600 entstanden sein kann, also wohl ungefahr in die gleiche 
Epoche wie Mayukha und Rajanltiprakasa gehort. Dieses Werk 
handelt im Anschluss an die Smrtis uber die Gottlichkeit des Konigs, 
seine Strafgewalt, seine Rfcte, seine Schreiber und seinen Hauspriester, 
die Ehrung der Brahmanen, den kbniglichen Gesandten, die Burg, die 
Aufgaben und die Laster des Konigs, Kampfregeln, Auszug in den 
Krieg, tagliche Pflichten des Konigs, Verwaltung und Rechtsprechung, 
gefundene Schatze, Zeugenverfahren, Eide, Strafen fur Mieineid, Mass 
und Gewicht, Schuldrecht, Hinterlegungen, Opferpriester, Opferlbhne 
und andere Ldhne, Injurien, Sachbeschadigung, Diebstahl, Ehebruch, 
Spiel und Wetten, Grenzstreitigkeiten. Dann folgt ein kurzer Hinweis 
auf die im Arthasastra (arthasdstre) behandelten Gegenstande : Land- 
messung, Kochkunst (supakarana), Prufung und Heilung der Elefanten 
und Pferde, auf die 18 Konigswissenschaften (rdjavidyd), besonders 
Nlti-, Dhanur- und Arthasastra, auf die im Mhbh. genannten Autori- 
taten u. s w. Das Schlusskapitel handelt uber Konigsweihe (rdjdbhi- 
aeka) und endigt nut einer Reihe von Mantras aus dem Agnipurana. 
Von sonstigen Puranas zitiert die Rajabhusani das Skandapurana, 
Garudapurana, u. a., die Hauptquelle bilden aber die Smrtis, beson- 
ders das 7. Buch des Manu und der Rajadharma des Mhbh. Das 

1 MUnchener Sanskrit-Handschrift Nr 822, Raj Mitra Nr 1207. 
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ArthaSastra ist in dieser Darstellung der Rajanlti nur durch die erwahn- 
ten kurzen Hinweise vertreten. 

Hier verdient auch der angeblich von Konig Bhoja (11, Jh.) ver- 
fasste, 1917 in Calcutta gedruckte, ganz versifizierte Yuktikalpataru 
Erw&hnung, der allerdings nur in seinem ersten Abschnitt uber Politik 
handelt (iti samJcsepatah proktd rdjanitih, p 17), weiterhin uber Bau- 
kunst, Hausgerate, Edelsteine,Schmuck,Waffen, Haustiere, Fahrzeuge, 
Schiffe, Schiffsbaukunst u. a. zum Arthasastra gehorige Gegenstande. 
Man kann demnach dieses Werk als ein Arthasastra 1 bezeichnen, ob- 
schon das Wort arthasdstm nicht darin vorkommt. Als massgebend 
fur Nlti werden im ersten Abschnitt die Nitis von Brhaspati und 
Usanas bezeichnet, weiterhin allgemein die Nltisastras zitiert. Tat- 
sachlich finden sich hier manche Anklange sowohl an das Dharma- 
sastra als an das Arthasastra. So ist p. 11, 72-74 = M. 7, 63. 64. 66. 
p. 15, 105 = M. 7, 20, p. 16, 113, 115 = M 7, 147. 149, p. 17, 
118 = M. 7, 74. Anderseits ist p. 8, 52 = Nltisara 16, 37, p 9, 63 = 
Nltisara 13, 26, p. 10, 71 = Nltisara 13, 33, p 12, 81 f. = Nltisara 9, 
1, p. 12, 84 = Nltisara 9, 28, p 13, 90 f. = Nltisara 11, 23 f., p. 14, 
93 f. = Nltisara 30, 29 f , p 5, 34 = K. A 2, 9, 23, p. 11, 75 (die drei 
Arten von Gesandten ) = K. A. 1, 6, 2-4. In den weiteren Abschnitten 
finden sich zahlreiche Zitate aus dem Garuda-Purana und anderen 
Puranas, ausserdem aus Lauhapradipa und Lauharnava uber Metalle, 
Palakapya uber Elefantenkunde u. a Dieses Werk ist wichtig fur 
Kulturgeschichte, besonders fur Geschichte des Schiffbaus, und zeugt 
fur das Fortleben des Arthasastra. 

Allerdings konnte sich die unmoralische Staatskunst des bekannt- 
esten Arthasastra, des Kautiliya, nicht behaupten mit ihren Ratschlagen 
uber raffinierten Steuerdruck, willkurliche Einziehung grosserer Ver- 
mogen, Tempelraub, staatliche Konzessionierung der Trinkbuden, 
gerichtliche Tortur, Ablosung der Korperstralen durch Entrichtung 
von Geldstrafen, Erleichterung der Ehescheidungen, schadhchen Zau- 
ber, Betrug und Hmterlist jeder Art. Diese Lehren mussten schon bei 
der Umarbeitung des K. A in den popularen versifizierten Grundriss 
Kamandaklya Nltisara einer einwandfreieren, wenn auch keineswegs 
tadellosen Moral Platz machen. Auch in der Marchen- und Fabellitera- 
tur wie in den Kommentaren zu Manu wurde das K. A. als politisches 
Lehrbuch durch den Nltisara ersetzt, der besonders im Hitopadesa 
ausgiebig zitiert wird. Hatte doch bekanntlich schon Bana in der 
Kadambarl (p. 109) das " Kautilyasastram " als ein ruchloses, von 

1 Vgl Winternitz, Oesch. der xnd. Lttt., Ill, 532. 
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grausamen Lehren strotzendes Werk (anfSamsaprdi/opadeSanirffhfi^am) 
gebrandmarkt. 

Eine ahnhche Entwicklung wie in der brahmanistischen zeigt sich 
auch in der Jaina-Literatur, wenn man Somadevas Nltivakyamrtam 
(10 Jh.) mit Hemacandras Laghu-Arhannlti (12. Jh ) vergleicht. Das 
erstere Werk ist noch stark von dem K A. abhangig l ), wenn es auch 
kaum mit Ghoshal 2 als ein schwacher Abklatsch (a poor copy) des letz- 
teren Werks bezeichnet werden kann Die neue Ausgabe des Nlti- 
vakyamrtam von N. R. Premi (Bombay, 1923) enthalt emen alten 
Kommentar, der voll von interessanten Zitaten aus bisher unbekannten 
Nitiwerken ist, die Somadeva neben dem K. A. fur sein Lehrbuch 
benutzt hat, das Jayaswal 3 als ein Gemisch von Ethik und Pohtik, 
Wmternitz 4 als ein padagogisches Werk fur Konige bezeichnet, und 
das namentlich in dem letzten Abschnitt uber Vermischtes (379^405) 
die verschiedensten Klugheitsregeln enthalt. Die Laghu-Arhannlti 5 
dagegen charakterisiert Ghoshal mit Recht als ein Werk nach Art der 
brahmanistischen Smrtis, nur dass darin die Rajaniti auf den jain- 
istischen sagenhaften Konig Rsabha zuruckgefuhrt wird. Der An- 
schluss an Manu u a Smrtis tntt besonders in der Lehre von den 
Prozessen und den rehgiosen Bussen hervor 6 

So hat Jayaswal die Tendenz der spateren ai. Politik im ganzen rich- 
tig charakterisiert und hat sich die traditionelle Ethik als starker 
bewahrt als die blosse Nutzlichkeitsmoral des Arthasastra, gemass 
dem alten Grundsatz (Y 2, 21; Nar. 1,1, 39), dass das Dharmasastra 
dem Arthasastra uberlegen ist und in Zweifelsfallen die Richtschnur 
fur das einzuschlagende Verfahren abgeben soil. 

1 Wmternitz, a a , III, 527 

2 A History of Hindu Political Theories, Calcutta, 1923, p 243 
s Jour Bih Or Society, XI, 66 (1924) 

4 L c , 528 

6 Ahmedabad, 1916 

6 Wmternitz, 1 c , 531 
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THE BIRTH OF LORIK 

By Sir GEORGE A GRIERSON 

IN the Indian Province of Bihar, and in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Audh, the Gowalas (Gopdlakas) or Ahirs (Abhlras) are well 
known as an important pastoral tribe. Their caste-profession is cattle- 
keeping and selling milk and its products, and, though the milk they sell 
is not always free from suspicion, — witness many proverbs, — they are, 
as a body, looked upon with some consideration. There is a famous 
tribal legend concerning an Ahir named Lorik, which is most popular 
among them, and the folk-epic describing his birth and adventures is 
sung at all their festivities. A Bihar proverb runs. 

kStno Ahira hdhi siyana 
Lorik chart na gawahi and 

However learned an Ahir be, 
Nothing but Lorik singeth he. 

The cold weather of the years 1888 and 1889 is marked in my mem- 
ory by two incidents We were then stationed in the Gay a district of 
Bihar, and were made happy by a visit from Professor and Mrs Lan- 
man on their bridal tour through India Later on, m the same cold 
weather, while on my own official tour, I found myself in camp at the 
traditional scene of the birth and early adventures of this Lorik, and 
succeeded in getting copies of two recensions of the whole huge poem, 
taken down from the mouths of two reciters of repute It is pleasant to 
think that these two incidents, occurring almost together, so long ago, 
find themselves again associated with all their memories in these pages. 

A not very complete, and not always accurate, abstract of the story 
of the cycle grouped together under the name of the Git Lorik is given by 
Beglar on pages 79 ff. of volume VIII of the Archaeological Survey of 
India This has been corrected and further condensed by Crooke on 
pages 55 ff of volume I of The Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh; so that my readers can mercifully be spared from 
its repetition On the present occasion I therefore content myself with 
giving the translation of the two versions of the first canto, describing 
the circumstances of the hero's birth. This will be found interesting by 
students of Indian religion. It is commonly asserted that among the 
Hindus of northern India, the worship of the Vedic god Indra disap- 
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peared many centuries ago, and was supplanted by that of Vi§nu of 
Siva. Apparently this was entirely true only for those who lived in 
cities, for those who lived a learned or an ascetic life, or for those people 
who have been preserved to us in literature. Only with difficulty did 
the worship of Visnu reach the pastoral and agricultural classes, that is, 
the great bulk of the community, which was largely Munda or Dravid- 
ian in origin. I have dealt with this question at some length in a paper 
in the "Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik" ! and I now give one 
example that is not there mentioned, but that has direct connection 
with Ahlrs. 

According to the Bhdgavata Purdna, X, xxiv, the cowherds in 
Krsna's time worshipped Indra. When Krsna asks Nanda why he does 
this, Nanda replies (11 8-11), "Parjanya, the Rain-cloud, is the Lord 
Indra Himself The clouds are his dearly-loved forms. These pour 
down water for the delight of all beings and for keeping them alive. 
Dear one, we and other men sacrifice to this Ruler of the Rain-clouds 
those things which spring into existence through his rain, and with 
what remains over after that, we men support ourselves." etc Here we 
see clearly that it was as a Rain-god that Indra was the chief object of 
worship among pastoral "and other" tribes. The rest of the story is 
well known. Krsna persuades them to abandon the worship of Indra, 
and, instead, to worship him (that is, Visnu) under the form of Mount 
Govardhana. There is a contest between Indra and Krsna, in which the 
latter is easily victorious. We have here a Brahmanical account of an 
attempt to spread the new, fashionable Visnu-worship among the 
lower orders, which, accordmg to the writer, was successful. If there 
was such a success, it was only temporary, for Indra, the Rain-god, 
is still a divinity of the Ahlrs and other pastoral and agricultural 
people. In my paper in the Z I I. above referred to, I have shown in 
detail the state of affairs in modern times. The cowherd peasant of 
Bihar has, I need hardly say, his local godlings, and those to whom it is 
useful to appeal on special occasions. He also knows about Visnu and 
Siva, but they are misty characters far beyond his mental horizon. In 
practice his chief great deities are Indra and Durga, the latter acting as 
Indra's vice-regent upon earth The relationship of these two deities to 
each other, and to the other gods of the Hindus, is indefinite, varying 
according to tribe or locality. To the Ahlrs who sing the song of Lorik, 
Indra, though sometimes addressed as a single person (for example, 
verse 267), generally appears as a group of seven brothers, inhabiting 
with their wives a heaven named Indrasana, and situated (verse 270) on 

1 II, 138 ff. 
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Mount Kailasa. Durga is their sister, and at some unspecified time the 
eight had divided their landed property, — exactly as we now see every 
day in Bihar, — the world of mortals falling to her share, while her 
seven brothers retained Indrasana. But here relations begin to be com- 
plicated. Durga is not only the sister of the seven Indras, but is also the 
sister of Mahadeva. There is no suggestion that she is his Sakti, or his 
wife. On the contrary, she (126) addresses him as brother, and he 
(ISO) addresses her as sister, terms which no Hindu married couple 
could possibly use to each other. As in classical legend, Mahadeva is 
shown as performing arduous austerities, but, unlike the destroyer of 
Ananga, he displays no resentment when Durga interrupts him, or when 
she unmasks a trick that he has played upon her, by hiding Krsna under 
his armpit 

This brings us to Krsna, whose name naturally turns up in an Ahlr 
legend. He is not the Krsna of the Mahdbhdrata, the Yadava king of 
Dvaraka, but the youthful Krsna whose pranks among the cowherds of 
the Vraja-mandala are a favorite subject of Hindu story In our poem 
he is little more than a favorite servant of the Indras, for whom he acts 
as masseur. When Durga wishes to take him down with her to the 
world of mortals, they are most unwilling to part with him, but finally, 
under pressure, give their consent. 

The account given of the death of Kamsa differs materially from 
that with which students of the Bhdgavata Purdna are familiar It is 
true that Krsna on his birth is hidden away from him among the cow- 
herds, but thereafter the story skips straight away to the well-known 
episode of Krsna's theft of the garments of the herdmaidens 1 These 
girls complain about his conduct to Kamsa (337) Krsna, when Kamsa 
remonstrates with him, retorts by threatening to cut off his head, and 
Kamsa agrees to be decapitated, provided Krsna could perform two 
tasks — to twist a rope of ashes, and to weave a cloth of smoke Krsna 
performs both (the poem does not say how), decapitates Kamsa, and 
takes his kingdom. 

Durga, having been allotted the world of mortals, descends from 
Indrasana to take possession of her property. The mortals take her for 
a demon, and refuse to worship her, so that she has to spend the night 
sitting on a dunghill. According to the second recension, there were 
three persons in the world, whose wickedness she could not endure. 
These three, in subsequent cantos, appear as the chief villains of the 

1 It may be noted that the herdmaidens are called by the general term Rddhikds 
We know that, m Sanskrit literature, the name of Radha is later than the Bhdgavata 
Purdna 
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story. Whatever the cause, she returns in indignation to the Indrasana 
and demands 1 that the Indras should give her Krsna as her personal 
servant. After many subterfuges on their part, and many impish tricks 
on the part of Krsna, she gets him, and arranges for his birth, in an 
avatara, — or, rather, in an avatara of an avatara, — in the person of 
Lorik, and so the first canto ends. The poem is called a Gil, or song, 
because, in recitation, it is sung or, rather chanted; but, although 
uttered in short sentences, it cannot be said to be in verse. Like other 
folk epics of northern India, it is composed in brief clauses, the length 
and general swing of each of which are governed by the convenience of 
the singer's breath and by the rhythm of the chant. Whatever these 
clauses are, they are certainly not verse, whether we measure by accent, 
by length of syllables, or by counting syllabic instants 

The language of the poem, of course, varies from place to place. As 
recorded for me it was naturally couched in the dialect of the Gaya 
district, that is to say, in the Magahi dialect of the Bihar! language, 
which, with a few slight irregularities, is the same as that described in 
volume III of my Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sub-dialects of 
the Bihdri Language, and on pages 30 ff of volume V, part 2, of the 
Linguistic Survey of India Attention may be drawn to the common 
employment in the text of interjections, usually little more than pleo- 
nastic. Note, however, that ho is used in addressing a male, and ge 
when addressing a female Kl re daibd, literally "What, O Fate!" is a 
common equivalent to our "Lo and behold'" or "What do you think 
happened next!" A typical Magahi interjection is re — O! In other 
parts of India the use of this word is more or less insulting, and, except 
in abuse, its employment is prohibited by good manners But, even in 
ancient times it was noted as a word of customary conversation in 
Magadhi Prakrit, 2 and in the modern speech of the Magadha country, 
or Magah, it is very common, and, especially in interrogative sentences, 
is used without the slightest tinge of disrespect There are many sto- 
ries based on this peculiarity of the Magahi dialect. For instance, we 
have the verse — 

Magah des hai Kancan-puri 
des bhald hai, bhakha burl 

rahalu Maggah, kahalu 're,' 
tekara-la ka marabe, re 

1 She threatens to curse the seven Indras with impotence if they will not comply 
This is a favorite curse of Durga's, and is the Leitmotiv of a subsequent canto 

2 Compare the Prafarta-kalpataru, II, h, 88 (Magadhi section), sambodhane . . 'ale' 
ca 'le le.' There is a somewhat similar use of re m modern Bengali 
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Magah land is a golden scene, 
The country ' s fine, but the speech is mean. 

I lived there once, and hence my "re " 
Why do you drub me, re, Sir, pray? 

The unfortunate speaker of this doggrel had once lived in Magadha, 
and had acquired the habit of using re in every sentence. In some other 
part of India he does this and gets a drubbing for the insult; yet, so in- 
grained is the habit that, even while apologizing, he utters the objec- 
tionable word. 

The Bihth of Lorik 

The venerable Indras are seven brothers. The eighth is a sister, 
Devi Durga. The venerable Indras are the rulers of Indrasana. They 
divided (their kingdom) between the brothers and the sister. (5) The 
Indras took the Indrasana as their kingdom. They gave the world of 
mortals to Devi Durga. Devi Durga came to (her) kingdom, the world 
of mortals She stayed the whole night in (her) kingdom, the world of 
mortals. When Devi came to (her) kingdom, the world of mortals, (10) 
no man utters the name of Devi in the world of mortals AH night long 
she tarried in a lane on a dunghill No man repeats the name of Durga. 
This is what the (men) of the world of mortals say, — "She who has 
come is a Hundi, a RaksasI (15) O children, she will devour you all " 

She passed the whole night amongst the mortals At dawn she arose 
and went to Indrasana Lo and behold, she enveloped her whole body 
in fire Durga enveloped her whole body in flames (20) As a pan (of 
coals) was she blazing, and her matted locks were dishevelled Devi 
came before the court of Indrasana She was going along in furious 
rage Lo and behold, her body is quivering in wrath Devi Durga stood 
by the door-frame. (25) The Queens of the Indras raise their eyes and 
see her. Then out speak the Queens of Indra "Hear, O hear, Lord 
Indras Lords, what (useless) Cutcherry are ye holding Your sister is 
standing at the door (30) Lords, she hath already cursed you with a 
curse. Lords, ye seven brothers will now be childless Lords, this is 
now the curse which she hath uttered O Lords, the whole of Indrasana 
will be burnt to ashes Devi will not leave us even a place for sitting " 

(35) The venerable Indras are seated There also is seated their 
Guru, Mohan Bariya, Bhaglrath (that is, the Ganges) Four brothers 
who were Prime Ministers, Headmen, were also seated there The 
venerable Indras then spoke out "Hear, O hear, Sister Devi. (40) To 
thee, Sister, divided we out thy share To thee fell as thy share the 
kingdom of mortals. To us fell as our share Indrasana. Lo, we re- 
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mained in Indrasana. Thee did we send to the kingdom of the mortals. 
(45) What kind of trouble hath come to thee among the mortals? Why, 

D§vi, hast thou returned to the court of Indrasana?" To this did 
Devi make reply. "Seven brothers, did ye take Indrasana for your 
kingdom. To me did ye give the world of mortals and sent me thither. 
(50) All night long did I tarry m a lane on a dunghill. No man in the 
city utters the name of Durga This is what the mortal people say. 
'She who has come is a Hundi, a Raksasl. She will devour you all.' 
(55) These are the words the mortal people say. 

Now will I not return to the kingdom of mortals. Until ye give me 
Acyutananda (that is, Krsna) as a servant, till then will I not return to 
my kingdom of the world of mortals." Tp that do the Indras make 
reply. (60) "Hear, O hear, Sister Devi. Sixteen hundred servants are 
there in Indrasan. O Sister, select thou a servant, and carry him off by 
his topknot." The sixteen hundred servants did the venerable Indras 
make to stand (in a row). They made them to stand close to Durga. 
(65) Upon them does Durga cast her eyes Now out speaks Devi Durga. 
"Hear, O hear, Brother Indras. Wherefore show ye me these servants? 
Until ye give me Acyutananda as a servant, (70) Brothers, till then will 

1 not return to the kingdom of the world of mortals " Then out speak 
the venerable Indras. " Hear, O hear, Sister Devi Where wilt thou get 
Acyutananda? Sister, that servant is dead or is lost " (75) To that 
gives Devi Durga answer. "Hear, O hear, Brother Indras This speech 
of thine believe I not. Brothers, give ye so much an answer as this. 
Wherever ye shall conceal my Acyutananda, (80) there will I have 
power to gain that servant So much consent. Indras, give ye to me, or 
else, Indras, will I search for the servant, and pull him forth " To that 
gave the Indras answer "Wherever thou mayst find Acyutananda, 
(85). Sister, from thence search for him, and pull him forth " Such 
was the command that the venerable Indras gave 

Round and round does Devi search through Indrasana, but no- 
where findeth she Acyutananda. From thence went forth Devi Durga, 
(90) and behold she came to Nandan's forest In the Nandan forest are 
there sixteen hundred nymphs (pari) Acyuta was making the sixteen 
hundred nymphs to dance in the Nandan forest Every nymph that 
does not dance in the Nandan forest, her head does Acyutananda cut off 
and make into a (fagri (a kind of musical instrument) (95) He cuts up 
her body, and makes of it a drum. He cuts up her thighs, and makes of 
them a fiddle. He cuts up her arms and makes of them a fiddle-stick. 
Thus was he making the sixteen hundred nymphs to dance in the Nan- 
dan forest, when, lo, there came there Devi DurgS. 
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(100) Acyutananda looks towards Devi Durga. He fled off to the 
Baill flower garden (or to the garden of Bel trees). Devi Durga asks 
from children for his traces. "Hear, O hear, master children. The man 
who was now superintending a dance, (105) Sirs, whither has that man 
fled?" To that now give the children answer. "Hear, O hear, Devi 
Durga. The man who was superintending the dance, his glance fell 
upon thee, O Durga, (110) and, lo, he fled to the Baill flower garden." 
Durga arrived at the Baill flower garden. Round and round does Devi 
search through the flower garden, but, lo, nowhere does she find the 
darling Acyutananda. 

From thence did Devi advance m further search (115) Behold, she 
went to Mahadeva's flower garden Round and round does Devi 
search through Mahadeva's flower garden, but, lo, nowhere does she 
find the darling Acyutananda From thence did Devi advance in fur- 
ther search. Behold, Durga approached Mahadeva. (120) The vener- 
able Mahadeva was seated in an arduous worship (pujd) Behold, 
(under the rules of this worship) there was no permission for him to 
arise. Now the venerable Mahadeva is burning a maund and a quarter 
of ghi and bdellium. Now the venerable Mahadeva is seated with his 
face to the East. Behold, he is seated in the prescribed position (125) 
Then out speaks Durga to Mahadeva "Hear, O hear, now, O Brother, 
Mahadeva In an arduous worship art thou seated Lo, Brother, 
where hast thou put Acyutananda? " To that gives Mahadeva a stately 
reply. (130) "Hear, O hear, O Sister Devi. Hither came not Acyuta- 
nanda Behold, he would be in the court of Indrasana " Then out 
speaks Devi Durga " From hence, Brother, will I not turn to go (135) 
Until thou raise up both thine arms, till then will I not move a step 
back " So many words did Durga speak out, and behold the venerable 
Mahadeva laughed aloud The venerable Mahadeva raised both his 
arms, (140) and, behold, Acyutananda now came forth (from below 
them) . When Acyutananda came forth, Devi Durga runs up and seizes 
him by the topknot Then out speaks Devi Durga "Ah, how much 
trouble hast thou given me, Acyutananda (145) Lo, Acyuta come to 
the kingdom of the world of mortals " Then out speaks Acyutananda. 
"Hear, O hear, O Devi Durga I will not go, until I have (first) gone to 
Indrasana. Lo, Durga, till then will I not move a step to the world of 
mortals " 

(150) From thence went forth Devi Durga and Acyutananda. Be- 
hold, they both went to the court of Indrasana. He went, and Acyuta- 
nanda stood there He went, and stood in Indrasana. Behold, he stood 
close to Indrasana. (155) The Indras raise their eyes and see him. 
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In their hearts do the venerable Indras grieve. "What tyranny hast 
thou done, O Devi! that, lo, O Devi, thou hast sought out and found the 
darling Acyutananda. Lo, sixteen hundred servants were there for thee 
in Indrasana. (160) Lo, from them thou mightest have selected a ser- 
vant, and have carried him off by his topknot. But thou hast selected 
and taken our peculiar servant. Lo, Devi, into our soul cometh lamen- 
tation. Behold, thou hast made widows of all (the women of) Indrasana. 
Ah, thou art taking away for good our jewel. (165) We Indras are seven 
brothers. To the seven was he the servant doing service. A servant 
who used to press (that is, could press) a seer and a quarter of mustard- 
seed in the palms of his hands (to extract the oil). He used to massage 
the limbs of us seven brothers. Great was the service that Acyutananda 
used to perform. (170) Ah Sister, the whole of Indrasana hast thou 
made desolate." 

Then (again) out speak the Indras. "Hear, O hear, Acyutananda 
Forasmuch as our sister Devi hath seized thee by the topknot, Lo, go 
thou, a servant, unto the kingdom of the world of mortals." (175) 
Now out speaks Acyutananda. Weeping, weeping, does Acyutananda 
speak. With suppliant clasped hands does now Acyutananda make his 
petition "Hear, O hear, ye venerable Indras. Prepare ye the book 
with back of copper, (180) and thereon make ye a writing, O Indras. 
Whatever I shall tell you to write That, O Indras, write ye with pen 
and with ink-case." So many words speaks Acyutananda Then out 
speak the venerable Indras. (185) "Hear, O hear, Acyutananda. What 
kind of words are those that we shall write?" To that Acyutananda 
gives answer "Hear, O hear, ye venerable Indras This many are the 
petitions that I ask from you (190) Write ye these letters in the book 
(of fate) Until ye give me the horse Katar, Krsna's steed, Until ye 
write for me two wives (seated) on my thigh Sixteen hundred nymphs 
are there m Indrasana, — Sixteen hundred with whom Krsna (once) 
sported on (the banks of) the Yamuna (195) Of these O Indras, two 
died virgins Two damsels who were washed away by the Yamuna and 
died. These two damsels write ye (as seated) on my thigh, and, vener- 
able Indras, write ye something more Until ye write a brother at my 
back, (200) till then will I not move a step towards the world of mortals. 
Until ye give me the sword Maigar, that belonged to Bhimasena the 
Ksatriya, — unless ye write the sword Maigar for my arm, — till then 
will I not move a step towards the world of mortals. And, venerable 
Indras, write ye something more. (205) What woman, and what man, 
may have performed austerities, What woman, and what man, may 
have slept on a mat of kusa grass, — they who have so slept for twelve 
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years, — in her womb write ye my birth. Lo, then, Indras, will I set 
my foot towards the world of mortals." 

(210) The venerable Indras are seated. And Gaurl's Ganapati is 
also seated. The five Pandavas are also seated. There also is seated 
there their Guru, Mohan Bariya Bhaglrath. Lo and behold, four 
brothers who were Prime Ministers, Headmen, were also seated there. 
(215) They produce the book of copper (back). Lo, the four brothers, 
the Headmen and the Prime Ministers write First they write the horse 
Katar, Krsna's steed. Then they write the sword Maigar. They write 
the sword Maigar, that belonged to Bhlmasena the Ksatriya (220) 
Then they write the two women Then they write a brother to be at his 
back. To that last do the Indras give an answer. "Hear, O hear, Ac- 
yutananda. They write not a brother to be at thy back. (225) Obsti- 
nate fool art thou, thou dost not heed our words. Lo, Acyutananda, we 
have written for thee a foster brother A ready made foster brother will 
we send for thee Behold, Acyutananda, he will be a foster brother unto 
thee." Then write the venerable Indras, (230) "West of Gaura lies 
Kalaundi village There dwell aged Kuar and aged Khulhan. Husband 
and wife, have they performed for twelve years asceticism in the world 
of mortals. 'Childless' and 'Barren' have the names been given them. 
While they have been doing asceticism, twelve years have passed. (235) 
Still the names of 'Childless' and 'Barren' have not departed from 
them. Dear One, now the thirteenth year hath begun. Now the man 
and wife are starting to drown themselves in the Ganges. In her womb 
have I written thy birth " 

Then again did the Indras write these words. (240) Then they write 
a kingdom in the four quarters of the world Then do they write a 
crooked word. Lo and behold, they write a six months prison at Koila. 

The writing and the reading were finished The accountant closes 
the book (245) At that very moment, at that very hour, Lo and be- 
hold, the wife and her husband are going to the Ganges to drown them- 
selves While the wife and the husband were on their way, Durga, as 
she slept, gave her a dream " O aged Khulhan, drown not thyself. (250) 
My servant Acyutananda of the Indrasana, — I have already had the 
reading and the writing done, and am come, — Behold, O Khulhan, he 
will take incarnation in thy womb " At that very moment, at that very 
hour, lo and behold, Acyutananda took up his abode in her womb. 
(255) When the aged Khulhan had carried him in her womb for nine 
months, behold, in the tenth month Acyutananda took incarnation. 
When he took birth in the world of mortals, the Brahmans were sum- 
moned, and they calculated his name. According to the constellations, 
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his name was Acyutananda, (260) and, lo and behold, his pet name was 
Lorik Khanjar. * 

Second Version 

'Ram, Ram,' I cry when I rise, and when I sit. Had I known the 
name of Rama, I would have erected a high sacrificial platform to him. 
I would have brought Ganges-mud from the Ganges, and have plastered 
with it the platform. At the time of fleeing, would I call on Mother 
Bhageswarl. (265) When night falleth, I would invoke Mother Durga. 

(End of the Invocation) 

Then up and spoke Mother Durga "The venerable Indra hath 
sent me to the world of mortals. When I came thither, I sat on one side. 
White ants settled on my thighs " (270) Then in the world of mortals 
up rose Mother Durga, and went to Kabilas. 1 She dressed herself in 
patchwork and in rags Spreading out her hair so that it would fill a 
basket, she goes along with a castor-oil-tree stalk for a staff. She went, 
and Durga stood at the door of Indrasana. (275) The seven Indra- 
brothers trembled when they saw Durga Then did the Indras address 
their sister. "In what thing art thou lacking that thou art come to 
Kailasa from the world of mortals?" 

Then up and spake Mother Durga, "0 Indras understand. Brothers, 
I have fled hither from the world of mortals (280) I cannot endure 
three sins (that are practised there) Such warriors have ye created in 
the world of mortals, King Harewa, King Parewa, and the warrior 
JodhI Paura King Harewa is so base and vile Every captive that he 
prisoneth in his prison, (285) if he be old, each one dieth there, if he be 
young, there becometh he an old man King Harewa's minister is 
Manar Jit. He also is base and vile. He giveth each prisoner boiling 
water for his drink, (290) and for his eating, but a quarter of a seer each 
of cakes of broken rice and bran. Even from that the minister taketh 
the half for himself. Hungry and without food, man draggeth man and 
eateth the flesh of man. Such a man of violence is the warrior Jodhi of 
Bikatpur, powerful, but vile and base. (295) Sixteen hundred maidens 
hath he kept unmarried. When a wedding procession cometh to fetch 
the bride, he killeth the boy-bridegroom, keepeth the bride, and sleepeth 
with her for a single night. Once he hath destroyed her caste he aban- 
doned her. In Gaura there was an aged Gowalin. (300) Her name is 

1 The Hindi form Kabilas for Kailasa is very old We find it in the Padum&vah of 
Malik Muhammad ( 16th century). 
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Khulhan. Each morn, as she riseth, doth she bathe in the Ganges and 
offer incense and oblation. That woman is known by the name of 
'Barren.' O Indras, give ye me my hero." 

Then Mother Durga stood up in the Indrasana. Then all the Indras 
said, "carry thou off thy servant " (305) Then Mother Durga caught 
hold of Isvara Mahadeva. Then away did flee Isvara Mahadeva. Then 
did Durga catch hold of Dak and Danava, but all the Daks and Dana- 
vas fled away. No one agrees to go to the world of mortals (310) Then 
went Durga to the bank of the river Yamuna. There, in the form of a 
boy, was the revered Kanhaiya (Krsna) playing Then did Durga catch 
hold of him by the arm. "Come with me, Child, to the world of mor- 
tals." "O Mother Durga, I will not go for thee to the world of mortals. 
(315) Seven births have been mine in the world of mortals. Mother 
Durga, my first birth was a birth in the house of a fish Then did the 
sailormen net me, and support themselves by selling my flesh. Then, 
Mother Durga, was my birth in the form of a boar, and the huntsmen 
speared and killed me. (320) Then, Mother Durga, was my birth from 
the belly of Devaki; and, Mother Durga, my maternal uncle was ut- 
terly vile. He it was, Mother, who fettered my father and my mother, 
and bowed them in the prison-house My birth took place at midnight 
in the month of Bhado Then all the Indras sent me golden dolls (325) 
Then the Indras filled the lying-in brazier with cummin and aniseed. 
Then the news went to King Kamsa, and King Kamsa came to search 
for me. Then just as used to rise the moon of the full-moon day, so, 
gradually, grew I up to be a youth (330) With my bamboo flute I had 
gone to the bank of the Yamuna. Then I, Kanhaiya, played the flute, 
and summoned the sixteen hundred Radhikas Then the sixteen hun- 
dred Radhikas took up their curd-pitchers Then all the Radhikas went 
to the bank of the Yamuna (They cried) 'He hath eaten up my curds 
and broken my pitcher (335) He hath grasped my arms, and hath pulled 
me about He hath torn my garments that I wear ' Then all the Rad- 
hikas went to Kamsa and made complaint 'Hear, Kamsa, O hear my 
words. Kanhaiya hath taken birth in Devaki's belly. (340) To me hath 
he done a dozen tyrannies ' Then did King Kamsa go unto the bank 
of the Yamuna. Then saith Kanhaiya, exhorting Kamsa ' Hear, Uncle 
Kamsa, O hear my word. Thou hadst done tyranny to my mother and 
my father. (345) Now will I cut off thy head, and take thy kingdom to 
my hand ' Then saith Kamsa, exhorting Kanhaiya. 'Hear, O Kan- 
haiya, hear thou my speech. Thou wouldest kill me, Kanhaiya, and 
take my kingdom to thy hand. Do thou fulfil for me these two things. 
(350) Twist thou for me a rope of ashes. Weave thou for me a cloth of 
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smoke. Then cut thou off for thyself my head.' Then did I» Kanhaiya, 
twist for him a rope of ashes. And a cloth did I weave for him of smoke. 
(355) Then did Kanhaiya cut off King Kamsa's head, and take for him- 
self his whole kingdom to his hand." 

Then Kanhaiya took to himself the form of a bee. Then the bee 
settled close by a flower. Then Mother Durga caught him by the arm 
and seized him. (360) "Mother Durga, if thou art confining me and 
taking me away, give the command as to what things I shall eat as 
food. What things, Mother Durga, wilt thou give me to drink? What 
weapons, Mother Durga, wilt thou give me to (bear upon) my shoulder? 
To whom. Mother Durga, shall I be married?" (365) Then Mother 
Durga gives reply. "For food wilt thou get, my son, eighty still-fulls 
(of spirit) each day, and eighty goats as a relish to it daily. A sword of 
eighty maunds * in weight will I give thee for a weapon. A shield of 
seventy-two maunds weight will there be for thee. (370) A dagger will 
I give thee, my son, of eighty-four maunds. The horse Katar will I give 
to thee to ride. Thy first marriage will be with Dauna Mljar. Thy 
second will be an elopement with Chandain. Then wilt thou rule over 
the land of Bikatpur Agaun (375) Then King Kannga will seize thee 
and imprison thee for six months Then for six months will he keep 
thee in a potter's kiln. For six months, my son, wilt thou remain in the 
River Gadana. Though struck by iron, thou shalt not die In the fur- 
nace of fire thou shalt not die (380) In the river Gadana thou shalt not 
die I write not for thee any kind of death. First, my son, shalt thou 
kill King Karma, and then King Harewa." Then Kanhaiya departed 
thence. According to the constellations the god Indra wrote his name 
as Banawar (385) And, by love, his name was the heroic Lorik Now 
went forth Durga to the ancient Khulhan, and Mother Durga gave her 
a flower to smell Then the ancient Khulhan became pregnant, and on 
the ninth month Lorik came into existence (390) In the twelfth year 
Lorik became fully grown. Then his friend Rajal, the washerman, and 
Lorik used to wrestle by the pond, and there Saira, the chaste, and 
Bijadhar, when the two saw Lorik, used to smile. 

1 A standard maund is equivalent to eighty pounds 



THREE INDO-IRANIAN NOTES 

Bt A V WILLIAMS JACKSON 

1. A Suggestion to Connect Old Persian AG*R«[ ] with a 

Sanskrit Word. 

THE fragmentary Old Persian word AG»R»[ ] in the Bahistan 
Rock Inscription of King Darius, Bh 1 21 (8), has long been 
a puzzle. The passage in which it stands reads as follows 

Qdtiy \_Dara)ava h u8 x$dya$iya h aHar ima h dahydva h martiya h 
hya h AG»R»[ 3 aha' avam h ubartam abaram, hya K arika h aha* 
avam h ufrastam aparsam. 

'Saith Darius the King Within these countries the man 
who was — ? — , him I supported with good support; he who 
was inimical, him I punished (lit questioned, inquisitioned) 
with good punishment (lit with a good questioning, inquisi- 
tion) ' 
The antithetical balance in the case of the adjectival participles 
( h ubaratam and h ufrastam) is obvious, and since the evil attribute 
anka h is now generally conceded to signify 'antagonistic, inimical,' 
or the like (cf Av ayra-), its antonym must mean the reverse of 
that A few observations, however, must first be made with regard 
to the reading itself and to the explanations proposed to explain the 
meaning. The more important of these are presented in their chrono- 
logical order 

Rawlinson's transcript of the cuneiform text, published in 1847 
(JRAS 10 p xl, plate, cf p 199), gave agatd, with t partly broken 
and d supplied, this was rendered, with a question mark, 'of the 
true faith (?) M Although Rawlinson's t was a mistaken decipherment 
and should be r, as King and Thompson's reexamination of the rock 
in 1904 proved, it is interesting as showing that his restoration [a] 
seems to indicate he thought that only a single letter was required 
at the end of this word. King and Thompson, The Sculptures and 

1 Benfey, Die pers Keilmschriften, 1847 (issued shortly after Rawlinson's work 
appeared), p 9 (cf 71), translated by 'truglos,' but this and his etymology may be 
disregarded Oppert, J A 1851, p 35, suggested aganta, cf Skt agatUr, 'amvant, 
etranger ' Spiegel, Altpers Kedmschnften (2 ed 1881), p 202, wrongly emended 
as daulta, ' Freund ' 
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Inscription of Behistdn (1907), p. 5, give the correction of Rawlinson's 
t to r and read a<jrar[ ....], with a footnote that the lacuna had space 
for two characters; they translate by ' whoever was a Qfriendj],' as they 
similarly do in the case of the Susian (Elamitic) version (p. 97), and 
they render pi-it-ku-du in the corresponding Babylonian version 
(p. 262) by 'zealous.' As regards the question as to whether one 
or two letters be required to fill the lacuna in the Old Persian text, 
we must keep in mind below the apparent difference between Raw- 
linson and the view of King and Thompson. From experience one 
knows that it is sometimes not easy to determine such a space with 
precision. Unfortunately when I made four ascents of the rock in 
1903, I did not have time to examine this particular word. Scholars 
have followed King and Thompson in assuming that two letters are 
missing, as will next be observed, but commented upon below. 

Weissbach, when reviewing that work in ZDMG. (1907), 61.725, 
suggested to derive 'a-ga-ra . . .' from the root gar 'wach sein ■+- a,' 
and kept to this view later in his Keilinschriften der Achameniden, 
p 12, § 8, where he reads dgar[ta] and translates by 'der umsichtig 
war.' Bartholomae, WZKM. (1908), 22 72, proposed to associate 
this attribute with Skt gurta-, Lat grdtus (comparing YAv. dgre- 
maitiS) and to read' the vocable perhaps as agar[ta], nom sg. of a 
noun of agency. Tolman, Anc. Pers. Lex and Texts, 1908, pp. 60-61, 
s.v. dgartar, also takes it as a noun of agency, but prefers (like 
Weissbach) to derive it from a presumable OP. d + *gar, 'to wake' 
(YAv. gar, Skt. gj, cf TPhl vigaraned) as 'a watcher, wakeful, 
zealous,' and translates (p 8) by 'watchful.' 

The data presented above allow us to conclude that the legible 
part of AG»R S [ ~] is practically certain and that the general connota- 
tion of the word is fairly clear, whatever may be its etymology. In 
what follows I am going to assume, with Rawlinson, that merely one 
letter is missing at its end; but only a renewed study of the rock 
itself, with careful measurements of the space itself, can settle the 
question. 

At the risk, therefore, of having the proposal rejected, I venture 
to offer a new suggestion. This would be to read dgra n \da k ~\, not 
dgar[td~], and to associate it with Skt dgraniha-, from the Indie root 
grath-, granth-, 'to tie, knot, fasten, attach.' This Sanskrit word is at 
least found as an adverbial gerund in am (see PWb. 2 831; cf. 
Whitney, Skt. Gr. § 995) in Aitareya Brahmana, 5. 15 tad yaihd 
punar dgrantham punar nigraniham antam badhniydt, 'just as one 
would bind the end, tying (or attaching) it with a knot again, (and) 
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again tying (or attaching) it down.' 2 At any rate it gives us a hint, 
and my notion would be to take the presumable OP. agra*\_9a h ~\ as an 
adjective, with passive sense, conveying in general the idea of being 
bound by the knot or tie of allegiance, like the somewhat rare Eng. 
'alligate,' from Lat. alligo. If so, dgra n \Ba h ~\ would mean 'attached, 
devoted, loyal,' as opposed to arika h , 'inimical, hostile, refractory.' 
Whether this suggested etymology has anything in it, or not, remains 
for the specialists to decide. 

2. Turfan Pahlavi ddSin, a Sanskrit Loan-word 
in the Manichaean Fragments. 

The word TPhl. ddiin, meaning 'gift,' occurs several times in the 
Middle Persian Manichaean texts brought to light by A. von Le Coq 
through his memorable discovenes in the Turfan Oasis, Central Asia, 
early in this century, and first deciphered and published in part by 
F. W K Miiller. Five instances of ddsin are thus found in Miiller's 
Handschriften-Reste, Teil II, Berlin, 1904. These occur respectively 
in Frag. M. 47 recto, lines 4 and 5 (the latter written defectively 
as ddSn); M. 74 verso, 11. 14, 16, 18; see Muller, op cit , p. 84 (bis), 
76-77 (tris). In his glossary, C. Salemann, Manichaeische Studien, 
I.. p. 65, St. Petersburg, 1908, accepted the meaning of ddsin as 
'Geschenk,' but had no etymological explanation to offer for this 
signification. W Bang, 'Manichaeische Hymnen,' in Muston (1915), 
38' 21, gives a Turkish form daSin (but without precise reference) as 
likewise meaning 'Geschenk,' and adds in a footnote, 'ich darf das 
tuerkische Form des Wortes den Iranisten empfelen.' 

The Iranist naturally thinks of Av d&sma-, Phi. dasin, as a related 
form, but in that case the meaning is confined to 'dexter, the right 
side.' The key lies in the hand of the Sanskritist, who can at once 
produce both the Skt adj. ddksina-, 'relating to the sacrificial gift 
or to a gift in general,' and the neut. noun ddksinam, as denoting 
such 'a gift or collection of gifts' (comparing also the fern, noun 
daksind-, 'gift, donation, remuneration'). Thus the Turfan Pahlavi 
term ddSin, 'gift,' in Central Asian Manichaeism is plainly a loan- 
word, borrowed from the Sanskrit, and its etymology is clear 

2 Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas the Attareya, etc (1920), p 287 translates, 'twin- 
ing it again and again intertwining it ' 
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8. Can the Word sam in a Turkish Manichaean Hymn 
be of Indie Origin? 

In a Turkish Manichaean Hymn, the text of which was first made 
available by Le Coq, Tiirkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, III, Berlin, 
1922, p 47, Nr. II, recto, and later translated with comments by W. 
Bang, Musfon (1925), 38. 41-42, there occurs the word sam. It is 
used in connection with the blessings brought to the world through 
Manl's having preached the gospel of salvation in his 'Evangelium' 
(Turk, awanglion, cf. TPhl. 'evangehyon), here exalted as the 'Jewel 
of the Law,' by following the teachings of which the way of release is 
found. The particular sentence (11. 3-4) in this passage to which at- 
tention is here called runs as follows in Bang's transliteration and 
translation oz-yu qutrulyu yol yinaqiy ol nomta ahtip uqar [am~\ sam, 
'den Weg der Rettung und Erlosung in jener Lehre (Predigt?) hbrend, 
versteht man das Heilmittel ( ? ) ' 

In his translation of the sentence we observe that Bang has trans- 
lated sam by 'Heilmittel (?)' with a query, adding in his comments 
(p. 47H), 'Etymologisch ist sam ganz unklar.' Perhaps a suggestion 
might be made to help clear up the etymology. 

Although my knowledge of Turkish in the Manichaean documents 
is extremely limited, I would hazard the conjecture that sam may 
be a word of Indie origin, finding its way into Central Asian Mani- 
chaeism through Buddhism. If so, especially as it is plainly a word 
full of religious significance, I would suggest comparing it with the 
familiar Sanskrit word sama-, Pali sama-, in the sense of ' tranquility, 
repose, cessation, final emancipation ' In that event the sentence as 
applied to the teachings in Manl's 'Gospel,' would become pregnant 
with meaning, as follows • ' On hearing the way of rescue and release 
one comprehends (perfect) tranquillity,' i.e., the spiritual calm which 
brings final emancipation We are familiar with Buddhist elements 
in Manl's syncretic religion. 

Columbia University 



